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IN THE LION’S DEN 


Rare is the salesman who can—in person—beard a busy lion of 
industry in his densely-secretaried office. 

Rarer still is it for FORTUNE not to. 

FORTUNE is welcomed (not resisted) by busy executives — 
it is their magazine, talking their language, about their world. 
FORTUNE thus can gain for advertisers an audience with the 
key men of industry whom advertising must reach—and whom 
ordinary salesmen can not. 

Reaching top executives and many other men in important 
positions, FORTUNE is uniquely effective in supplementing and 
aiding your own sales staff. For example, in one large electrical 
company, FORTUNE has 248 subscribers from Board Chairman 
to Plant Superintendents, from Vice-Presidents to Purchasing 
Agents. In a major oil company there are 92 FORTUNE sub- 
scribers. In almost any company*—big or little—a large propor- 
tion of key men are enthusiastic FORTUNE subscribers. 

The cost is little for a lion-taming campaign in FORTUNE. 


F O R T U N £ 135 EAST 42np ST., NEW YORK CITY 


*Seven different booklets demonstrating FORTUNE’s coverage throughout industry are available . . . Send for them. 
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The NEWARK EVENING NEWS—nerve center 
of sales in the important Newark - North 
Jersey market—number one advertising 
medium in America today published week- 
days only—has been for seven consecutive 
years. The News behind you means happy 
sales figures before you. 
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O’Mara & OrmsBEE, INc., General Advertising Representatives 
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Fairchild Aerial Surveys, Inc. 


Television on the Horizon 


From afar off come the first rumblings of television. If those 
distant sounds prove to be the wheels of a bandwagon, National 
Broadcasting Co. is all prepared to climb aboard. As yet no NBC 
official will venture the slightest prediction as to when the band- 
wagon (if such it is) will roll down Main Street. It may be years 
advancing beyond the laboratory and rich man’s toy stages, or it 
may be next Whitsuntide. Nobody knows, but NBC cares a lot. 


The company is, of course, experimenting like anything, trying 
to make television commercially practical. There are all sorts of 
difficulties in the way. One of them is a too-eager public. A 
swank dress designer, for example, recently urged her department 
store clients to keep in touch with NBC and RCA so that they 
might be the first to launch television fashions in their communi- 
ties. A cascade of letters poured in to Radio City’s embarrassment. 
Television fashions are still t'other side of the mountain. 


E. P. H. James, NBC executive, recently described to a group of 
style designers just what is being done to bring them over the 
mountain. As far back as 1928 Bamberger’s department store, in 
Newark, sponsored television broadcasts. Other stores in New 
York have since cooperated on similar experiments. 


In England in 1935 the Duchess of Kent sat in her home and 
chose a hat by television from an assortment miles away in the 
Crystal Palace. Fashion shows of bathing suits, furs, dresses, and 
jewels have been, and are, televised in this country—experiments of 
intense interest to merchants. 


Television is changing rapidly, explains Mr. James, and for the 
better. “We have progressed, for instance,” he says, “from a 
straight black and white make-up (for the actors) to one that 
resembles movie panchromatic—orange foundation with lip and 
eye accents of dark reddish brown or black. Tomorrow NBC's 
television performers may be experimenting successfully with an 
entirely different color scheme. In the matter of clothes, experi- 
ments have shown glossy fabrics to better advantage than dull 
ones. Pearls, by and large, televise better than diamonds. Bright 
red has surprised everyone by fading to a pale gray—almost white. 


“These things are unimportant. Television may change them any 
day. The thing that should make you fashion people prick up 
your ears—and open your eyes—is the tremendous promotion 
possibility of a medium which will make it possible to show a 
new style simultaneously and effectively to thousands of women 
in their own homes. 


“Remember, too, that fashions may not only be televised direct 
from life in the studio, but also from film, which means complete 
flexibility in time of presentation, to suit audiences in various 
cities,” 


For the past two years NBC has been promoting fashions. 
Pictures and stories of radio stars wearing new fashions are being 
used in increasing numbers by manufacturers and in publicity 
stories placed by them, much as movie celebrities have been ex- 
ploited for decades. At present this publicity is a trickle compared 
to what may be expected with television. Radio stars are, how- 
ever, gaining fashion prestige from scores of ingenious publicity 
stunts. The stage is being set with backdrop, props, and “baby 
spots” for the entrance of television. 


Temporarily, though, NBC is in somewhat the situation of Dr. 
Dafoe at the arrival of the Quintuplets: Too busy to talk. If and 
when television becomes as fool-proof, inexpensive, and market- 
able as radio, then colossal changes will take place in the American 
way of life. Fashions, advertising, entertainment, merchandising of 
virtually every product will be influenced. With so much at stake 
no wonder NBC, and all business, gazes anxiously at the skyline, 
cups hands around ears, waiting for the rising sound of the band- 
wagon’s sweet music. 


Esquire’s Fast Steppers 


They say that, during the latter years of his life, Ben Frank- 
lin modified somewhat No. 9 of the ten precepts which he wrote 
for himself as a young man. ‘This, as we remember, thus per- 
mitted him a fuller appreciation of women. 


The party which the Poor Richard Club of Philadelphia gives 
every year in honor of Franklin's birthday takes this fact into 
account by having plenty of pretty women about. 


There is, of course, a serious purpose. Each year one industry 
is honored and one leader of that industry medalled. This year 
they were respectively Aviation and Eddie Rickenbacker. 


We take you now for a moment to New York. At 366 Madi- 
son Avenue is the home of Esquire, a magazine for men, which 
women read too. It has expanded rapidly these last three years, 
through showmanship. 


Now we take you four blocks west to Broadway and Forty- 
ninth street, where, in recognition of the magazine's “cultural” 
influence, the Paradise Restaurant, has included in its floor show 
for several weeks a 20-minute Esquire unit. It consists of blow- 
ups of covers each showing an ogle-eyed man and very beautiful 
women, and ballets of Simms Campbell girls—18 girls, all told. 


It seems that Ellman O. Bretz, of Gulf Refining Co., and 
Lawrence Everling, of Richard A. Foley Advertising Agency, gen- 
eral and entertainment chairmen for the Philadelphia party, were 
familiar with the Esquire unit. They thought it would be a fine 
thing to have. 


Mr. Everling came over to New York to talk with William 
H. Weintraub, publisher, and A. M. Dingwall, advertising man- 
ager of Esquire. The act was not, he learned, a publicity stunt 
cooked up by Esquire. It was controlled and put on entirely 
by Paradise. 


Nick Blair, Paradise generalissimo, was unwilling to let the 


The gals made it, with time to spare for the cameraman. 
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@ Land 


T is not surprising that The Post, in 1936, carried 
more food advertising than any other magazine — with 
one exception...The Ladies’ Home Journal, another 
Curtis publication! 


And, when you compare this Post picture with the field of 
competitive weekly magazines, you find this: In 1936, 
The Post’s revenue from food advertising alone was 368% 
of the total for all others—and approximately ten times that 
of the runner-up. 


Also, in practically every other important classification of 
advertising The Post led by a wide margin. And, as you 
know, the total 1936 advertising revenue of The Post was 
more than the total for all other weekly magazines combined. 


Advertisers, collectively, seem to find The Post their most 
profitable market place. 
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girls off for Friday evening, January 15, to do a turn in Phila- 
delphia. 


Mr. Dingwall learned, however, that he did not mind what the 
girls did between the dinner and supper shows, and then and 
there decided to borrow them. It would take fast work. Phila- 
delphia and New York are 90 miles apart, and the roads and 
rails within and between are thickly trafficked. But the girls 
proved willing to earn extra money from Esquire, if possible. 


Esquire called in Eastern Air Lines. (After all, was it not to 
be an Aviation party?) The airlines agreed to pull a 21-passenger 
plane out of regular service to take them between Newark and 
Camden airports. They would have a bus available at each end. 


The weather was pretty wet last month. Mr. Dingwall had to 
arrange an alternate route by rail. 


As it happened Aviation came through nicely, though. And so 
did the girls. 


When they went off the Paradise stage at the end of the first 
show, at 8:15, they wrapped coats over stage togs and raced for 
the bus. They were just five minutes late for their 10 o'clock 
date in Philadelphia. Ending there at 10:25, they were back at 
the Paradise at midnight, on schedule. Jersey City, Camden and 


Philadelphia provided police escorts. Only New York failed in 
this respect. 


Snow Prophet 


It seems that Jay O. Lashar’s mother was “‘carrying’ him 
during the Blizzard of '88. At any rate, Mr. Lashar got into a 
business which has profited largely from blizzards, and after long 
contact with them he learned to guess when the next blizzard 
would strike. 


Mr. Lashar is advertising manager of American Chain & Cable 
Co., of which his brother, W. B. Lashar, is president. Probably 
the company’s longest- and widest-advertised product is Weed 
tire chains. 


One human failing is that often we do not buy what we need 
until emergency drives us to it. Remembering this, Mr. Lashar 
holds up Weed tire chain advertising in each of the seventy-five 
cities on the schedule until the first stay-on-the-ground snow ar- 
rives. 

Usually, the first release is done by the individual newspaper. 
In New York, however, Mr. Lashar makes the release himself. 
And in New York particularly, he claims to be almost infallible 


as a “first snow” prophet. Nine years out of the last ten, he told 
SM, has he guessed the week of the first snow there. 


He called us up early in January to predict that this year it 
would fall between January 10 and 16. We were duly im- 
pressed, and got out our overshoes. (Our Advertising Cam- 
paigns’ editor, equally impressed, included the news in his de- 
partment in the January 15, SM.) We remembered how he—Mr. 
Lashar, of course—had predicted the great storm of February 
19, 1934—a date when the Weather Bureau itself was predicting 
“fair and colder.” Mr. Lashar does not claim omniscience. He 
would be the last to belittle the scientific efforts of the profes- 
sional observers. He admits he works wholly on hunches. But 
he thinks his hunches are pretty good. 


One of his hunches, good for six years in a row, was that 
the first big snow in New York falls during the week of the 
Motor Boat Show. This show this year was held between Janu- 
ary 8 and 16. Therefore Mr. Lashar rose to predict snow. 


The week was wet—but rainy. No snow appeared at all. 
Toward the end of it we began to feel toward Mr. Lashar a 
bit as we felt toward the Literary Digest on November 4. To 
be sure, they say that a prophet is without honor, etc., but SM 
is essentially a sympathetic magazine. 


Snow began to hit New York for sure on Wednesday, January 
20. It had hardly been at work an hour when we heard from 
Mr. Lashar. He had instructed afternoon papers to release copy 
in later editions that day. It was going to be a real snow 
albeit four days late. Everything considered, he seemed happy. 


He even had an alibi. The trouble, it seems, was that this 
year the Motor Boat people decided to exhibit a week earlier 
than usual! 
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Indiana retail volume 
exceeded that of 1935 
by 20%. Christmas 
buying came close to 
the 1929 mark, 


New passenger car 
sales in Indiana in 
1936 came within 
8.5% of the 1929 
record, 
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Indiana building ac- 
tivity gained 75% in 
1936 over 1935. Pres- 
ent outlook is_ best 
in 7 years. 


Farm income grew 
by leaps and bounds 
in 1936. Gain in 
value of corn crop 
alone was $14,846,- 
000. 
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THE INDIANAPOLIS NEWS 


Prom aan » Chicago. J. E. Lutz 
° 435 N. Michigan Ave. 


Back to work! Em- 
ployment and pay- 
rolls showed gains 
of 20% to 25% over 
1935 throughout In- 
diana. 
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EACE settles serenely over Mr. and Mrs. America and their 

children, after the evening dishes are washed and stacked 
away. Cares of the daytime hours are over; the time for relaxa- 
tion is at hand. 
No clamor, nor heavy tread announces the arrival of Fawcett 
magazines into this evening scene. These magazines, too, leave 
cares and troubles behind. Let others sound the cymbals for 
crusades. Let them attempt to change the course of world events. 
Fawcett publications are skilled merchants in emotions. To 
quiet lives, they bring glamour and adventure. To men whose 
hands are hard from ceaseless toil . . . to women whose faces 
they open new worlds of beauty and 
romance. They are Escape! 

* + 5d 

Fawcett editorial tempo, dealing in emotions, has created suc- 
cessful, sought-after magazines. Circulation in Fawcett Women’s 
Group — 89% newsstand — today is at its highest — guaranteed 
2,200,000 ABC, and an ever-mounting bonus each month. 
Advertising linage for lst quarter, 1937, indicates a record 
gain for all publications, with 17% increase over the same 
period of 1936 — and 1936 was a record-breaking year in both 
advertising and circulation! 


are lined with worry... 


FAWCETT PUBLICATIONS 


Merchan ts mM 


} \ EMOTIONS 


Fawcett Women’s Group is one of America’s greatest publishing 
successes because of this ability to meet popular entertainment 
needs of people in the income group where 80% of all buying 
is done. Advertising linage mounts, month after edie because 
advertising pays in Fawcett Women’s Group. If your product 
appeals to the great mass market, you can sell it quicker, more 
economically through Fawcett Women’s Group. Ask your 
advertising agency. 


RECORD GROWTH! 


Circulation for Fawcett 
Women’s Group... 


‘ 


2,003,212 - last 6 mo. 1935 


2,181,286 - Ist 6 mo. 1936 
pk 3). last 6 mo. 1936 
Uy ee January . 1937 


*Publisher’s Estimate 


INC. 


The magazines with the human touch 


FAWCETT WOMEN'S GROUP: Screen Book, Screen Play, Motion Picture - Movie Classic, Hollywood, Movie Story 
Magazine, Romantic Stories, True Confessions. 


FAWCETT DETECTIVE UNIT: Daring Detective, Startling Detective Adventures, Dynamic Detective « MODERN MECHANIX 


New York + Chicago + Los Angeles « San Francisco + Atlanta « Editorial Offices: Hollywood « Greenwich, Conn. 
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Sales Management’s 
Future Sales Ratings 


Key To RELATIVE SALES OvuTLOOK RATING 


xk kk Best Relative Outlook 
& xx Very Good Relative Outlook 
* xx Good (Medium) Relative Outlook 
*x* Fair Relative Outlook 
* Least Impressive Relative Outlook 


NOTE: This compilation is based on the relative position of one industry compared with all 
industries. In other words, an industry marked %&%® may have very good prospects in relation 
to its preceding year's volume, but its percentage increase may be slight compared with another 


industry marked k¥kkkek 


| 
Sales | 


| 


| Sales | Sales Sales 
| Prospect| Prospect Prospect| Prospect 
| for | for for for 
| Feb.. Next Feb., Next 
| Mar. & 12 Mar. & 12 
Ape. | Months ] Apr Months 
Advertising........... kekk | kkk Lawyer's Income....... *x* a? 
Air Conditioning. ...... tote tte keke kk | Liquor (Alcoholic Bev.). oe xk* 
Aircraft (Sales of Air- SPE ere Kk kak) kkk 
Se * kt kk) & kkk || Machine Tools........ kkk) Ok ek 
Aircraft (Passenger | Machinery (Agr'l)..... tok tk) kok 
Travel)..... a leiininde *& *& && x || Machinery (Ind’l)..... tok kk) tok kek 
Autos (New Car r Sale 8) kkk tk Meats (General)...... * x* 
Auto Parts (Misc.).. kkk | kk Metal Containers. ..... ee kk 
ae kik kkk Motion Picture Receipts| kx#*x* | kkkx 
Baked Goods (Bre ad).. * | 7 Musical Instruments...| k#*k#** kkk 
Baked Goods (Spec ialty) kkk xxx || Office Equipment. . kk kkk) kk kkk 
Banks (Revenues)... .. kk kkk Oil (Cooking).......... - * 
eee kkk | i. ee oe kkk 
Building Materials. tk kkk) kkk kk || Paper (Newsprint)... .. kkk | kkk 
Candy & Che -wing Gum.| | kk Paper (Wrapping).. kkk | kkk 
Canned Fruits and Photographic Supplies... wkkk | kkkk 
Vegetables.......... xk | x* Physicians’ and Den- 
Cere nals ee. * oe tists’ Income........ ** x* 
Chemicals (Mise. ). | kk | kkk EE a kkk kkk 
Cigarettes. . sete | kkk | ke Printing and Publishing 
Cigars coooeel Wo | ®t Equipment...... | tet | teketk 
Cc ‘lothing (Me “n’s. OR ee ee kkk 
Women’s Children’ s).| tektekk| kke || Railroad Equipment. . = tok kk tok kkk 
Coal (Anthracite). . | * . Railroad (Net Income).| *** kkk 
Coal (Bituminous)... . | tke kik Rayon Textiles........ wk kkk) kkk 
Coametics............. | ete | lke Real Estate Rentals....| «x«** kkk 
Cotton Textiles.. . | koto) took Refrigerators.......... kkk xk 
Dairy Products........ | + * Restaurants........... kkk wk 
Department Stores.... | kkkk | kkk Rural Stores.......... kkkk | KkKKKK 
Diesel Engines........ Rokk tototokok ——e heehee aa tok tk) tok 
Drugs and Medicine. . . ; kk lok nae and agin aed kkkk | kkk 
Electrical E bene | Silk Textiles c-coel SOS x* 
(Heavy)....... eee] etek! wet |] Soap..............0.. | kkk x 
ElectricalEquipment 7 Soft Drinks........... | * * 
| Serer | tokk xxx || Sporting Goods........) kkkk | kkk 
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ere kkkk | kkk Seen. cananiael | tteok kkk 
Gasoline and Oil... .... kkk xxx || Steel and Iron. . tok tok) toto 
Glass (Plate).......... kkk | kkk ric inde bene ek | tek xk 
Groceries.............| ww a Toothpaste and Mouth 
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Hotels xcs eiadek we | kk | kee || Toys and Games....... kek kkk 
HouseF urnishings(Floor| Trailers (Auto)... Ok) koto 
Coverings. F urniture, | Travel (Sea).......... kkkk | kkk 
Beds, etc.).. eke te | kk kkk || Trucks............... kkk kkk 
Household Products — | Utilities—Electric......| xkx* kkk 
(Kitchenware and Utilities—Gas....... || * * 
Miscellaneous)... . .. | ett | kokek Utilities—Telegraph.. kkk kkk 
Insurance (Misc.) ..| wee | ow Utilities—Telephone. . . xk kk 
Se errr | tet | okkek = || Washing Machines..... kee&e | keke 
a scwi-acae dies since | kkk | kkk || Woolen Textiles....... | kkk | kk 
| 
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Retail Sales Outlook 
Continues Excellent in 
Spite of Labor Troubles 


Substantial gains in retail sales in 
spite of the extended strike of last 
month indicate the vitality of business 
recovery. From the standpoint of the 
prospect, the strikes mean, of course, 
a fillip to sales because of postpone- 
ments in their particular industries; 
likewise, fear of potential strikes in 
other industries is causing heavy for- 
ward commitments. 

As a matter of fact, in electrical 
equipment, machine tools, railroad 
equipment, steel, shipbuilding, rayon 
and a number of other industries, 
conditions are such that expansion is 
practically imperative to care properly 
for orders at hand. The necessity for 
plant rehabilitation and expansion 
will become more evident with the 
progress of the year, and by Fall a 
number of important plant expansions 
will be under way. 

Outlook for the near and longer 
future continues excellent, SALES 
MANAGEMENT'S monthly survey re- 
veals. With respect to the near fu- 
ture, an excellent comparison with last 
year should be made; during the first 
three months of 1936 the rate of ad- 
vance in consumer buying was below 
the average 1935 gain. Labor troubles 
are creating some worry but not 
enough to counterbalance the greatest 
general optimism on future business 
since recovery began. 

Reflecting these beliefs, as well as 
strikes, continued pickup in purchas- 
ing power and an early Easter, 
changes in SALES MANAGEMENT'S Fu- 
ture Sales Ratings have been quite ex- 
tensive this month. 

Realignment of ratings has resulted 
in the following set-up for the near 
future (next three months) : 

Best Relative, 20 industries; Very 
Good Relative, 19 industries; Medium 
Relative, 24 industries; Fair Relative, 
14 industries; and Least Impressive 
Relative, 11 industries. 

A new classification—Utilities-Tele- 
graph—has been added to help attain 
a more nearly complete coverage of all 
industry. A medium rating of three 
stars has been assigned. 

Undoubtedly the “Super Flood” that 
ravaged the Mississippi River Valley 
will cause a great expansion in scores 
of industries, although temporarily 
those factories may be out of commis- 
sion that are within the damaged areas. 
They will, of course, need vast quanti- 
ties of replacements in equipment. 
And the people of the region, too, 
will have to have an endless list of 
new materials. 
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- Lhree firsts 


... AND A FORECAST 


In 1936, True Story was 


FIRST-—in percentage of total advertising gain among 
all the major women’s magazines. 


FIRST~— (for the sixth consecutive year) in pages of 
drug and toilet goods advertising. 


FIRST—in percentage of gain in food products adver- 
tising among all the major women’s magazines. 


With record breaking print-orders suggesting new all- 
time highs in net-paid circulation, 

With advertising linage for the first three issues of 
1937 showing average gains of 22.7% over the correspond- 
ing 1936 issues, 

With contracts for more than $500,000 of zew adver- 
tising already received, 

With average increase of 25% from old advertisers, 

With pay increases pointing to a new income peak for 
Wage Earner families —the market unit for which True 
Story is deliberately edited, 

All indications point to the fact that 1937 will be a 
True Story year. 


=—TPRUE STORY 


NEW YORK 
122 E. 42nd Street 


CHICAGO DETROIT BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 
333 N. Michigan Ave. New Center Bldg. Statler Bldg. Russ Building 
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Biggest Issue in Progressive Farmer History 
Launches Program for Still More Farm Cash 


in the South 


“$500 More Income 
Per Family in 1937” 


(From January Issue, 1937) 


in advertising linage and in 
number of pages, the February, 
1937 Progressive Farmer is the 
biggest issue in its 51 years of 
history. It carries more than 
26,000 lines of commercial ad- 
vertising (average of 5 edi- 
tions), representing a_ linage 
gain of 14.59 over the big 
50th Anniversary Number of 
February, 1936. 
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“Back in 1886 when the Pro- 
gressive Farmer was founded,” 
we fancy we can hear many 
of our readers saying, “nobody 
dreamed of most of the mod- 
ern conveniences that now 
make country life so much 
more attractive—automobiles, 
radios, telephones, electric 
lights and power, rural re- 
frigeration, etc. They are all 
fine things but they all cost 
money. Consequently, to 
maintain a standard of living 
in keeping with today, we 
must develop systems of farm- 
ing that will give us more 
cash income.” 


L 
Ls he 
gai 


“It was in recognition of 
these changing conditions that 
The Progressive Farmer years 
ago adopted the — slogan, 
‘$500 More a Year for the 
Average Southern Farm 
Family’."" And it is entirely 
practicable to increase the 
average family’s income this 
February Cover by Anthony Cucchi  mych over what it is now. 

“Throughout 1937 we intend not only to keep this thought 


of larger farm income in mind in the preparation of our 
SOME FEBRUARY FEATURES POINT- routine articles, but we shall publish each month in 1937 


— _ va _ -_ a discussion on some especially significant and important 
ING THE WAY TO LARGER INCOMES source of more cash for the farmer and his wife.” 
"$20,000,000 More from Better Quality Cotton’’—by Eugene bd 
Butler; “Cows in Place of Surpluses’’—by Dr. Tait Butler; ressive armer 
“How Women Add to Farm Incomes’’—Letters from Pro- 
gressive Farmer Readers; “When Hens Team With Cotton” Southern Ruralist 


—by P. O. Davis. 
BIRMINGHAM RALEIGH MEMPHIS DALLAS 
250 Park Avenue, New York Daily News Bldg., Chicago 


THE SOUTH'S LEADING FAR M-AND-HOME MAGAZINE 
More Than 930,000 A. B. C. Net Paid Rates Based on a Guarantee of 850,000 
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Significant ‘Trends 


As seen by the Editors of SALEs MANAGEMENT for the fortnight ending February 1, 1937. 


The reaction of business men 
and Wall Street to President 
The Lower Roosevelt's Inaugural speech 
cause the President did not 
wield the Big Stick, and sec- 
ises which, if they can be carried out, will mean greater 
prosperity for the country than it has probably ever had. 


. was very favorable, first be- 
One-Third 
ondly because he made prom- 
He says: ‘ 


@ @ @ ‘I see one-third of the nation ill-housed, 
ill-clad, ill-nourished the test of progress is not 
whether we add to the abundance of those who have too 
much; it is whether we provide enough for those who 
have too little. 

“. . . If the financial standing of the so-called under- 
privileged is raised, business of all kinds will be benefited. 
To house and clothe and feed the lower one-third of the 


population properly will require the expenditure of many 
miilions of dollars.” 


@ @ @ As the New York World-Telegram puts it 
editorially: “Running through his whole administration 
has been this economic theme: 


@ @ @ ‘That you can’t sell unless there are buyers; 
that in a country of vastly increasing productive capacity 
it is futile to add to production except as you add con- 
suming power simultaneously, in order that a balance may 
be achieved and maintained. Hence the constant empha- 
sis on the forgotten man, the under-privileged; the pres- 
sure for better wages for the masses that they may have 
more to spend, and on shorter hours that they may have 
more leisure in which to spend, and that technological 
unemployed may be absorbed into industry. Ours is an 
economy of much more than bare necessities. Increasingly, 
it is an economy that grows as the luxury business grows, 
and as employment of the service type expands. So how 
can it be expected that growth can proceed if in the buying 
end the great rank and file have only enough for meager 
food, clothing and shelter?” 


@ @ @ The public is becoming more insurance- 
minded, according to the president of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Co. The Social Security Act, instead of 
resulting in a decline in life insurance sales, will stimulate 
them, according to Mr. Lincoln. As people realize the 
limitations of the Federal Act they will incline toward 
supplementing the government provisions with standard 
forms of annuities and life insurance. 


@ @ @ Thomas Gibson points out in his annual 
forecast, “In the Fall of 1936 a most significant and im- 
portant change in mass psychology began to appear. For 
the first time in the history of this country there was fear 
of an impending boom.” 

“. . . The combination of labor troubles and weather 
conditions has temporarily squelched the talk of an uncon- 
trollable boom. With labor troubles checking recovery in 
some sections, floods were doing it in another, while in 
the Far West the weather struck a different kind of blow 
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at prosperity with the worst freeze in years, doing wide- 
spread damage to Southern California citrus crops. It 
is too early now to estimate the ultimate effect of these dis- 
asters on relief costs, the budget and national income and 
outgo. Of course, to a certain extent one section’s or one 
industry's loss may be a gain to others, but one would 
have to be both calloused and an incorrigible optimist to 
welcome this kind of business news. 


COMPARATIVE ADVANCES OF INCOME ® PRICES 


PERCENTAGE INCREASE 1933-1936 
25 50 75 


BUSINESS ACTIVITY 
RETAIL SALES (') 


| DEPT. STORE SALES 


RURAL RETAIL SALES (2) 66 


FACTORY PRODUCTION (?) 

COST OF LIVING @\~ 
ALL ITEMS 

ALL ITEMS EXCEPT FOOD 


FOOD, CLOTHING AND 
HOUSE FURNISHINGS 


CLOTHING 


18.7 


HOUSE FURNISHINGS Prepared by | 

American Retai/ | 

FOOD 23.6 fegeration | 
PRICES 

~ DEPARTMENT STORE 

RETAIL ARTICLES (5) 


January, 1937 


ALL 
WHOLESALE commopities (4) 
ALL COMMODITIES 
WHOLESALE-€xcerT Farm 
UCTS AND FOODS (4) 


| INCOME FACTORS 
NATIONAL INCOME (2) 


ng 


33.5 


FARMERS CASH INCOME () 


WEEKLY EARNINGS PER 
FACTORY WORKER (+) 


| FACTORY PAYROLLS () 


66 


() Annwa/ estimate, American Retai/ Federation. (4) Bureau of Lobor Statistics. 
@) & 5S. Deak of Commerce. (S) Fairchild Pubsications, snc. 
(3) fevera/ Reserve System ©) ZS. Deot of Agriculture 


According to a study made by the American Retail Federation, 
the cost of living increased only about 8% between 1933 and 
1936, as compared with an increase of about 33% in income, 
thus indicating that the necessary spread between income and 
outgo has been sufficient for a healthy business recovery. The 
chart is particularly interesting because of the agreement 
reached by employes and management in the steel industry by 
which wages shall be increased as the cost of living advances 
and lowered if it falls. 

A study made by Colonel Leonard P. Ayres of the Cleve- 
land Trust Co. of the actual changes in living costs and in 
wages in this country in recent years makes it appear probable 
that such arrangements might work satisfactorily for short 
periods but not for lengthy ones . . . It certainly would have 
been most unfortunate for employes—and for business as a 
whole—if there had been in force during the last 20 years an 
arrangement which had kept wage rates closely adjusted to 
living costs. The general welfare calls for constant advances 
in standards of living, and this means that in the long run 
wages must increase faster than cost of living. .. . 

For example, the chart shows that rural retail sales in- 
creased more rapidly than any other type. This inerease was 
made possible because income increased more rapidly than 
outgo. In 1936, for example, gross farm income gained 12% 
while production expenses for interest, taxes, wages, rent, sup- 
plies and depreciation charges increased only 6% over the 
preceding year. Incidentally, Department of Commerce re- 
ports show that the dollar volume of rural chain store and 
mail order sales for December reached an all-time high and 
was 4.8% above the corresponding month in 1929. 
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Federal Reserve 
figures of depart- 
ment store sales 
in December 
show that gains 


Where Business 
Is Best over the same 
month in the pre- 


vious year were distributed by districts as follows: Cleve- 
land, 24%, Chicago 20, Dallas 20, Atlanta 19, St. Louis 
18, San Francisco 17, Philadelphia 15, Minneapolis 13, 
New York 12, Kansas City 12, Boston 11, and Richmond 
11. For the entire year of 1936 sales were 12% larger 
than in 1935. 


@ @ @ December dollar volume in the small town 
and rural areas showed a higher increase than in the city 
department stores, with the dollar volume increasing 
1914% over the preceding year. The seasonally adjusted 
index of dollar value of retail sales of general merchandise 
in rural areas, with 1929-1931 as 100, showed a year-end 
closing of 131. The low point during the depression was 
March, 1933, when the index stood at 47.5. 


@ @ @ The year 1936 provided a construction total 
in the 37 eastern states of $2,675,296,000, a gain of 45% 
over the preceding year, according to F. W. Dodge figures. 
Residential building showed a gain of 67%. In Decem- 
ber, for the first time in 20 months, there was a decline 
in construction projects over the same month in the pre- 
ceding year. The loss was entirely due to a shrinkage in 
public projects of every description. 


@ @ @ Cooperatives, while still a small factor in 
our business life, seem to be growing more rapidly than 
private profit businesses. In Superior, Wisconsin, the Central 
Cooperative Wholesale, for example, added more than half 
a million dollars to its total volume, or a gain of 29.5% 
over the previous year. Its $2,830,000 business was an 
all-time high for this co-op wholesale which has served 
local retail cooperatives in Minnesota, Wisconsin and 
Northern Michigan for the last 17 years. 


@ @ @ Henry Heimann of the National Credit 
Men's Association said last week of cooperatives: 


@ @ @ ‘I think it can be assumed that the move- 
ment in the United States will grow but that its growth 
will only adversely affect the uneconomic and inefficient 
units among the present privately owned, profit-making 
classes of industry. The one limitation of the co-opera- 
tive has sometimes been overlooked. There is the human 
limitation and human nature seldom changes. 


@ @ @ ‘Finally, it should be noted, however, that 
in the depression period consumer co-operative failures in 
this country were almost as rare as white crows. 


@ @ @ ‘Some may argue that the trend is social- 
istic but mo one can deny that the basic principles of op- 
eration are economically sound. It is not the profit system 
but the inefficient unit of the profit system that the con. 
sumer cooperative places in jeopardy.” 


@ @ @ One of the reasons why sales in the South- 
west have increased more rapidly than the average for the 
country is that in recent years there has been a tremendous 
volume of so-called “off-season” crops. Of course, farmers 
have had increased incomes from staple crops and live- 
stock but nothing like the increase which has come to them 
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If your product is 
marked and_ identi- 
fied with a serial 
number you have 
great promotion pos- 
sibilities which can 
be worked out 
through advertising 
and other forms of 
selling. In the adver- X 
tisement reproduced | w 

at right Schick Dry 
Shaver, Inc., capital- 
izes on its one mil- 
lionth razor: “When 
a thousand men 
bought Schick Shav- 
ers they might have ;, 
been cranks experi- ba 
menting with a new 
gadget. But when a 
million men use 
Schick Shavers daily 
it means that the 


A MILLION FACES 
SHOULD CONVINCE YOU! 


SHAVER 


shaving habits of SCHPECH 

the world are being 

revolutionized.” . . . Ford last week made the headlines with a 
25 millionth car. ... The Westinghouse Electric and Manufac- 


turing Co, is offering a reward of $50 for the return of the 

two millionth Type S meter socket which, according to the 

announcement, has either been lost in the company’s stock or 

shipped direct to a customer. The resulting publicity should 
be werth many times $50 to the company. 


from increased marketings of green vegetables and citrus 
fruits. In December, for example, sales of these off-season 
crops in the southwestern area totaled 4,872 carloads which 
was an increase of 1,712 carloads over the 1935 month. 


@ @ @ it is in the South and Southwest where more 
than half the population increase of the country from 1930 
to 1935 occurred. In actual numbers the 15 states in this 
section gained 192,000 more people than all of the other 
states combined. The National Resources Board reported 
last month, ‘The people of the future seem likely to come 
in increasing proportion from the South.” 


It is widely believed that the in- 
dependent merchants and whole- 
salers who fought for the passage 
of the Robinson-Patman Act were 
aiming their guns at the Great 


a 
A & Pin 
the News Atlantic and Pacific Tea Co. more 
than at any other big retail unit. 


So it’s not surprising that the A & P should be one of 
the first chains to be charged with violation of the act. 
The Federal Trade Commission has issued a complaint as 
of January 15 alleging that the chain store company has 
accepted allowances or discounts in lieu of brokerage from 
certain corporations, thus violating Section 2 of the act. 
The company has until February 4 to file an answer. 


@ @ @ National advertisers breathed a sigh of relief 
when the head of A & P stated that the New Orleans 


advertisement which carried comparative prices of manu- | 


facturers’ brands and A & P brands was unauthorized and 
“unbeknown to division and to New York headquarters 
and contrary to A & P policy.” Instructions, so it is stated, 
have been issued by headquarters that this must not recur. 


@ @ @ Factory sales of passenger cars and trucks in 
1936 apparently totaled more than 4,700,000 units, or a 
gain of 20% over the preceding year. Makers had the 
largest volume of last quarter factory sales in their history. 
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Ford in Florida: Largest Florida industrial 
exposition ever opened is Ford’s in Miami. 
Seen here in an aerial view, the exposition 
is built around a great patio and landscaped 
with tropical vegetation and royal palms. It 
displays, Ford, Lincoln and Lincoln-Zephyr 
ears and trucks; southern materials used in 
them; and aids to safe and economical driv- 
ing. Miami was selected as the site because 
of the huge tourist traffic. Walter Dorwin 
Teague is the designer. 


Radio Man: Ernest 

Hi. Vogel, after years 

ef selling and 

merchandising for 

American Piano Co. 
. and RCA Mfg. Co., 
‘ is now manager of 

the General Electric 
¢ radio sales division 
¥ 


at Bridgeport, Conn. 


panel 


at 


_ 


He Flies Through the Air: (Below) 
Andre Kostelanetz, orchestra con- 
ductor of Columbia Broadcasting 
System, has been voted “America’s 
No. 1 Air Passenger” and _ pre- 
sented with a loving cup by the 
air lines. Last year he flew 126,000 
miles, mainly between Hollywood 

d New York. He alternated be- 
tween directing the music of a pic- 
ture, in Cal., and waving the baton 
on the twice-weekly Chesterfield 
radio periods in N. Y. 


Super- Store: Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Co. believes its 
model store in Westwood 
Village, Los Angeles 
suburb, “will start a new 
era in paint and wallpaper 
establishments.” Scenic 
panels and decorative wall- 
papers, cream and blue 
painted walls and ceiling, 
white fixtures, easy chairs, 
almost perfect lighting are 
some of its advantages. 
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It’s a Heater, Honest: Shades of the old cast iron kitchen eye- 
sore! In the cabinet at left above is an automatic gas water 
heater. Finished in white enamel, the chrome top forms a 
work table. It provides 28 gallons of hot water an hour. 
United American Bosch Corp., Springfield, Mass., is the maker. 


Big and Little Brother: Padola Corp., 
New York, offers a genuine sample with 
this double-decker package. Trial jar is 
on top (shown in the cut-away carton) 
and if a buyer doesn’t like the brushless 
shaving cream his money is refunded on 
return of the large jar. Carton and 
display by Robert Gair Co. 


Re-sale Price Maintenance— 
How to Get It If You Want It ‘7 


In the first of two articles, the country’s foremost advocate 


of price maintenance analyzes the Supreme Court’s decision 


—summarizes existing state legislation—and gives practical 


answers to many questions which are today’s cross-word 


puzzles to marketing men. 


BY WILLIAM H. INGERSOLL 


President, Ingersoll & Norvell, 
New York 


State rendered a _ decision 

which in future years will be 
looked back upon as marking one of 
the turning-points from which the 
succeeding years of the commercial his- 
tory of the nation will be counted— 
indeed some of the social history as 
well. 


That decision is going to make a 
great deal of difference in the work of 
those responsible for finding markets 
for the goods produced throughout the 
country. It solves problems for some 
and raises problems for others. Most 
people will never realize that a ques- 
tion quite as significant to the fate of 
the nation as that of the Recovery Act 
or the Security and Exchange or the 
Labor Relations Acts was settled 
by this decision. Only a few will 
trace the changes which are soon to be 
felt in the destinies of the smaller 
merchant and by chain stores, or of 
the smaller cities and towns in their 
rivalry with the great cities, or of the 
nationally known articles of merchan- 
dise in their competition with the 
private brand or anonymous article— 
few, I say, will trace these and other 
coming changes to the new national 
policy so quietly laid down in this 
decision of the Court. 

Yet the effects of the Court’s ruling 
in the Fair Trade Law cases appealed 
from Illinois and California, are so 
far-reaching that they will be felt by 


N December 7 last the Su- 
() preme Court of the United 


_every consumer who buys over the re- 


tail counter, by every wholesaler sup- 
plying retailers, and by factories, 
wage-earners and farmers producing 
for these others. 


The sooner, then, that we under- 
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stand that a new policy is ordained by 
this decision, that distribution has re- 
ceived a new dispensation, the sooner 
we can fall in step with coming de- 
velopments and rise with the tide of 
events. 


What Was It That the Court 
Decided? In effect, that it is not un- 
constitutional under the Federal Con- 
stitution for a state to adopt a law au- 
thorizing the makers of competitive 
branded articles or their agents to enter 
into agreemerits with wholesale or retail 
dealers, stipulating the prices at which 
such articles are to be re-sold in trans- 
actions within that state. It also ruled 
that such a law may make such agree- 
ments binding upon any dealer in the 
state who buys such goods with knowl- 
edge that the agreements are in force 
with other dealers, whether he himself 
has signed them or not. If he objects 
to the terms of the agreements he 
should not buy the goods, but he can- 
not obtain them and then break the 
contract prices to which others are 
bound, thereby rendering the agree- 
ments unworkable by those who have 
lawfully entered into them. 


At What Are These Laws Aimed? 
The laws, designated as Fair Trade 
Acts, are intended to make it possible 
to prevent price-cutting on trade- 
marked goods in popular demand. 
Such goods have frequently been sold 
by some dealers, conspicuously depart- 
ment stores and chain stores, at cost or 
below. The effect has been to cause 
dealers generally to stop handling the 
items so cut or to resist selling them 
and to recommend in their place some- 
thing on which they could make a liv- 
ing profit. It has also been to discredit 
in public estimation dealers who tried 


to get a normal price, and has spread 
the impression that price-cutting stores 
give better values than others on all 
their goods, thus diverting trade on a 
broad scale from the smaller merchants 
to the large retailers. 


Price-Cutting’s Repercussions 


Price-cutting on well-known goods 
has been an important factor in the 
growth of chain stores and in the 
weakening or crushing of independ- 
ents. It has also hurt the wholesalers 
whose sales are dependent upon ordi- 
mary retailers and has dislocated the 
currents of trade. It has diverted busi- 
ness from smaller cities and towns to 
the larger centers where the price-cut- 
ters operate principally. It has ren- 
dered manufacturers more and more 
under the power of large retailers 
whose growing domination of the con- 
sumer markets enabled them to exact 
increasingly onerous discounts, allow- 
ances, rebates and other forms of com- 
pensation in return for the large orders 
they could offer manufacturers. In 
some cases it drove down the prices 
received by manufacturers to the point 
where the reductions had to be taken 
out of the pay envelopes of their wage 
earners and thus impaired the purchas- 
ing power and living standards of the 
workers. 

Too, price-cutting restricted the dis- 
tribution of popular trade-marked 
goods by causing regular dealers to 
stop handling them and unduly con- 
centrated their sale in the relatively 
few stores which cut the prices. 

Primarily the laws have aimed to 
give manufacturers the right to con- 
trol the re-sale prices of their branded 
goods. The legislation was sponsored 
mainly by associations of independent 
retailers with some help from manu- 
facturers and wholesalers. The re- 
tailers relied upon their combined 
strength to see that the manufacturers 
availed themselves of the right con- 
veyed by the laws when they were 
passed in the several states. We have 
yet to see how far their expectations 
are to be justified by the action of 
manufacturers in adopting and enforc- 
ing price-maintenance policies. 


How Many States Have Fair 
Trade Acts? Sixteen at present— 
Arizona, California, Illinois, Iowa, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, New 
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Jersey, New York, Ohio, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Virginia, 
Washington, Wisconsin. There are, 
however, 43 state legislatures in ses- 
sion this year and in most of the states 
where the Fair Trade Law has not al- 
ready been adopted it will be intro- 
duced under the sponsorship that 
secured its passage in the states which 
have enacted it. It is expected that 
the approval lately received from the 
Supreme Court will give great impetus 
to the movement and that many if not 
most of the remaining states will enact 
the law. 


Are the Fair Trade Acts of All 
the States the Same? Substantially 
the same. They are all modeled after 
the California statute which was pat- 
terned upon the old Capper-Kelly Fair 
Trade Bill, which, with some changes, 
has been before Congress for Federal 
enactment at every session since 1912. 
There it was sponsored by manufac- 
turers of trade-marked goods. Failing 
of adoption nationally, the retailers of 
California, headed by the druggists, in 
desperation decided to try to get the 
law through in their own state. In 
1933 it was passed. Soon it was 
found defective because it contained 
no provision binding non-signers to 
the price agreements. Thereupon it 
was amended by the section covering 
non-signers. 


Some of the state laws differ 
slightly. They all provide certain ex- 
ceptions to the price agreements, such 
as in case of dealers going out of busi- 
ness, sale of goods that are damaged, 
etc. Illinois requires, however, that 
goods be offered back to the producer 
before being put on sale as a close-out. 
Ohio has a similar provision. Rhode 
Island has this provision; also one 
allowing suit against malicious inter- 
ferers with re-sale agreements and a 
peculiar clause about the law being 
limited to goods made in Rhode Island 
or other states having Fair Trade Laws. 

Virginia has no non-signer provi- 
sion, but has one allowing suit against 
price-cutters who interfere with price- 
agreements or procure their breach. 
Wisconsin has a provision that the 
state’s department of Agriculture and 
Markets may void agreements which 
establish unfair or unreasonable prices. 
New Jersey has an additional and sep- 
arate act, adopted in 1913 and amend- 
ed in 1916, which permits a maker to 
establish his re-sale price simply by 
marking it on the goods or their con- 
tainer together with a notice that the 
price is to be observed. 

The laws are so nearly alike in all 
the 16 states that a uniform contract 
can be drawn which a manufacturer 
may use in any of the Fair Trade 
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states; or the contracts may be varied 
in some minor particulars and, theo- 
retically, the prices could be set 
differently for each state. 

In New Jersey and Wisconsin the 
lower state courts had held the non- 
signers séction of the Fair Trade Acts 
to be invalid prior to the ruling of the 
Supreme Court. Appeals from these 
decisions are being or will be carried 
to the highest courts in these states 
where presumably they will be reversed 
and made to agree with the Supreme 
Court’s decision. Meantime, price- 
cutters who may be knowingly violat- 
ing price-maintenance agreements in 
New York, New Jersey or Wisconsin 
are piling up risks of damage suits 
which cumulatively might penalize 
them heavily. And manufacturers who 
have hesitated about adopting price- 
maintenance policies on account of the 
decisions in these three states need not 
be longer deterred. 


Does the Decision of the Su- 
preme Court Upholding the Fair 
Trade Laws Make Them Valid in 
All of the 16 States? No, not if 
the state court in any state holds them 
to be invalid under the constitution of 
that state. In other words, technically 
the ruling of the highest Federal Court 
decrees only that if the courts of any 
state have found the law to be valid 
there, then there is nothing in the 
Federal Constitution to over-rule them. 
As a practical matter, however, it is the 
policy of state courts generally to fol- 
low the principles of law laid down by 
the U. S. Supreme Court. 

An important exception could arise 
though it is not likely to do so. For 
example, in New York State, the Court 
of Appeals, the highest court in the 
state, had already ruled in the case of 
Doubleday vs. Macy before any Fair 
Trade case had reached the Supreme 
Court. It held that the section of the 
law binding dealers to price-mainte- 
nance contracts even though they had 
not signed them, violated the state 
constitution and could not be enferced. 
That ruling, therefore, still stands in 
New York State and will remain until 
the Court of Appeals changes it. 

However, the Doubleday-Macy case 
was not a fairly representative one and 
a new case containing more representa- 
tive facts has already been carried to 
the New York Court of Appeals in 
the expectation that it will afford this 
court an opportunity to bring its ruling 
into conformity with that of the Su- 
preme Court. According to its own 
precedents, the Court of Appeals will 
strive to do this. And in this instance 
it is not difficult, because in the cases 
before the Supreme Court and before 
the New York Court of Appeals the 


William H. Ingersoll 


About the Autnor 


William H. Ingersoll’s name was not 
mentioned in the Supreme Court’s de- 
cision in the T[llinois-California Fair 
Trade cases, but his thinking permeated 
it, and in one important section of the 
decision his plan and almost his phrase- 
ology were a part of it. That was the 
novel distinction drawn between a trade- 
mark and the physical merchandise to 
which it is attached. Twenty years ago, 
as marketing director of Robert H. In- 
gersoll & Bro., he devised that plan for 
Ingersoll watches. “The watches are 
yours when you buy them,” was what 
in substance he told dealers on the con- 
tract printed on the watch box, “but the 
Ingersoll name is ours. If you want to 
cut the price you may do so—but only 
if you remove the Ingersoll name from 
the dial.” 


He has been a crusading advocate of 
price maintenance since 1910. Lower 
courts ruled against him, many _ other 
manufacturers grew fearful or apathetic, 
but he never gave up the fight. He has 
argued with and rallied the members of 
countless manufacturer, wholesaler and 
dealer organizations, appeared in many 
court cases, spoken hefore State Legisla- 
tures and Congressional Committees. In 
fact, several of the Supreme Court’s ar- 
guments may be found in his day-and-a- 
half testimony before Congressmen some 
ten years ago. 


Those who want price maintenance, 
and now are on the verge of having it 
nationally, owe a heavy debt of gratitude 
to William H. Ingersoll. He is now en- 
gaged in sales and merchandising work 
in partnership with Saunders Norvell, an- 
other frequent contributor to SM 
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grounds upon which the Fair Trade 
laws were questioned were exactly the 


same. All these cases challenged the 
laws under the “due process’ clause 
of the constitution. This clause is 
identical, word for word, in the con- 
stitutions of the United States and of 
the State of New York. 

It would be against precedent, then, 
for the Court of Appeals to say that 
this wording meant something differ- 
ent in New York from what the Su- 
preme Court has said it means in the 
country as a whole. Judge Crane, of 
the New York Court, during the argu- 
ment of this latest case, made the 
observation that his court strove to 
bring its findings into harmony with 
those of the Supreme Court. It seems 
probable, therefore, that we may look 
for an early ruling that will align New 
York with the Illinois and California 
Acts as upheld by the Supreme Court. 


How Can the Recent Ruling of 
the Supreme Court Be Reconciled 
with Its Earlier Miles Case Ruling 
Against Re-Sale Price Agreements? 
The court itself makes the distinction 
that in the Miles case it said that such 
agreements were invalid in the absence 
of a special statute authorizing them, 
but that now, in the states from which 
the cases before it were appealed, this 
lack had been supplied by fair trade 
acts which it has found constitutional. 
The court went further and indicated 
that similar legislation by Congress 


covering inter-state commerce would 
be found valid. Such legislation seems 
likely to be adopted either on a nation- 
wide basis or as between the states 
with fair trade laws. 


Does the Decision of the U. S. 
Supreme Court Make Nation-wide 
Price-Maintenance Possible at 
Once? Two views are possible, but 
the view commonly accepted in in- 
formed circles is that it does not. I 
differ; but the preponderant opinion 
is that the court has merely said that 
any state may properly enact laws per- 
mitting price-maintenance on_ trade- 
marked goods in open competition 
within its own boundaries. 

This would only give a manufac- 
turer within the state or his domestic 
agent there, the right to make intra- 
state contracts. Such contracts could 
not apply to goods coming directly 
from another state to dealers within 
the state. It is required that the goods 
come “to rest’’ in the custody of a sub- 
sidiatry or agent within the state who 
could then make re-sale price agree- 
ments and reship the goods to the 
dealers there. The billing and collec- 
tions should also be done intra-state. 

According to this prevailing view, 
therefore, a manufacturer located out- 
side of the 16 states having fair trade 
laws would have to have a subsidiary 
or agent in each of these states 
through whom to transact his business. 
If he were located in one of the 16 
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Clerk-Proof: A new type of display device for which users claim the attributes of 

“clerk-proof,” strength, space conservation, and placing of the product at the correct 

eye angle, has been adopted by Calvert, Martin’s V.0., A & P, and others. It is called 
the Napcone, and is produced by the National Process Co., New York. 
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states he would have to have this ar- 
rangement in each of the other 15 
states and could make contracts only 
in his own state himself because these 
state laws do not apply to transactions 
crossing state boundaries. 

Another plan, the so-called system 
of “omnibus” or blanket contracts 
issued by wholesalers to dealers within 
their states, has also been used in 
some states but the legality of this de- 
pends upon the state law and might 
be construed as “‘conspiracy’’ in some 
states. 

Congress could pass an enabling act 
allowing citizens in any of the states 
having fair trade acts to make agree- 
ments in inter-state commerce with 
citizens of any or all of the other of 
these states and such action by Con- 
gress is likely at an early date. 

My own view is, however, that 
none of these devices are now neces- 
sary in the light of the Supreme 
Court’s ruling. I think there is a 
simpler way which I will explain in 
connection with the trade-mark ques- 
tion. 


Does the Novel Distinction Be- 
tween a Trade-Mark and _ the 
Physical Merchandise to Which It 
Is Attached Provide an Alternative 
System of Price Control? 1 think it 
does. In its earlier decision in the 
Miles case, the Supreme Court said in 
effect that a manufacturer, having sold 
his goods, could not stipulate the 
price at which the new owner must 
re-sell them, even by agreement. The 
question of control turned on owner- 
ship. But in its recent decision the 
Court recognized a new consideration: 

It pointed out that in trade- 
marked goods there are two distinct 
pieces of property—(1) The actual 
physical commodity and (2) the in- 
tangible property in the trade-mark. 
The physical goods are what the 
maker sells to dealers but the trade- 
mark and the good will represented by 
it remain his property even though de- 
livered with the goods to dealers. 
Said the Court: 

“We are here dealing not with a 
commodity alone but with a com- 
modity plus the brand or trade-mark 
which it bears as evidence of its 
origin Appellants (dealers) 
own the commodity; they do not own 
the mark or good will that the mark 
symbolizes It is well settled 
that the proprietor of the good will is 
entitled to protection as against one 
who attempts to deprive him of the 
benefits resulting from the same, by 
using his labels and trade-mark with- 
out his consent and authority.” 

Now if the control of property 

(Continued on page 279) 
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The buyer inevitably howls at rising 
prices. Have sales ammunition ready to 
comhat that howl. 


When You Have to Tell Buyers 
Your Price Has Gone Up 


RISE in the price of the goods you sell is uct which set it apart from competition: Style 
a challenge to the skill of any salesman. angles, workmanship, guarantee, advertised name, 
In the hands of a man who doesn’t know careful inspection, extra quality in the materials 
what to do with it, it means lost customers, from which it is fabricated. Use these to bring 
contention with buyers, new sales resistance. Used out values which the buyer may not previously 
correctly, it can turn spasmodic in-and-out buyers have fully appreciated. 
into contract buyers, and can build small orders Fourth rule: Merchandise your advertising to its 
into big orders. It can be a potent argument for full limits. 
concentration of purchases; it is a splendid oppor- Fifth rule: Do not dwell on the problems 
tunity to re-tell the quality sales story. which forced your company to push prices up: 
Of all the rules governing the right way to Increased taxes, rising market in raw materials, 
present an increase in price to a customer, the most higher labor costs, or whatever. The buyer isn’t 
important is this: Do not ever, ander any condi- interested in your problems. Show him, instead, 
tions, approach the subject in an attitude of apology. how he can meet his own problems under the 
Second rule: Anticipate a howl. Even though circumstances. 
the customer may know in advance that a price And remember this: A period of rising prices 
rise was to be expected, he will howl. Therefore, is a period of good business with the expectation 
have your sales arguments ready. of better business to come. The depression is be- 
Third rule: Look for the features in your prod- hind you. 
Reprints of this page are available at three cents each, remittance with order, 
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Salesmen Stick and Sueceed Under 


Hedges’ Personal Budget Plan 


Average length of service for 15 full-time agents in the 


Kansas City office of Equitable Life is 14 1/3 years—all 


because the boss makes them look down the gun-barrel of 


minimum expenses every month. 


Read the details of the 


plan behind this remarkable record. 


66 HE agent or salesman whose 
income does not cover the 
outgo for his own current 
living expenses, month by 

month, is a liability to any company. 

Dissatisfied, he rapidly becomes worth- 

less to himself and harmful to the 

morale of the organization as a 

whole.” So says Herbert A. Hedges, 

general agent of the Equitable Life 

Insurance Co., of Iowa, at Kansas 

City, who ten years ago devised a solu- 

tion to this problem, a budget plan 

that since has functioned successfully. 

“If we can’t keep a salesman bal- 
ancing his personal budget, he must 
inevitably fail, and the company lose 
the considerable amount invested in 
his training and experience.” 


“Can Do” vs. “Must Do” 


Unrelentingly, week after week and 
month after month, Mr. Hedges ham- 
mers home to the men who make up 
his agency the absolute necessity of 
analyzing their basic money needs for 
week, month and year, and then bud- 
geting the minimum amount of busi- 
ness that will produce that much cash. 
Agents either produce enough to cover 
their minimum requirements or Mr. 
Hedges advises them to find a line in 
which they can succeed. 

Mr. Hedges’ double-edged budget 
plan is a quick and exact method of 
measuring on one side what the man 
must do, and on the other, what he 
can and is willing to do. Within 90 
days the man writes in his budget 
record the answers to these unknowns. 
If, within that period he shows him- 
self unable or unwilling to fill out the 
budget book satisfactorily, then the 
Hedges agency doesn’t want him. 
This is because Mr. Hedges has found 
that the plan is essential to the suc- 
cessful salesman in his agency. 
Whether the agent is in his first or his 
tenth year, he must make up his bud- 
get every week, every month, and 
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Equitable’s Herbert A. Hedges. 


BY 
KENNETH FORCE 


every year, and he must confer on it 
with Mr. Hedges each month. 

Each week each salesman asks him- 
self the question, “What is the 
smallest amount I must have to cover 
the necessities of food, clothing, and 
rent so my family can live?” He sets 
down the answer in his weekly ‘Plans 
and Results” book, together with what 
he proposes to do each day of the suc- 
ceeding six in order to produce that 
amount. At the end of the week he 
records the results. 

From this weekly summary, he pre- 


pares, at the beginning of each month, 
a budget of prospects and needs for 
the coming month. He does the same 
thing at the beginning of each year. 
At the end of each period he sets 
down a detailed record of results and 
how they were obtained, so that he has 
a complete debit and credit ledger of 
his personal business. 

Thus the agent writes his own 
ticket: This is his estimate of his 
needs; these are his plans to get the 
business that will satisfy them. The 
agent cannot escape the facts and im- 
plications of his record, and he can 
hardly avoid analyzing in what re- 
spects he is not doing the job properly. 
Mr. Hedges doesn’t express his opin- 
ion as to the agent’s inefficiency; he 
merely points it out to him and offers 
a remedy. 

“Because it forces the agent to 
make, every week, not only a financial 
inventory but an inventory of how to 
get business as well, budgeting tends 
to make him a better manager of his 
own financial affairs, and therefore 
better able to tell other persons how 
to improve theirs,” declares Mr. 
Hedges. 


Minimum Proves No Damper 


His budget becomes also a quota, 
self-set and constantly checked against 
every business-getting factor—raw ma- 
terials (prospects), sales methods, etc. 
Sales contests and agency or company 
quotas supplement this, but minimum 
living expenses remain the agent’s 
basic objective. 

Insisting on the least he can get 
along with, rather than on the most 
he can reasonably produce, hasn’t pre- 
vented the agent from reaching a 
greater volume. On the contrary, 
Mr. Hedges has found that the sales- 
man who sells enough to meet his 
minimum requirements is more likely 
to write double that amount than is 
the man who sets his objective at the 
maximum goal. Insistence on meeting 
minimum requirements hasn’t psycho- 
logically limited the agent’s productive 
ability. 

“If I can get my man to make a 
living, to look down the gun-barrel 
of minimum expenses every month, 
then I can increase his business five 
times. The method is the same as is 
used to get him to produce up to his 
expenses. If his minimum expenses 
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By the day, week, month, and year every 
Equitable Life salesman notes his minimum 
income needs and how he proposes to attain 
those necessities. Reproduced are the cards 
by which he charts his course and assays the 
orders at hand or in the near future. 

Directly above, the daily and weekly reports 
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Houre in Field 


Today's work shows I naed to improve in: 


showing what he expects and what he ac- 
complished. Above them, is the “Inventory 
Check” of the condition of his “raw mate- 
rial’-—prospects. At left, a monthly anal- 
ysis of expected business. Top card records 
results. See story for detailed explanation 
of each form. 
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are $100 a month, and he is making 
$100 a month, he has nothing. To 
possess $15 a month extra he must 


write $1,000 more business. Not 
much, but it gives him $15 to spend 
on things he wants, or to save. With 
$1,000 less volume, he’s in debt and 
headed for the back door. When he 
sells $1,000 a month over the mini- 
mum, it is only a step to the sale of 
another $1,000 a month, and so on.” 

One copy of the monthly budget is 
retained by Mr. Hedges, another by 
the agent. When the agent reaches 
his quota, Mr. Hedges congratulates 
him, usually by letter, and suggests 
that “you now can put something 
aside.” 

If he doesn’t reach the budget re- 
quirements, Mr. Hedges requests a 
conference, and they go over his pro- 
duction record to determine at exactly 
what point he is falling down. 

Take a case in which the agent's 
difficulties were more serious than 
usual. 

“What bills didn’t you pay last 
month ?” Mr. Hedges asked the agent. 
“Which one of your creditors is hav- 
ing to carry you? This is confidential. 
Tell me. What did your wife have to 
do without, or the children? One of 
those things had to happen. It's 
simple arithmetic: Unless you reach 
your quota, bills must be paid by 
someone else—a matter of charity—or 
they must be carried over as delin- 
quent accounts. 


Salesmen Must Face Facts 


“If you can tell me any other way 
to do the job,” Mr. Hedges offered, 
“I'll be tickled to death to hear it. 
But if you simply won’t do the things 
that the situation clearly calls for, 
that’s different: Even God can’t help 
you. Because it doesn’t take any more 
or any less guts to succeed in life in- 
surance than anywhere else.” 

“I can’t get prospects.” 

“Okay. I'll give you two ideas, use 
of either one of which will give you 
enough prospects for the rest of your 
life. However, all the ideas in the 
world are worthless unless you use 
them.” 

While Mr. Hedges doesn’t believe 
in the “rough and tough” method of 
handling the salesman, he puts the 
matter squarely up to the man. With 
the budget record the salesman knows 
that the manager is neither incorreet 
in his diagnosis nor prejudiced in his 
prescription. 

Close supervision of the salesman’s 
personal finances is one of the most 
fundamental jobs of sales management 
to Mr. Hedges, and is not an invasion 
of his men’s private affairs. The man- 
ager is responsible to his company for 
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the latter's investment in the develop- 
ment of a salesman. And the man- 
ager owes it to the salesman to make 
every reasonable effort to see that poor 
management of his private affairs does 
not, through carelessness or underrat- 
ing of their importance, cause the 
failure of a man otherwise qualified 
for his job. 

“It is the good man we have to 
watch out for. The misfit will let us 
help him worry forever. We have to 
fire him.” 

Every man is in business for the 
same reason as a corporation or com- 
pany, Mr. Hedges thinks—to make 
money: First of all, to break even, 
to make income meet outgo; secondly, 
for his “stockholders,” his wife and 
children and their future, and for 
himself and the old man he will some 
day be. If he places his own job of 
selling on the same basis as a business 
must in order to make money, he will 


find it difficult to kid himself out of 
the job. 

Proof of the pudding lies in the 
record of the agency, which probably 
has a larger percentage of agents mak- 
ing a living than any other in Kansas 
City. For the last 12 years these 
agents have, on the average, earned 
well over $3,000 apiece a year. 

“I'd rather have three men in my 
agency who are making a living,” Mr. 
Hedges looks at it, “than 15, 12 of 
whom are not balancing outgo with 
income. Then neither I, the agent, 
nor his family has to worry.” 

Proof also lies in the agency’s man- 
power record. The average length of 
service of 15 full-time agents, in both 
Kansas City and the out-of-town terri- 
tory, is 141% years. The average is 
1534 for the ten Kansas City agents. 
The record is a remarkable one even 
now when every general agent and 

(Continued on page 262) 


Marketing Flashes 


First Aid for Harrassed Housewives—Trailers bie 
Mail Order Catalog—Gadget Curbs Demon Drivers 


Rx Business 

Druggists’ soda fountain and stamp 
trade is thriving, but the number of 
prescriptions written and compounded 
have been dwindling alarmingly. 
Sporadic efforts to reverse the tide 
have heretofore been on too small a 
scale to accomplish much. American 
Druggist brings forward a broad plan 
that involves magazine and radio ads, 
extensive editorial cooperation, lectures 
and energetic merchandising. 

Purpose of the scheme is to induce 
doctors to write more prescriptions, 
give fewer oral ones. If all of the 
142,000 licensed physicians were to 
scribble only one more prescription a 
day, drug stores’ present prescription 
volume of $140,000,000 and $100,- 
000,000 in allied items, would receive 
a healthy tonic. 

American Druggist’s attempt to 
benefit its readers includes a campaign 
to physicians in a leading medical jour- 
nal; radio programs on a larger scale 
than has ever been used by any drug 
publication. Articles to the druggists 
in A.D.’s pages will describe efficient 
management and promotion of pre- 
scription departments. Intensive mer- 
chandising through trade channels to 
doctors, druggists, and wholesalers 
rounds out the plan. 

The magazine is now spreading its 
cards on the table for drug manufac- 
turers and ad agencies to contemplate. 
Perhaps this is the idea that will set 
thousands of pharmacists to pounding 


mortars and 


concocting 
liquids. 


soothing 


No Sardine Can Crowbars 

In every survey of packages and 
products, and SM has conducted a 
number in recent years, housewives 
have objected most vociferously to sar- 
dine cans. Cooks from Pawtucket to 
Pocatello have wailed the same refrain, 
“It takes a sledge hammer, a jimmy, 
prayer, and Black Magic to get the 
contents out. The key always breaks 
off. That’s why we seldom serve the 
little fishes.” 

Thanks to the Norwegian Alumi- 
nium Co., Norwegian sardines now 
come in aluminum cans that “‘roll open 
as easily as winding a watch.” Con- 
tents drop out whole and undamaged 
rather than having to be forced out by 
fork or ice pick. 

Note the spelling of the company’s 
name. It’s a translation of a Nor- 
wegian jaw-breaker, not a printer's 
error for aluminum.” 

Aluminum cans never tarnish or 
turn dark, and therefore preserve the 
contents in its original state, “actually 
permit the product’s natural quality 
and flavor to improve with age.” Of . 
the same size and shape as regulation 
tin plate cans, aluminum containers 
cost from 50 to 60 cents more for a 
100-can case. This increase is offset 
by a saving of 15 or 20% on shipping 
costs, since aluminum is so much 
lighter than tin. 
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Norwegian Aluminium’s research 
laboratory perfected the new can after 
several years’ experiment. The com- 
pany, so far, has done little promotion 
of the container because, explains Erik 
Anker, N.A. export manager, “The 
thing will sell itself. It’s a natural as 
far as housewives are concerned, ac- 
customed as they are to aluminum 
utensils in their kitchens—and to the 
difficulty of opening canned sardines.” 

No media have been used to date, 
only booklets to the trade and con- 
sumers, window displays and streamers 
printed in aluminum ink. “Easy open- 
ing means easy sales,” grocers are ad- 
vised. A more intensified program is 
contemplated for the Summer, how- 
ever, once the new can has taken hold 
and demonstrated its adaptability for 
packing herring kipper snacks as well 
as sardines. 

The Norwegian packers believe the 
aluminum easy-opening can is as good 
as a zipper in ripping apart a long- 
standing sales barrier. 


Aluminum is easy on both thumbs and 
tempers. 


Ward Follows the Sun 


Starting in the South and working 
North, Montgomery Ward has begun 
distribution of its Spring-Summer mail 
order catalog. Size and circulation are 
both larger than last year: 796 pages 
and 6,500,000 copies, compared to 
716 and 6,000,000. 

Prices show a decrease of slightly 
more than 1%. The size of orders 
which may be bought ‘‘on time’ has 
been reduced from $20 to $10. Off- 
cials predict that 1937 will ‘probably 
show a steady improvement’ over 
1936, “the best year in the company’s 
history.” 

Two trailers are offered in the cata- 
log for the first time. A two-passen- 
ger model sells for $475 cash and 
$510 on time; four-passenger size is 
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Home on Wheels: The 
young lady is making 
down one of the 
beds of a Montgomery 
Ward four - passenger 
trailer. It may be used 
either for a double or 
twin bed. Indicative 
of the mail order 
house’s belief in this 
newest type of living 
is the feature space it 
is alloting to trailers 
in the Spring-Summer 
catalog. In the picture 
one side of the trailer 
has been cut away to 
permit utmost visi- 
bility. 
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priced at $495 cash, or $532 on pay- 
ments. Such items as electric brakes 
and a built-in heating stove are extra. 
The prices are f.o.b. factory. Buyers 
may drive to the factory at Chesaning, 
Mich., and haul their trailer away, or 
it will be trundled to them at a flat 
rate per mile. 

The 16-foot trailers will tour the 
country selling themselves. Jack Story, 
one of the first air mail pilots, member 
of the “Caterpillar Club’—airmen 
who have been forced to “bail out’’— 
and nationally known as a radio broad- 
caster, will be aboard one rolling 
home. Mrs. Story will act as house— 
beg pardon—trailer-keeper. When- 
ever Story finds a Montgomery Ward 
store he will stop, talk, sell, and some- 
times broadcast. Properly _ press- 
agented, he is expected to be an order- 
inciting visitor in many towns. 

Supplementing the page in the gen- 
eral catalog, Ward is issuing a special 
trailer catalog about February 15. 
Obviously the company anticipates a 
fleet of trailer buyers. 


Posts and People 


W. E. Lawson, with the ad and sales 
divisions of Selby Shoe Co., Ports- 
mouth, Ohio, for the last five years, 
has been appointed mgr. of sales pro- 
motion. 

E, J. Anderson becomes gen. s.m. 
for Jas. Barclay & Co., Ltd., with 
headquarters in Detroit. The company, 
a subsidiary of Hiram Walker-Gooder- 
ham & Worts, introduced its line to 
this country only a year ago. Mr. 
Anderson has been asst. gen. s.m. of 
Hiram Walker, Inc., for the last two 
and a half years. Previously he was 
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ad mgr. of the Indianapolis News and 
the A. B. C. Washer Co. 

H. E. Jordan has been appointed ad 
mgr. of Hamilton Beach Co., Racine, 
Wis., in charge of advertising, sales 
promotion, and printing. 

C. W. Steinhauer, Jr., becomes s.m. 
of Micro-Westco, Inc., Slice-Master 
bread slicer division. 

W. B. Montague joins National 
Radiator Corp., Johnstown, Pa., as ad 
and sales promotion mgr. Previously 
he held similar positions with Surface 
Combustion Corp., Toledo, and Delco 
Appliance Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 


Zone-O-Trol 


Automotive makers are ending radio 
programs with the reminder, “It’s 
smart to drive safely.” Lumbermens 
Mutual Casualty Co. bears down hard 
on the copy theme, “Not over 50.” 
These two straws indicate that there is 
a strong sentiment for careful motor- 
ing. Riding the prevailing breeze is 
Zone-O-Trol Corp. of America, Min- 
neapolis, with a device making fast 
driving impossible. 

Unlike governors for autos, the 
Zone-O-Trol is said not to impair 
pick-up or power. Operated by a dial 
on the dashboard, it limits top speed 
to 30, 45, or 60 miles an hour, which- 
ever the driver prefers. This maxi- 
mum can be set, locked, and the key 
removed. With the key in his pocket, 
Father may be certain that Junior will 
not outrace Barney Oldfield. 

Production is under way, though 
few Zone-O’s are on the market yet. 
In the near future they will be ready 
for car fleets and individuals. Mean- 
time, the Minneapolis office of BBDO 
is busy hatching ad plans. 
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STANDARD RED CROWN GIVES 
E-SECOND 


STANDARD OL COMPANY 


HIGHEST POSSIBLE 
WINTER MILEAGE 


S. O.’s cartoon char- 
acters, who “run to 
chin and voice,” are 
mostly “in a_ state 
halfway between sur- 
prise and dilemma” 
—but short copy car- 
ope ersten rage ries a ring of convic- 
ener tion . . . and pushes 
Red Crown sales up 
and up. 


S. O. Finds Publie Likes Humor; 
Smile Copy Now in 1,600 Papers 


HE Standard Oil Co., of Indi- 

ana, stays funny. That one-time 

sedate and dignified business 

house moved over to the funny 
side some time last year and, if you 
have followed the financial pages, you 
know that the profits poured in. So 
new batches of humorous advertising 
are being sluiced into the laps of the 
driving public. 

This notable child of the grizzled 
Judge Landis’ long-ago Standard Oil 
decision, now bigger than the ancient 
monopoly from which it was chipped, 
has just announced that it is carrying 
its giggles to the readers of 1,600 
mid-west daily and weekly newspa- 
pers. Standard has about 23,000 deal- 
ers in 13 midwestern states. The com- 
bined newspapers which will carry its 
messages have a total circulation of 
about 12,500,000. 

Under the accepted ground rules for 
estimating readers, that means the mes- 
sages, in due course, should smite the 
eyes of upwards of 50,000,000 per- 
sons. Those newspapers, according to 
Wesley I. Nunn, advertising manager, 
via Conger Reynolds, tycoon of the 
company’s publicity department and 
occasional golfer, are to grab off three 
dollars out of every four this Standard 
spends (or invests) in advertising in 
1937. 

The laugh effect in the Indiana 
Standard’s broad copy is in the hands 
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of that efficient chuckle-maker, Lichty. 
Cartoonist Lichty’s people are a brawl- 
ing lot. They run to chin and voice 
but all they have above the iris-line 
would hardly make the back of a 
turtle. They are mostly in a state half- 
way between surprise and dilemma. 

meses gow ring stumble-bums are 
exaggerated gorillas with coil-springs 
growing out of their heaving bosoms. 
They have satchel feet. The publishers 
of 1,600 newspapers, recipients of the 
moneyed shower, at least will find fun 
in them no end. 

In order that the reader may not 
miss Standard’s main idea and chief 
hope, small fragments of copy are 
scattered about on the borders of the 
layout, telling, in light tune, about the 
one-minute starting the car driver can 
get with Standard Red Crown gasoline 
—plus a word or two for Iso-Vis, etc. 

To make the nature of the copy clear 
we quote from an early proof-sheet 
advanced to SM. Mrs. Yellmouth, 
who may have been a famous tackle in 
her day, arrives home with her arms 
filled with groceries. Husband, she 
finds, is all set with his legs under the 
dining-room table. The lady speaks: 

“Hold your horses, Homer. And 
— of horses, it might be better 
if you rode one home from work, be- 
cause that Red Crown gasoline gets 
you here before supper is even 
started.” 


And after that, this: 
“Stop us if you've heard this be- 


fore . . . but Standard Red Crown 
starts an engine in good condition in 
one second at zero—warms it up 
faster than ever before—and delivers 
the highest possible Winter mileage. 
In other words, you get brilliant per- 
formance plus economy. 

“If that sounds good, get a trial 
tankful from your nearby Standard Oil 
dealer and Standard Red Crown will 
make good.” 

Inasmuch as no modern advertising 
ever seems to be complete without a 
pretty girl with a modicum of clothes, 
an essence of the same has been added. 
It’s the shiver stuff that has been creep- 
ing into the magazine slicks recently. 

Example: A’ lovely maid in tennis 
shorts standing in the snow. This 
brings the thought, as explained in the 
copy, that what’s adequate in the 
Summer may not do in near-zero tem- 
peratures. Anyway you are supposed 
to get the idea, and Iso-Vis, if not the 
girl, The public is promised a full 
series of shiver pictures. 

McCann-Erickson, Inc., 
job, as always. 


does the 


Mo-Tel Starts Quick, 
Painless Service for 
Stranded Autoists 


“Engine trouble, and goodness 
knows where I can get nearby, de- 
pendable garage service,” mourns the 
motorist. 

“Oh, for a way to reach the out-of- 
town motorist who needs repairs,” 
ponders the garage man. 

Each needs the other, but how to 
make the contact without exorbitant 
advertising expense has been a univer- 
sal problem because the garage man 
cannot afford large advertising ex- 
penditures. The job awaited some sort 
of a plan whereby many garage owners 
might coordinate their activities in this 
respect. 

And now enters Mo-Tel Service, 
Inc., incorporated under the laws of 
Rhode Island, with central offices in 
Providence, with Herbert C. Hess, an 
engineer, as president; Edward Oak- 
ley, a veteran automobile man, vice- 
president and general manager; Walter 
H. Olsen, a financier, treasurer. 

It seems that a garage owner of 
their acquaintance bemoaned the fact 
that he, as an individual business 
owner, had no efficient way of so pro- 
moting his business as to make a direct 
contact with stranger-motorists in 
town. The result was an intensive 


study of the need. 
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Mo-Tel works with Western Union 
in furnishing a dependable, local gar- 
age service. The stranded motorist 
goes to the nearest telephone, calls 
Western Union, giving the location of 
his car, its trade make, and specifying 
whether tire, engine or towing service 
is needed. 

WU consults zoned records fur- 
nished by Mo-Tel and at once calls the 
nearest Mo-Tel auto service. Of 50 
inquiries received during the first 
month, resulting in 32 actual service 
calls and of nearly that many received 
during the first week of the present 
year, nearly all were completed and 
gatage service on its way within five 
minutes. Mo-Tel has contacted each 
Mo-Tel Service user, finding some very 
fine comment—without a single com- 
plaint! 

In case the motorist offers little in- 
formation, the WU operator asks four 
questions: 

“What is the make of your car, 
please? 

“Where is the car located? 

“What is the nature of your car 
trouble ? 

“What is the license number?” 

Whereupon she answers, “I shall 
pass your call to the Mo-Tel Service 
immediately.” 

The plan was started November 25, 
1936, covering Rhode Island and Con- 
necticut, with definite plans to include 
additional states until the service is na- 
tion-wide. 

The service has been widely adver- 
tised through one-minute radio flashes 
in Bridgeport, New Haven, Hartford 
and Providence five evenings each 
week, by two billboards located on 
main highways, through one-column 
four-inch ads in 18 newspapers each 
Wednesday and Saturday, and by dis- 
plays and posters featured in Western 
Union offices and in all Mo-Tel 
garages and service stations. Shortly, 
direct-mail material will go out to the 
owners of 180,000 cars registered in 
those two states. All advertising is 
handled by the New York agency, 
Badger & Browning & Hersey, Inc. 

Each Mo-Tel garage or service sta- 
tion has been selected for dependabil- 
ity of service, and each is signed up in 
a contract which requires the owner 
to pay a $15 quarterly fee plus a 25- 
cent fee to WU for each service call. 

A main feature of the service is that 
the work done will be charged for at 
regular, standard local rates, protect- 
ing the unfortunate motorist from ex- 
Orbitant charges. Garages, further- 
more, are charted according to makes 
of cars serviced, so thar the Ford own- 
er and the Pierce-Arrow professor 
alike receive a specialized service. 
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Williamson Researches the Candy 
Business; Findings Aid Jobbers 


A trained accountant found some pertinent answers to the 


question, “Why aren’t wholesalers doing a better job of 


selling candy? 


BY LESTER B. COLBY 


NE day a little more than a 
year ago George H. William- 
son, president of the Wil- 
liamson Candy Co., maker of 

the famous Oh Henry candy bar, sat 
in conference with an experienced ac- 
countant. There was considerable 
conversation, but the main idea might 
be summed up briefly as follows: 

“There’s something wrong with the 
candy business. I want you to go out 
and get to jobbers. See little ones and 
big ones. Get to their books. Ana- 
lyze them, Find out what the trouble 
is. When the job’s done come back 
and report to headquarters. Maybe 
we can do the business some good. 
It’s up to you.” 

Early last Fall the first of a series of 
neatly printed booklets went out. 
There are about 6,000 candy jobbers 
in the United States but in a little 
while, because of requests from other 
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Among the 16 booklets are these. 


sources, the press run was raised to 
7,500. The other day Mr. William- 
son, on request, loaned a represenfative 
of SM a series of 16 booklets with the 
remark: 


“Please don’t destroy or lose them. 
We're running short of back copies in 
this series.” 


Pethaps, before going further, it 
may be well to put down a picture of 
the candy situation as Mr. Williamson 
explained it. Distribution is effected, 
generally, by these means: 

1. The “one-truck’”” salesman who 
owns and drives his truck. He carries 
no stocks. He merely loads his truck, 
buying from some city jobber, and 
goes out on his route. He delivers 
from his truck and sells for cash if he 
can. 


2. The truck jobber, who buys di- 
rect from the manufacturer. He car- 
ries a stock which he often stores in 
his garage or basement. He usually 
operates in cities or fair-sized towns. 
As a rule he owns a single truck. 

3. The “service” candy company 
which has an office, a warehouse, and 
one or more salesmen. Some sell di- 
rect from the truck and others take 
orders for delivery later. Of necessity 
this jobber keeps something approxi- 
mating a set of books. 


4. The “cash and carry” jobber 
who sells over the counter for cash. 
Conditions usually force him to: start 
making deliveries and, in time, he 
finds that he is delivering a half or 
more of his goods, usually at cash and 
carry prices. Sometimes he adds to- 
bacco or other lines. 


5. The “supply jobber,” found 
only in the larger cities. He sels 
principally to wagon and truck job- 
bers. 

The accountant quickly found that 
the small truck jobber who sold for 
cash from his wagon seldom kept any 
books at all. Often he was making 
very little money; usually only a bare 
living. About all he knew was that 
if at the end of the week a few dol- 

(Continued on page 266) 
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15 Ways to Keep From Muffing 
Your 1937 Sales Opportunities 


N Ecclesiastes, which Solomon the 
wisest man in history is supposed 
to have written, Solomon 
“To everything there is a season, 

and a time to every purpose under the 
heaven Napoleon said: ‘Nothing 
prospers except at the right time.” 

Every merchant is dizzy from read- 
ing the statistics of increased sales for 
1936. The Brookings Institution of 
Washington in a carefully prepared 
article said recently that the oustand- 
ing and most favorable feature for 
1937 is that the American people at the 
beginning of this year want everything, 
have worn out everything, are short of 
everything, and, with a largely in- 
creased income, will bay everything. 

Sales managers and salesmen find 
themselves in February, 1937, with the 
biggest sales opportunity of years sit- 
ting on their door steps. Five years ts 

1 long time. The present opportunity 
is the i first opportunity that many young 
men have had since they started in the 
selling game. Yet experience tells us 
that the m ajority will muff it! 

In the first place, there will be so 
much more business coming in with 
less effort that many salesmen and sales 
managers will teke business as it comes, 
forgetting to dig for the guality of cus- 
tomers and business they want, the 
business that will stay with them for 
years to come. 

Other sales managers will be lost in 
admiration of the increased stacks of 
orders on their desks and will not have 
the foresight to drive hard enough to 
obtain anywhere near the potential vol- 
ume of business they should obtain if 
they fought as they had to fight and 
did fight in 1933. 

In this article you will find pointers 
that an energetic, determined, hard 
thinking and hard working sales man- 
ager should follow, and also errors he 
should avoid. 


1. FIRST OF ALL IS TIME. If 
you are to grasp the opportunities of 
1937 you as a sales manager must con 
serve your time and direct it where it 
will produce the best results. This les- 
son should be driven home to all your 
salesmen. The idea of six hours a day 
for five days a week does not, never 
did, and never will produce satisfactory 
sales. In your thinking cut out all that 
rot. The devil himself must have sug- 
gested this idea, because we know the 
devil has a hard time catching up with 

a busy man. Then there is the “three 
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Says: 


BY 
SAUNDERS 


NORVELL 


“I believe that there 
are a lot of dormant 
ideas for putting over 
a business or a cam- 
paign that have been 
waiting for the proper 
time. The time is 1937! 
Use the midnight oil. 
Dig out your winning 
idea!”—Saunders Nor- 
vell. 


hours for lunch” idea. We all know 
the alibi “taking a customer out.” An- 
other thing is the telephone and those 
long, personal talks. And the visitors 
you allow to take up hours of your 
time telling how they knew you when 
you were a boy. They usually wind up 
with a touch. In that wasted time you 
could probably write a letter that would 
get back a good account. Or you could 
run out and make a sale! 


2. BEWARE OF THE SALES 
MANAGER AND THE SALESMAN 
WHO ARE ALWAYS GETTING 
READY TO GET READY! They are 
the statisticians who are always pre- 
paring reports. They would rather pre- 
pare a chart than sell goods. They are 
the worshippers of the image. They 
prefer the idea to the substance. Start 
out a little earlier from home, stop and 
see a customer on the way downtown, 
stop and see another on your way home. 
If you keep this up it will prove more 
valuable than most of your statistics. 


Kaufmann-Fabry photo 


3. GIVE YOUR SALESMEN A 


LITTLE INDIVIDUAL ATTEN- 
TION! Don't talk to them only in 
groups. Of course the group plan is 


the easiest way to do the job. It is 
much slower and more painful to do 
the work individually with each sales- 
man, but it is surprising how many 
things come out when you give your 
salesmen an opportunity to talk to you 
alone. 


4. LAY OUT THE WORK FOR 
EVERYBODY CONNECTED WITH 
YOUR SALES CAMPAIGN! Cut out 
the conferences and get each of them 
at work on what they already have 
planned. There is such a thing as too 
much knowledge and too little action. 
Now in 1937 is the time for action. 
That is why so many salesmen who 
don’t know very much but who con- 
centrate on what they do know, achieve 
so much better results than other sales- 
men, especially older men who know 
too much and scatter their shot. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


=o 
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5. THE BUSINESS OF EVERY 
CORPORATION AND THE LIFE 
OF EVERY INDIVIDUAL SHOULD 
BE BASED ON ONE FUNDAMEN- 
TAL IDEA. If the idea is sound and 
is put over properly it means both suc- 
cess and immortality. Ford had the 
idea of a cheap car and mass produc- 
tion. The dea, plus hard work, energy 
and intelligence in the execution of the 
idea has made him probably the richest 
and best known man in the world. 

This point—a fundamental idea for 
every individual and every business, 
and then the intelligent execution of 
the idea, simplifies all selling and ad- 
vertising. I believe that there are a lot 
of dormant ideas for putting over a 
business or a campaign that have been 
waiting for the proper time. The time 
is 1937! Use the midnight oil. Dig 
out this idea! 


6. DON’T FORGET THAT A 
PERSONAL INTERVIEW IS 
WORTH A GREAT DEAL MORE 
THAN A LETTER OR AN ADVER- 
TISEMENT. Make it a point to have 
more personal interviews with your 
prospects and customers in 1937. This 
does not mean less letter writing or ad- 
vertising, but use these mediums to 
back up your interviews. More real 
business is done between one man and 
another than in any other way. 


7. USE YOUR BOOKS TO MAKE 
AND INCREASE SALES! Why 
hasn't Smith of Smithtown bought any 
goods for a year? Why is the account 
of Jones of Jonesville falling off, etc. 
All of these hundreds of people were 
buying goods at one time. During the 
depression many of them disappeared 
from your books. Where are they? 
Why not start a search? In the better 
times of 1937 many a good old ac- 
count that fell on evil days is coming 
back to prosperity. A letter, a tele- 
phone call, or a personal visit may re- 
sult in bringing these people back to 
the fold. 


8. REMEMBER THERE IS DAN- 
GER IN GOOD TIMES OF DOING 
BUSINESS ON THE SHOT SCAT- 
TERING SYSTEM! Advertising or a 
form letter may be depended upon to 
turn the trick. After you have fixed all 
your advertising it is so easy to sit back 
and wait for the orders to roll in. It 


is all right to write letters and to ad- 
vertise, but at the same time use up 
some shoe leather too. 

When I was a young man I hunted 
quail in Southwestern Missouri. The 
covies were so thick and there were so 
many quail that we just stirred up a 
covey, gave them the rat-tat-tat, col- 
lected the dead birds, and went on to 
the next covey. Then one time I went 
over to visit a friend on a farm in Ken- 
tucky. The quail were not quite as 
thick. My friend was an expert shot: 
The first covey we raised had about 
eight birds. He got two, I got none, 
and then he proceeded to hunt down 
every quail, one at a time. 1 asked him 
why he didn’t drop that covey and 
look for another one. To this he re- 
plied: ‘That would be all right, son, 
if there were enough covies.” 

It is always a good idea to follow 
up each prospect on an individual 
basis! 


9. HAVE YOUR SALEMEN 
THOROUGHLY AND PAINFULLY 
TRAINED IN YOUR LINE BE- 
FORE THEY ARE SENT OUT. If 
you have a good sales talk about your 
line, don’t teach it to your salesmen. 
LEARN IT TO them. Remember in 
Mark Twain's account of becoming a 
pilot on the Mississippi River, the old 
pilot said to him: ‘Now young feller, 
I'm not goin’ to teach you, I’m goin’ 
to /earn you to be a pilot.”” The only 
real way to learn anything is to com- 
mit it to memory. This is hard work. 
It is slow and it is painful. And in 
these days of having things passed to 
us without any mental effort on our 
part, it is certainly hard to remember 
anything or to think deeply on any 
subject. 


10. REMEMBER THAT IN MOST 
LINES THE TIME FOR HARD 
LUCK STORIES IS PAST! During 
the depression a fair-minded executive 
didn't wish to be too hard on his 
salesmen when results were not forth- 
coming. But in 1937 the executive in 
the average business has every right to 
expect and exact results from his sales- 
men, and if he doesn’t get them, he 
must eliminate and get others who will 
produce. E. C. Simmons, the famous 
hardware man, frequently said that he 
owed his success in a large measure, 
not to the fact that he was such a 


good picker of men, but because he 
was a first-class eliminator when re- 
sults were not satisfactory. 


11. REMEMBER THAT THE RE- 
CENT SUPREME COURT DECI- 
SION ON FAIR TRADE WILL AF- 
FECT SALESMANSHIP. In all my 
reading about this decision I have not 
found a word about how this decision 
will effect salesmanship. But remember 
that on trade-marked goods salesmen 
will not be allowed to cut the price. 
They cannot yield to the chiselers as 
they have in the past. In this decision 
the Supreme Court has taken a long 
step toward cleaner and better sales- 
manship in the United States. 


12. KEEP YOUR ADVERTIS- 
ING PLAN FLEXIBLE SO IT CAN 
FOLLOW PURCHASING POWER. 
Ludendorff, the great German general, 
said that a battle is a living thing. It 
changes every moment. When a coun- 
try like the United States is actively 
doing business, the whole scene is like 
one great battlefield. _Momentous 
changes take place overnight. The sales 
manager or concern that has laid out a 
fixed campaign of advertising and sell- 
ing for the whole year had better see 
that the plan fits the changing trend 
of the times. 


13. REMEMBER THAT YOUR 
GREATEST EFFORT SHOULD BE 
CONCENTRATED ON YOUR 
MARKETS OF GREATEST POTEN- 
TIAL! Unless you do this you may 
end up the year with more volume but 
less net profit. The biggest reason for 
selective selling is the extent to which 
it keeps sales costs under control and 
makes maximum use of the salesmen’s 
selling time. 


14. KEEP A WEATHER EYE ON 
YOUR GOOD OLD ACCOUNTS! 
Look out for changes in these accounts. 
There may be a new buyer in the busi- 
ness. Some new salesman may turn up 
who makes a good impression on the 
old buyer. Many times when salesmen 
take their old accounts for granted and 
devote all their time and attention to 
the development of new ones, someone 
hops up and presto! the old account 
has gone. A friendly visit or a friend- 
ly letter from headquarters, or time 
and attention devoted to the buyer 


A big sales opportunity lies on our doorstep. But the measure of its value to us 


will lie in the extent to which we recognize it now and prepare to cash it to its full 


potentiality. 
and helpful. 


Again you'll find Mr. Norvell’s well-seasoned opinion stimulating 
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when he visits your house keeps the 
old account warm. Don't forget that it 
is easier and less expensive to develop 
and increase volume with your old ac- 
counts than with new ones. 

The last time I was in Paris I went 
to see Rodin’s statue ‘““The Thinker.” 
This is probably one of the most cele- 
brated works of art in the world. The 
short, dark green bronze figure is that 
of prehistoric man. He is sitting on a 
rock all doubled up. His face is buried in 
his hands. His forehead is wrinkled. His 
toes are twisted holding onto the rock 
on which he sits. I looked a long time at 
this statue and then I got the big idea. 


It was the statue of a man in pain, 
early man trying to think, a painful 
process. He reminded me of a copy- 
writer trying to turn a phrase, or a 
salesman trying to figure out just the 
right approach for a prospect. After 
all, ideas backed up by efficient work 
are supreme! 

When the end of 1937 comes it will 
be well for many of us who have not 
gtasped our opportunities to remember 
what Shakespeare said: 

“The fault, dear Brutus, is not in 

our stars, 
But in ourselves, that we are 
underlings.” 


Campbell’s Soup reports the biggest 
year in their history. That's a lot of 
tin over the grocer’s counter, a lot 


of tintinnabulation in his cash register. 
* * & 


“Every fourth home in America is 
waked by Big Ben.”—Headline. A 
cynical salesman of electric clocks 
might add that it’s the ticking that 
wakes every fourth home in America. 

* ok * 

In mechanical dentistry, as in sell- 
ing, the trick is to make a good 
impression. 

* * * 

Tessie was in again. She thinks 
Crane’s Linen LAWN should be ad- 
vertised in Better Homes & Gardens. 

* * * 

Which reminds me that George 
Millington, of that estimable publica- 
tion, is always heartily received by 
agency people. For one thing, he’s a 
nice guy. For another, he invariably 
brings a peck bag of fresh-roasted 
peanuts which he distributes lavishly. 

a 

The magazine Life improves with 
age, as life should. It has that insidi- 
ous something that makes a fellow fear 
to miss a single issue. What more 
could a publisher ask? 

* * # 

Timing is important in advertising, 
no less than in the operation of a 
motor car. Here’s a case of accidental 
timing that comes under the head of 
Getting the Breaks. “Newark Power 
Off—500,000 in Darkness,” said a 
news-head one Tuesday morning. 
“Surgeons who had cut deep into a 
child’s abdomen found themselves in 
the dark,” said the story. That same 
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Tuesday morning, the Satevepost came 

out with a page ad showing surgeons 

performing an operation with light 

furnished by Exide Batteries, installed 

in hospitals for just such emergencies. 
* ok & 

Yes, Wilbur, it’s all right to suggest 
“crepe paper” for notes of consolation, 
but I don’t think the Eaton Paper 
Corp. could use your name for their 
religious stationery: “Church Quire.” 

*« ¢ 


I have lived to hear a radio program 
under the Hudson River. It was on 
the observation car of the Pennsy’s 
“Flying Pickle” from Pittsburgh. 

* ok 

H. R. Laudermilk, of Wichita’s 
McCormick-Armstrong Co., invents a 
winchellism that has real possibilities 
for Patrons of the Charts: “Trendi- 
cator.”” Nice going, Hal. 

i 


A contrib sends along an editorial 
page from the Binghamton Sun, with 
this lovely typo: ‘Ickes Sure of Birth.” 
His comment is: “It’s a wise man who 
knows his own mother.” 

* * * 

It seems that Ezio Pinza, famous 
basso, has a heart-balm suit on his 
hands out in San Francisco. Helen 
Ennis says he must be on Pinza 
needles. 

* * * 

The “Broadway” is a moral train, 

They don’t serve drinks on Sunday. 

Your cocktail is tomato juice; 

But, then, there’s always Monday! 

* * * 

A reader sends in some tear-sheets 
from Modern Beauty Shop, showing 
various and amazing ways of arranging 
the coiffure. One model is captioned 
“Office Receptionist’”—another, “Pri- 
vate Secretary.” Our lady’s comment 
is: “Suppose they got their hair-do’s 
mixed!” 

* * * 

The front cover of Variety's 31st 
Anniversary Number _ shows that 
Jimmy Durante is a fellow who can 
see beyond his nose. 


The published lists of 1935's top 
salaries were very interesting. My 
slogan is: “Read ’em and weep!” 

* * # 

Overheard: ‘Mean? That guy 

would try to hitch-hike by taxi!” 
se 6 


A nine-page screamer in that issue, 
incidentally, calls Major Bowes ‘“The 
Greatest Salesman that Ever Lived.” 
I thought you sales managers ought to 
know about this. 

* * * 

Stopper by Del Monte in the Febru- 
aty Ladies’ Home Journal: “Let ‘by- 
gones’ be tonight’s dessert.” 

: = = 

Woodbury’s evidently believes in 
the Nude Deal. 

* * * 

I understand the Dionne Quins have 
invited the Kasper Quads to come up 
some time—and bring a friend. 

* ok * 

Speaking of lotion slogans, why not 

“Hinds for the hands’? 
a 

American Sugar has a new party- 

size cube with a very pat name: ‘Tea 


Squares.” 


In my opinion, there has always 
been too much worrying about “‘posi- 
tion” in a publication. If you think 
“nobody could find the ad there,” try 
saying something uncomplimentary 
about your product in that position, 
and note how many people “saw” it. 
Or try putting in the wrong price, and 
see the hell you raise in the trade. 
Worry about your copy, which is really 
important, and not the spot it gets in 
the papers. 


* * 


* * 


The ‘‘meal of the month” should be 
fortifying. It’s an Armour Plate. 
 - 
Suggested slogan: “Never say 
Diaper—say CHUX.” 
* * 


* 


I have been waiting for The New 
Yorker's Howard Brubaker to refer to 
him as the Archbishop of Cantmarry. 

* * # 


At the swanky Drake Hotel in Chi- 
cago, Col. McCormick, editor of the 
Tribune, addressed 300 members of 
the advertising department. Among 
other things, he said: “We find that 
higher pay draws better men.”” Out- 
of-town papers please copy. 

2. 


It’s a wonder that Lifebuoy, Lister- 
ine, Mum, et al, haven't tied up with 
the current phrase, “Social Security.” 

_ 

After seven years’ hard driving, and 
those seams opened up, I said my car 
had a Body by Fissure. 

T. Harry THOMPSON 
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Gaston, a French 
chef who is here 
shown demonstrat- 
ing Huntley & Pal- 
mer’s and Cresca 
Cos products 
at Bloomingdale’s, 
New York depart- 
ment store, is an 
expert in his line. 
His manner and 
appearance breathe 
authority, helpful- 
ness, a_ love of 
good food. And his 
selling talk keeps 
the cash register 
jingling. 
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BY 
ETNA M. 
KELLEY 


One Taste Is Worth Ten Thousand 
Adjectives—If You Sell Food 


IME was, and not so long ago, 

either, when store demonstra- 

tions were looked upon as 

necessary evils to enable a re- 
tailer to unload upon /is customers a 
top-heavy order which had been un- 
loaded upon him by an over-aggres- 
sive salesman. As an executive of a 
cheese manufacturing firm puts it: 
“Our salesman used to unload a hunk 
of cheese on the dealer, with a demon- 
strator thrown in.’’ Naturally, with high 
pressure selling methods prevailing all 
along the line, the entire transaction 
left a bad after-taste with all con- 
cerned. 

Progressive manufacturers have now 
come to look upon demonstrations in 
an entirely different light. The objec- 
tive of the intelligently planned 
demonstration is primarily to educate 
the consumer; selling is secondary. A 
demonstrator is judged not so much 
by immediate results, but by the way 
in which sales hold up after he or she 
leaves the store. The good will of the 
dealer and his staff is considered well 
worth striving for. 

There are many problems to con- 
front the manufacturer who is about 
to embark upon a demonstration cam- 
paign. First of all, there are the 
demonstrators. “Shall we employ men 
or women, young or old people? If 
we decide on women, shall we choose 
motherly, homey types, or pretty girls?” 
Then there’s the method of presenting 
the product. “How shall it be served? 
Shall we use china or paper dishes? 
Shall we include sales literature? How 
much talking should the demonstrator 
do?” 

The method of financing the cam- 
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Demonstrations in_ retail 


stores not only can do a sub- 
stantial educational job with 
consumers, but often can be 
made to pay their way in 


sales. 


paign must be decided upon. Some- 
times the retailer applies to the manu- 
facturer, saying, “We want to put on 
a demonstration of your products. Will 
you pay the girl’s salary for two 
weeks?’ Though such suggestions 
may be made in good faith, it often 
happens that they're cooked up to 
provide a way for the grocer’s sister to 
earn a little money; some unscrupulous 
dealers become so adept at this form 
of chiseling that they collect salaries 
from two or more manufacturers, each 
of whom is under the impression that 
his products are being pushed exclu- 
sively. 

And here’s another pitfall: A good 
demonstrator should know the sales 
procedure in the various stores visited, 
and should be capable of making out 
sales slips without waiting for a regu- 
lar member of the staff to put through 
a transaction. Unfortunately, though, 
many retailers take advantage of this 
knowledge, and see to it that the 
demonstrators keep down the store's 
salary overhead; indeed, some demon- 
strators complain that they spend more 
time away from their tables or booths 
than at them. 


The company which makes a line of 
food products not usually eaten alone 
i.e., smoked fish or meat, jelly, etc., 
must decide whether it will offer the 
foods alone; or furnish, at its own 
expense, crackers or whatever food 
combines well with the products to be 
sampled, or join forces with a manu- 
facturer selling such a product. Demon- 
strations sponsored jointly by two 
manufacturers, each assuming a share 
of the expense, often prove highly 
successful. Naturally, such a plan re- 
quires mutual confidence on the part 
of the participants, and an impartial 
attitude by the demonstrator. 

In a survey made recently of half a 
dozen retailers and an equal number 
of manufacturers in New York City, 
opinions as to the qualifications of a 
good demonstrator differed widely in 
some respects, not at all in others. As 
a rule, women are’ preferred, though 
a few chets, dressed in uniforms com- 
plete even to starched linen hats, are 
doing some amazingly good work. 
Most of the manufacturers and all 
store owners and managers interviewed 
expressed the opinion that a woman 
demonstrator should be mature, prefer- 
ably over thirty. 

One manufacturer said, “We prefer 
plain, even homely women, provided 
they are pleasant and have good per- 
sonalities; they should look as though 
they're competent housekeepers, so that 
their opinions will carry weight with 
food buyers. We wouldn't want them 
so old as to be set in their ways, of 
course. Our best demonstrator is in 
her forties.” Several manufacturers 
remarked that young and pretty girls 
often build up good sales volumes, 
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since the grocers’ sales staffs, often 
consisting of young and impressionable 
men, naturally favor youth and beauty 
by throwing business their way. Never- 
theless, only one manufacturer admitted 
choosing demonstrators on this basis, 
the others leaning to the belief that 
sales volume should be won on the 
more permanent foundation of educa- 
tion as to the worth of the product. 
What type of store is best tor a 
demonstration? Each manufacturer 
must decide this for himself, the 
answer usually depending largely on 
the product. Key stores are universally 
preferred, though it is often difficult 
to get into them, and there is fre- 
quently competition from other demon- 
strators, and sometimes competition 
from similar products. Key stores, as 
distinguished from neighborhood 
shops, are those patronized by visitors 
from all parts of the community, and, 
in the case of such stores as Charles 
& Co. of New York, from all parts of 
the United States. Such _ establish- 
ments could literally fill their aisles 
with demonstrators the year round, but 
since space in them is at a premium, 
they usually welcome only demonstra- 
tions of quality, high-profit items. 


Key Stores Most Desired 


Staging a demonstration in a na- 
tionally known key store is considered 
a triumph, because of the resultant 
prestige rather than sales volume 
attained, since such stores not only 
influence local buying habits, but— 
because they are visited by consumers 
and merchants from other sections— 
other stores throughout the country. 
Until recently, Charles & Co. of New 
York was the outstanding example of 
this type, and was considered a para- 
dise for demonstrators. This company 
has now adopted a new policy of space 
conservation, however, and no longer 
welcomes demonstrators, though, as of 
old, patrons may freely taste many 
items sold there. 

Though key stores, with some tran- 
sient trade, are preferred settings for 
demonstrations, some of the leading 
manufacturers using this form of sales 
promotion consider the demonstration 
in the neighborhood store a good in- 
vestment. Among these are the Beech- 
nut Packing Co. and Kraft-Phenix 
Cheese Corp., both veterans in the art 
of successful demonstrating. 

Beechnut demonstration methods 
merit careful study, since they are 
based on the modern principle of edu- 
cation rather than high-pressure sales- 
manship. Beechnut demonstrators do 
not attempt to set themselves up near 
the front of the store, since it is no 
longer considered wise to interrupt the 
customer until she has completed her 
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Redesign: 
the above package. 


I. B. Kleinert Co. has replaced its transparent dress shield envelope with 


New folding boxes, all of uniform design in white and two 


shades of blue, with transparent windows to display the product, feature the name of 


each type of shield in distinctive lettering. 


The containers were created by Ben 


Koodin, New York designer. 


routine buying. Nowadays it is be- 
lieved that the ideal introduction to a 
company’s products should come 
through the grocer himself. If he, or 
a member of his sales force, escorts 
the customer to the demonstration 
table, she is naturally predisposed to 
judge favorably the items sampled. 
Such personal introductions are, of 
course, practical only in the small store. 

The average customer welcomes edu- 
cational advice when tactfully offered. 
Women like to learn how to prepare 
food properly. For this reason, Beech- 
nut demonstrators stress the proper 
method of making coffee; they make 
recommendations for taking care of un- 
expected guests, suggesting foods that 
may be easily prepared, on short notice, 
like tomato juice. They tell the cus- 
tomer what’s in Beechnut items, and 
how they're prepared. 

The customer learns, for example, 
that peanut butter is a wholesome food 
for children, but one against which a 
child may easily become prejudiced if 
it is served to him in an unappetizing 
fashion, or if an inferior or bitter 
quality is given to him. The demon- 
strator points out that Beechnut peanut 
butter has a pleasing flavor because 
the hearts have been removed from the 
peanuts of which it is made; the heart, 
comprising only 4% of the peanut 
gives it bitterness. Then, too, continues 
the demonstrator, the product is a 
blend of Spanish nuts, for their oils, 
and of Virginia nuts, which are rich in 
flavor-giving qualities. Finally, the 
customer is told of appetizing ways 
to serve peanut butter. If a customer 
has listened to the entire demonstra- 
tion talk, the chances are that even 


though she does not buy the product 
immediately, sooner or later she will 
try it. 


The Kraft-Phenix Cheese Corp. has - 


long been known for its excellent 
demonstration campaigns, which are 
systematized and carefully coordinated 
with other sales promotion activities. 
Thus, if Kraft’s Old English is being 
featured through consumer publication 
and radio advertising, the bm’s dem- 
onstrators also emphasize Old Eng- 
lish. 

Like Beechnut, Kraft also strives to 
educate rather than sell. This educa- 
tion begins with the grocer and his 
employes. The first duty of the Kraft 
demonstrator is to teach the grocer how 
to merchandise cheese, to win him 
away from the slipshod custom of 
allowing cheese to remain on the 
counter where it becomes stale and 
dirty, or of hiding it away in wall- 
cases, mixed with other items which 
absorb odors. If the grocer needs 
instruction along this line, he learns 
how to care for his dairy case, how to 
cut and weigh cheese properly, how to 
care for this food, and how to display 
it. 
The Kraft demonstration force is 
well organized, the entire eastern divi- 
sion coming under the supervision of 
Mrs. Elizabeth T. Miller of the New 
York office. There are about 25 dem- 
onstrators divided among the Boston, 
Syracuse and Philadelphia offices, and 
15 working in the metropolitan New 
York area. 

Demonstrators vary in type accord- 
ing to the communities in which they 
are located. In Westchester County, a 

(Continued on page 275) 
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Tt Let's Be Vulgar! 


Fo thing about superla- 
tives...they are always vul- 
gar to those not entitled to use 
them. 


There’s probably not a moun- 
tain in the Himalayas that's on 
speaking terms with Mt. Everest. 


The minute anything is the fin- 
est or the greatest, it is supposed 
to be Bad Taste to talk about it. 


But what's the good of being 
first if no benefit accrues from 
defeating the runner-up? 


What is the aim of any business, 
anyway, but to pre-empt for 
itself the right to certain super- 
latives? 


And where can any advertiser 
better hope to achieve sales su- 


perlatives than in a medium 
which excels the entire world 
in circulation superlatives? 


If the 6,500,000 to 8,000 000" cir- 
culation of the Metropolitan 
Group is Vulgar, then what shall 
be the inference to the teeming 
millions that constitute these 
Metropolitan majorities? 


We shall continue to be Vulgar! 


We shall continue to believe 
and to preach that the Greatest 
Sunday Newspaper Circulation 
in the world, in the richest buy- 
ing areas in the world, has es- 
tablished its claim to be first of 
all mediums in the world, to any 
advertiser whose objectives in 
the world. are the same as our 
own. 


Let’s Be Vulgar . . . Together! 


Gravure 


Color Additional or alternate papers 


* with additional or alternate papers 


coe —Leekly 


Baltimore SUN @ Boston GLOBE e@ Buffalo TIMES @ Philadelphia INQUIRER 
Chicago TRIBUNE @ Detroit NEWS e New York NEWS e Pittsburgh PRESS 
Cleveland PLAIN DEALER e St. Louis GLOBE-DEMOCRAT e Washington STAR 


Metropolitan Boston HERALD ® Buffalo COURIER-EXPRESS 

Sunday Detroit FREE PRESS e New York HERALD TRIBUNE 

Newspapers, Inc. St. Louis POST-DISPATCH @ Washington POST 
New Yor 


e Chicago 


THE LARGEST CIRCULATION IN THE WORLD-FROM 6'/, TO MORE THAN § MILLION FAMILIES* 
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Goodrich Instructs Dealers Briefly 


and Often With Portable Film Kits i 


Long pictures have an important place in B. F. Goedrich 


Co.’s education of tire and accessory dealers. But a series 


of 15-minute still-films shown to small groups imparts the 


sales lessons in easily-assimilated doses—with lasting effect. 


BY M. WRIGHT CONANT 


HEN Frank Rees, sales pro- 
motion manager of The B. 
F. Goodrich Co., outlined 
his 1936 suggestions and 
recommendations to his chief, P. C. 
Handerson, director of advertising, he 
had some definite and well-defined 
new ideas about the use of films in 
sales promotion. Chief of these were 
the factors of economy and efficiency. 

He believed that in teaching tire 
and auto accessory retailers and their 
employes the details of selling with 
film equipment, better results and 
greater economy would accrue if 
shorter still film subjects, to be shown 
to smaller groups, were added to their 
motion picture program. He had in 
mind film equipment that would be 
easier to set up and operate under 
certain conditions in which the more 
bulky equipment, set up for larger 
groups, would not be practical. With 
the use of smaller and more compact 
kits, time would be saved for the sales- 
men, the dealers and their employes. 

Formerly the complete film program 
for sales education to dealers and em- 
ployes required a lot of paraphernalia. 
It occupied much space in the sales- 
man’s car and took a long time to set 
up. There was an additional task of 
finding space large enough to use it 
to advantage. Then there was also 
the work of rounding up 50 to 60 
dealers and employes, which were the 
minimum for economy and efficiency. 
In trading centers where that number 
was easily available, the more intricate 
motion picture program was effective 
and economical; but in less populous 
areas the preliminaries were an unde- 
sirable feature. 

Some sort of entertainment had to 
be arranged. Refreshments were an- 
other item of cash outlay and time. 
When all of this was done, there re- 
mained the question of whether the 
required number of dealers and at- 
tendants would keep their promise to 
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listen to an hour and a half program 
of retailing instruction after their 
day's work was done, even if some- 
thing novel in entertainment and re- 
freshments were to be part of their re- 
ward. 

Furthermore, there is always the ques- 
tion of just how much the mind will re- 
tain and how long it will concentrate on 
any instruction over a period of an hour 
and a half. The program must have 
diversification and be clever in creat- 
ing interest and holding it. To focus 
attention for an hour or more on all 
of the varied features of the complete 
tire and accessory line is asking a lot 
of the average station attendant—espe- 
cially if he knows that entertainment 
and refreshments are to follow. There 
always exists the debatable question of 
whether he will remember the instruc- 
tion more than the entertainment. One 
fact is unequivocal: His attention has 
been divided. However, these debata- 
ble pojatfs seem to be minor ones, be- 


Fist the larger group instructions 


with entertainment features are fa- 
vorites as motion picture education by 
Goodrich and others. 

Sales promotion men and salesmen 
know that there is psychological profit 
in getting dealers and their employes 
together occasionally. They talk shop, 
compare notes and mingle in a frater- 
nal manner that has a lasting and bene- 
ficial after-effect. Such meetings involve 
too much time and expense to be held 
frequently. There is an undoubted ad- 
vantage to a series of related instruc- 
tion of this sort, when used at inter- 
vals, that do not permit too great lapse 
of memory. This reasoning, together 
with the conditions under which the 
bulky equipment was less desirable, led 
the Goodrich sales promotion depart- 
ment to use the compact and easily 
set up still-film projector kit. 

With this outfit the salesman has a 
case that generally will fit easily and 
safely into the trunk of his car. If 
not there, it will occupy but little space 
on the floor in the back of the car. 
Lenses of various uses, the film and 
the disc record are all packed safely 
in this one case. 

To get the most effective details of 
the way a Goodrich salesman uses the 
equipment, let’s follow Salesman Sel- 
lars into Mr. Merchant's Super Serv- 
ice Station. “Tom,” he says to Mr. 
Merchant—after he has checked the 
tire and accessory stocks, and the or- 
der for Mr. Merchant’s needs is made 
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qe aa Necco’s Fresh Ward- 


robe: New England 
Confectionery Co. 
tested a new package 
design in California. 
It clicked. National 
distribution now fol- 
lows. Necco choco- 
late peppermints will 
be first introduced, 
and Necco Checker- 
berry next. Old car- 
tons are in the back- 
ground; in front are 
the up-to-date con- 
tainers and packages. 
The design is equally 
effective singly or in 
mass formation. In- 
creases of sales sur- 
passing the test are 
anticipated. Robert 
, Gair Co. created the 
design. 
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ON JANUARY 15, 1937 


E1cGuHT reductions in about ten years have sub- 
stantially cut the cost of Long Distance telephone 
service. 

The latest reduction in Long Distance rates 
became effective January 15. 

Many interstate rates, for calls of more than 42 
miles, are reduced. These reduc- 
tions apply to all day and to many 
night and all-day Sunday rates for 


Sample rates listed below indicate the downward 
trend during the last decade. Quality of trans- 
mission and speed of service have been markedly 
improved in the same period. The average time 
required to establish a Long Dis- 
tance connection was over five min- 


utes in 1926 — is less than a minute 


and a half today. 


HOW LONG DISTANCE RATES HAVE BEEN CUT 


AS THE RESULT OF 8 REDUCTIONS IN THE LAST 10 YEARS: 


such calls. 


The reductions for the first 


* 
RATES FOR 3-MINUTE DAYTIME CALLS 


Station-to-Station Person-to-Person 


From 


three minutes range from 5c to $1, 


To 


January 15, | Jam. 15, | January 15,| Jam. 15, 7 
1926 1937 1926 1937 


depending on distance. Cleveland 


New York 


Chicago 
| Detroit 


It costs less now to do business 


in distant cities—quickly, person- 
Buffalo 
Chicago 
Boston 
Baltimore 
New York 


ally. It’s easier for far-apart friends 


to keep in close touch. 
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} Philadelphia 


Detroit $ .65 8 .50 $ .80 8 .70 
Washingten 1.35 B85 1.65 1.20 


St. 


Louis 1.70 1.00 2.10 1.35 


Washington 2.50 1.30 3.10 1.75 
Asheville 3.15 1.55 3.90 2.05 
Nashville 4.15 1.95 5.15 2.60 
Dallas 5.05 2.30 6.30 3.00 
New Orleans 8.60 3.75 10.75 4.75 
Salt Lake City 11.90 5.00 14.85 6.75 
San Francisco 16.50 6.50 20.60 8.75 


* Night and all-day Sunday rates are still lower. 
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Gertie and Dot 
“I always have such a feeling of anti-climax when they say it’s something 
‘highly personal’ and it turns out to be life insurance.” 


out and signed—"have you and your 
boys about 15 minutes that you can 
spare to look at and listen to a neat 
little trick I have out in my car? If 
you have, call the boys in.” 

Mr. Merchant reckons they can spare 
that much time. While he rounds up 
the boys, Salesman Sellars carries the 
kit into the station and sets it on the 
top of the display case. Instantly Mr. 
Merchant and the boys are interested. 
Just the appearance of the case arouses 
their curiosity. They follow his move- 
ments as he removes a light bulb and 
makes his electrical connection. 

Almost every service station opera- 
tive is mechanically inclined. Quite 
often he is a mechanic of greater or 
lesser skill. But in any event he likes 
to see the wheels go round in a me- 
éhanical contraption and to learn how 
and why they go round. Thus, from 
the outset,.Mr. Merchant and the boys 
are interested in Salesman Sellars’ 
“neat trick.” 

He adjusts the lens and makes the 
huge record ready before a group of 
five or six persons with whom he is 
on friendly terms. In this smaller 
group, none would hesitate to ask 
questions that could not be pried from 
his shy lips in a large group of 50 
or 60. 

The needle is fitted and placed on 
the record as the disc begins to turn, 
and the light is focused on the little 
screen which is in the upright, that is, 
the cover of the case, when it is closed. 
From the record comes the music of 
a band and the title of the film pres- 
entation is flashed on the screen. Then 
follow clever pictures and dialogue of 
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the story, ‘Eyes Under the Fenders,” 
or some other of the varied subjects 
which comprise the program of this 
film. In terms that they can under- 
stand and appreciate, Mr. Merchant 
and the boys listen and grin as Sales- 
man Sellars operates his machine and 
drives home an every-day lesson in tire 
or accessory retailing. 

There is no more divided interest 
than a healthful curiosity in the ma- 
chine that entertains while it instructs. 
To be sure that such interest is kept 
at a minimum, Salesman Sellars imme- 
diately replaces the lens and film in 
their places and closes the case. “‘Now,” 
he suggests with a grin, “if you have 
any questions to ask, shoot! I know 
all the answers.” 

Usually there are a lot of questions. 
In this small group nobody is back- 
ward about asking them. With the 
film story told in surroundings that 
are familiar and in keeping with the 
subject, the boys are perfectly at 
home and eager to challenge the sales- 
man’s purposefully provoking declara- 
tion. Half or three-quarters of an hour 
later Salesman Sellars is on his way 
to his next call with a smile broader 
than ever. 

He has a fairly good order in his 
pocket and behind him he has left a 
lesson that will help sell larger orders 
of tires and accessories in the future. 
He has left Mr. Merchant and the 
boys in good humor and with a lot to 
think about. And there has been no 
bulky equipment to unpack and pack. 
No wonder he is strong for the new 
film equipment! 

One obvious question comes to 


mind: Can as many dealers and at- 
tendants be reached with the small- 
group method, with no more time, 
than with the method of the larger 
groups? ‘Counting the time which the 
many preliminaries require,” says Mr. 
Rees, ‘‘there will be but little differ- 
ence in the time required to present 
the feature to 50 or 60 and that re- 
quired to put on the smaller feature 
to ten groups of six persons. Six per- 
sons is our salesmen’s average audi- 
ence. 

“But there is a very great difference 
in the intensity of the interest awak- 
ened. This small group has had its 
mind focused for only 15 minutes on, 
let us say, the many ways to approach 
a prospective customer to sell him a 
tire or tires that he needs. It has been 
done with language and method with 
which they are familiar because it was 
fashioned out of their daily routine. 
Including the questions they have asked 
the salesman and the answers he has 
made they retain virtually everything 
they have heard and said. Without 
doubt they will discuss that 15 minutes 
among themselves, at intervals, during 
several days afterward. 

“The next time he calls—having 
promised them a new subject on his 
next trip—they will be waiting eagerly 
for him. And their interest will in- 
crease as he puts on each of the re- 
maining 15-minute shows of our to- 
tal of eight subjects—each confined to 
one item, such as tubes, accessories, 
heaters or such special items of our 
tire line as truck or bus tires. 


All Around the Circuit 


“We have 200 units of this small, 
compact film outfit. Each salesman is 
allowed to have each unit for two 
weeks. He uses it at least once a day, 
but more often several times. When 
his two weeks are up, that unit goes 
on to another salesman. We have 
eight subjects in active use now and 
are preparing four more. We are thor- 
oughly sold on this method of educat- 
ing dealers and attendants with film 
subjects.” 

Mr. Rees pointed out another and 
important advantage of this method. 
Salesmen have been helped greatly in 
their presentation of the Goodrich 
proposition to prospective new deal- 
ers, with repeated presentations of the 
film subjects. When they have com- 
pleted the circuit of eight, and have 
schooled themselves to answer the 
thousand and one questions fired at 
them, they do know just about all of 
the answers. Then, too, this equip- 
ment has been found a valuable ad- 
junct to the sales school curriculum. 

(Continued on page 273) 
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The Oklahoman and Times are bigger, better, 
more powerful sales weapons than ever before! 


® Oklahoma is a young, vigorous, growing state. 
During the past eight years Oklahoma has been uniquely 
fortunate in experiencing a succession of oil field dis- 
coveries bringing a continuous flow of wealth and popu- 
lation accompanied by above average business condi- 
tions. 

During this- period the Oklahoman and Times have 
made great advances in improving their service to this 
expanding market. A new mechanical plant has been 
added; scores of important new features including Wire- 
photo have been added; a statewide motor express 
system was organized to speed up distribution and give 
Oklahoma its news while it’s hot; early pioneering in 
color printing has provided a fund of experience which 


is evident today in their newspaper color printing of ex- 
ceptional quality. 

These and scores of other improvements have made 
the Oklahoman and Times more interesting and more 
attractive to more people. Since March, 1929, and 
despite an increase in subscription rates, they have added 
25,191 circulation daily and 23,924 Sunday. The Okla- 
homan and Times are today the largest newspapers in 
the Southwest! 

Today they are bigger, better, more interesting 
newspapers to readers . . . and more powerful, more 
profitable, more effective selling weapons than ever 
before . . . bigger guns to back up an aggressive selling 
job in Oklahoma in 1937. 


THE DAILY OKLAHOMAN 
OKLAHOMA CITY TIMES 
THE OKLAHOMA PUBLISHING COMPANY 


@®@ REPRESENTATIVE—E. KATZ SPECIAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 
FEBRUARY 1. 1937 


Additions to 
THE DAILY OKLAHOMAN 


AP Wirephoto Service 
Wirephoto Weather Map 
Points for Parents 
Emily Post's Column 
Paragraphs by Robert Quillen 
Irvin Cobb's Daily Wire 
Hollywood News by Sheilah Graham 
Food Topics by George Rector 
“I Always Say” by Gracie Allen 
“Time Out” Cartoon 
Cartoon by J. N. “Ding” Darling 
Dan Dunn Picture Strip 
Tarzan Picture Strip 
Don Winslow Picture Strip 
Mickey Finn Picture Strip 
The Lowdown by Paul Mallon 
R. M. McClintock, State Politics 
Complete Coverage of Mid-Continent Oil 


News 
The Slush Pit, Daily Column by Oil Editor 
Everybody's Business by Geo. T. Hughes 
Complete Market Quotations 
Anne Adams Patterns 
Laura Wheeler Needlework Patterns 
Esquire Men’‘s Fashions 


Additions to 
THE SUNDAY OKLAHOMAN 


AP Wirephoto Service 
America Speaks—National Poll of Public 
Opinion 
Music News and Views 
Crossword Puzzle 
Business Articles by Roger Babson 
Sunday Editor’s Smoking Room 
Aviation Column by Bennie Turner 
Home Economics Feature by Aunt Susan 
Believe It or Not by Ripley 
Aunt Het 
Feature Pages in Color 
Following ir 4 Colors: 


Little Orphan Annie Apple Mary 
appo Smokey Stover 
Thimble Theatre Corky 
Smilin’ Jack Tiny Tim 
Lena Pry Moon Mullins 
Tarzan Etta Ket 


Bats in the Belfry 
Grin and Bear it 


Maw Green 
Dick Tracey 


Additions to the 


OKLAHOMA CITY TIMES 


AP Wisephoto Service 
Washington Merry-Go-Round 
Beauty Talks by Lois Leeds 

“Well, ll Tell You’ by Bob Burns 

David Lawrence Article 

Robert Quillen Editorial 

Uncle Ray's Corner 
“At Your Service"—Reader Service Column 

Senator Soaper Says— 

H. I. Phillips Column 
Let's Explore Your Mind—by 
Albert Edward Wiggam, D. Sc. 

Elsie Robinson's Column 

New York Notes by Jack Stinnett 
Crossword Puzzle 
Esquire Men's Fashions 
Umpire Badblud—Sports Cartoon 
Complete Wall Street Stocks 
Grain, Cotton, Produce Quotations 
Marion Martin Patterns 
Alice Brooks Needlecraft Patterns 
ife's Like That, 


Gr It 
TI 


In Colors Saturday: 
ittle Brother 


L 
The 
P 


cots and Casper 

The Van Swaggers 
Tillie the Toiler 

Dan Dunn 
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“Wow Jo Frame 


amd Sadina kept the 


California is ONE market with TWO main entrances—one at San 
Francisco and one at Los Angeles. 


Entering through the San Francisco Examiner you do a clean sales job in ALL of Northern California; 
entering through the Los Angeles Examiner, you repeat for Southern California. And as your BASE 
BUYS for the entire market, with its overwhelming agricultural spread of wealth; its rich suburban 
towns and cities which surround the major centers like jewels in a golden diadem—you simply use 


BOTH Examiners! 


We give you graphic confirmation of these claims herewith: 
E. G. de Staute, head of Spartan Grocers, Ltd., Los Angeles, reports: 


"We are happy to advise you that sales of the General Foods’ Products, La 
France and Satina by Spartan Grocers, Ltd., showed a gain of 10% for the year 
1936 over the preceding year. 


"As we understand that the only advertising on these products has been in the 
Sunday "Women's Section'’ of the Los Angeles Examiner, we feel we are safe in 
saying that this marked increase can, to a great extent, be attributed to the 


splendid advertising support your Sunday editions supply throughout the entire 
Southern California market." 


And C. S. Pugh, Western States Grocery Co., Northern California wholesalers, writes of these 
same products: 


. during |936 our sales of these items showed a substantial increase approxi- 
mating considerably in excess of 10%. 


“It is our information that the only advertising on these products in Northern 

California was in the "Women's Section" of the San Francisco Sunday Examiner 
ee lta, and it is therefore quite obvious that this advertising should be credited with a 
<= Ss a) = ae large part of the success in increasing sales on La France and Satina." 


fF EXAMINER 


Famous Newspaper Since 188@7 


Represented enti by the HEARST INTERNATIONAL 
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| beams Seales latwe * 


Our files are full of similar letters. You, 
too, can enjoy the successes of others 
who cultivate the prosperous all-year 
California market with the TWO 
EXAMINERS. Together, at the lowest 
milline cost in the West, they take you 
into nearly a million homes every 
Sunday, contact nearly 4,000,000 consumers; reach their 
front porches by 6:30 a.m. and bring an influence to bear 
that stirs alike the buying impulses of customers, jobbers, 
sub-jobbers and dealers. Call a Hearst International man 
any time and let him show you graphically and photo- 
graphically the inside story of how the TWO EXAMINERS 
become the Golden Gates to the Golden State! 


“oro— EX AMINER 


Sales Master of America’s Fourth Retail Market 


ADVERTISING SERVICE, Rodney E. Boone, General Manager 
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Why the “Personality Plus” Boys 
Often Make Poor Salesmen 


The high pressure wizard who hypnotizes *em and leads ’em 


limp and unprotesting to the dotted line may get away with 


it often enough to be looked upon as a star, but there’s 


plenty of business that can’t and won't be sold that way. 


BY 


SUCCESSFUL advertising man, 
A whose philosophies I once un- 

conditionally accepted, was 

fond of saying that anyone 
who could sell would never be out of 
a job. 

“Never give up selling,” he warned 
me. “Salesmanship is a gift few 
people have. Let the fellow who can't 
sell, can’t meet people well, stay inside 
and do the pencil-pushing—at half 
your price. Anyone who's in the pro- 
ducing end is absolutely safe, depres- 
sion or no depression. Prove to a firm 
that you can bring in business and 
you're hired.” 

He always followed this pep talk 
by the admonition, “I can’t afford to 
know failures. If I do, I am satisfied 
to be just an inch in front of them and 
I make no further progress. I get so 
depressed just looking at ought-to-bes 
that I flop myself. You're successful 
in selling. Go on being so. I want 
to keep on knowing you.” 

I think he was wrong. Everyone 
who can sell isn’t necessarily his best 
as a salesman. The most successful 
advertising solicitor I have ever known 
is a failure in his private life and lacks, 
completely, that sense of power and 
security supposed to go with financial 
achievement. Like a lot of other in- 
telligent high-pressure guys, he wants 
to sell and be an individual at the same 
time. 

A long, long time ago, a salesman 
used to be news, a welcome surcease 
from the day’s monotony, worth listen- 
ing to anyway. Today, he’s a pest 
until he proves himself otherwise. If a 
man can take insults from telephone 
operators, the run-around from office 
boys, and learn to forget the time ele- 
ment as he wears out his best clothes 
in reception rooms, he may escape 
stomach ulcers. It takes real self- 
abasement to spend a lifetime at suc- 
cessful selling, and the plugger can 
make the grade where the genius fails. 
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AMY VANDERBILT 


I listened to sales talks for six years 
and gave them for two as a space 
peddler. I started very young and got 
the first blows while I was elastic. But 
it all jellied my definite opinion, that 
the very type held up as the model of 
effective salesmanship should be doing 
something else. It’s the little fellows 
whose faces and personalities you don’t 
remember very well, who, by their very 
quiet and unrelenting insistence, get 
across and into the schedules. 

The first few minutes of an inter- 
view are always taken up with the 
client’s personal observations of the 
salesman. If there’s too much ego, if 
he tries to make himself immediately 
felt as a person, it takes too long to 


time stealing candid camera shots of 
the victim’s family then he’d have 
something to talk about. | 

If you can make the fishy-eyed inter- 
viewer discuss himself first, you will 
have convinced him that you are a very 
worthy fellow, probably with some- 
thing to say. 


A whiz-bang salesman I once knew 


cut himself off from one of the big- 
gest agencies in the country because 
he used the personality stuff, plus 
whipped cream and chopped nuts. 
His finish came when, after a great 
many terrible approaches, he got a 
high executive on the wire, one he'd 
never met incidentally. “Joey, old 
boy,”” he chortled, “I hear you’re the 
bridge wonder of the advertising 
game. I just dropped into town. 
Whad’ya say to our takin’ over some 
of the boys tonight?” 

Had that inspired young fellow’s 
publisher immediately replaced him 
with a neat, conservative salesman that 
particular agency would have consid- 
ered the publication on four proposed 
schedules. As it is now, the publisher 
thinks he’s being discriminated against, 


Amy Vanderbilt 


When the author talks about selling—especially 
about selling advertising space—she is on solid 
ground, because she has been both buyer and 
seller of that commodity for several Manhattan 
ad agencies. At the age of 24 she was director 
of advertising and publicity for the American 
Spectator. Next she went to Tower Publications. 
At present Miss Vanderbilt is on the contribut- 
ing staff of The New York Woman, handles 
publicity for assorted clients, and is a free- 
lance contributor to a diversity of trade and 


general magazines. 


make the readjustment after the intro- 
duction. 

It is usually better to start very tact- 
fully with something other than the 
business at hand because the customer 
is not immediately ready to listen. A 
lot of salesmen realize that some sort 
of dodge is necessary before they warm 
up to the important subject, but they 
attack the problem badly, 

One, I know, is, despite his publica- 
tion connection, anathema to the agen- 
cies because he drags out pictures of 
the wife and kids and bores the pros- 
pect during the important testing 
period. If, instead, he spent his free 


sends his star salesman back to do his 
stuff every week and regularly gets his 
story no further than the telephone 
operator. 

The agency account executive, don’t 
forget, is just as much the salesman 
as the space-peddler—something he’s 
often likely to overlook. He is not 
in an unassailable position, free to be 
insulting to the man who hangs onto 
his telephone, trying to make the ap- 
pointment his advertising manager in- 
sists upon. Space salesmen go from 
agency to agency and sometimes they 
make friends. They also contact cli- 
ents and are quite capable through 
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PRES ENTING 


1,000,000 


United — welded together — as is no 
other audience of comparable size in 
this country — readers of “The Ameri- 
can Legion Monthly” share a common 
interest, forged in the stress of a nation’s 
imperative summons to adventure on a 
scale unprecedented in this generation. 


Over a million readers constitute this 
great audience—over a million active, 
buying citizens of proved purchasing 
power — over a million potential cus- 
tomers for your product. Reach them 
most effectively through the one maga- 
zine edited to their known interest, that 
deep-rooted, common interest which 
binds them together today — 

—a Solid American Front. 


*Copy of this survey mailed upon request. 


me These Low Rates Assure 
High Returns On A Proved- 
Sound Investment 


1 Page Black and White 


1 Page4colors (2ndor 3rd cover) 
$2300 


1 Page plus 1 added color 


r A Solid American Front 


STRONG 


INCREASING PURCHASING POWER 


Two factors are responsible for the fac- 
tual zncrease of purchasing power of 
this mighty audience. 


The first factor is the more than pro- 
portional share of this audience in the 
increased purchasing power of the 
country at large. This audience is 
almost entirely concentrated in the ac- 
tively earning group, logically first to 
feel the uptrend in national purchasing 
power. 


The second factor emerges from an im- 
partial survey by Dr. Starch, interna- 
tionally famous research expert. Dr. 
Starch’s *Survey analyzing this great 
audience in terms of age and earning 
capacity reveals an additional marked 
uptrend in purchasing power. 


The American 


‘LEGION 


Monthly 


DETROIT: 


$1900 


CHICAGO: 307 N. MICHIGAN AVENUE °* 


1937 


NEW YORK: 521 FIFTH AVENUI GENERAL MOTORS BLDG. 
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their publications or their persona! 
connections of switching an account or 
spoiling a sale. 

A sour space buyer, the antithesis 
of Ben Duffy, for instance, can make 
much more difference in his agency's 
rating than the firm usually realized. 
It is a fallacy to put a tough nut, usu- 
ally a frustrated personality, in such a 
contact job. The salesman, always in 
a touchy position, needs a soft answer 
or he will react in a perfectly human 
manner and in the only way he can. 

Someone once said that a really big 
executive is one who will answer his 
own phone. Toning that down 
slightly, I think that a big man will 
not insist that everything go through 
his secretary. N. W. Ayer has a rule 
that every executive make himself ap- 
proachable. It is impossible for a 
salesman to enter any Ayer office and 
leave without feeling that his story is 
getting consideration, for no one ever 
departs without seeing someone, often 
the big executive himself. And there 
is always an explanation given to the 
caller when his requested interview 
must be switched to someone else. 
The salesman is courteously greeted 
and speeded on his way by friendly 
receptionists who often remember his 
name when he calls again. The sys- 
tem creates valuable good will for any 


agency that employs it. 


Quit Selling If You Hate It 


The man who cringes from selling 
but goes at it day after day, in spite 
of the insult to his ego, should, no 
matter what his standing, quit the 
selling game and discover what he 
was meant to do. If he is a success- 
ful, though unwilling, salesman he 
will eventually be more successful and 
happier doing something more con- 
genial. Jobs are hard to get and it 
takes courage to throw over the one 
that brings the most money in favor 
of the thing you want to do. But if 
you don’t you're facing personal de- 
feat. 

One of the country’s biggest adver- 
tising men, known to be a wizard at 
salesmanship, is a hopeless neurotic 
because of his gift of persuasion. He 
knows he can sell, and insists upon 
soliciting the firm’s business and in 
handling most of it himself which 
means, in addition, daily picayune sell- 
ing. Minor reversals consistently irri- 
tate him, the loss of an account puts 
him in his cups, and he has every ill 
the flesh is heir to as a result of driv- 
ing himself through the selling 
hoops. 

Given some clean white paper, se- 
clusion, and a_ business-like partner 
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Winner: Wilbert Products, Inc., commissioned 
Egmont Arens to redesign all its packages. 
Here is his modernized version of the No-Rub 
shoe cleaner, introduced last year and stepping 
immediately into the best-seller class. 
just been awarded second prize in the packag- 
contest conducted by Syndicate Store 


It has 


Merchandising Magazine. 


who could sell his campaigns for him, 
he might get some creative joy out 
of his chosen work. As it is now, 
he’s full of crack-brained schemes on 
what he’ll do when he’s cleaned up 
enough in advertising to get out of it. 
He’s another star salesman who 
shouldn't sell. 

The salesman who belongs in this 
category has all the symptoms of a 
headache when he starts out for the 
day. He must first have a cup of 
coffee in his favorite retreat, no mat- 
ter if he’s just risen from the break- 
fast table. Next, as late as possible 
to his desk, he dawdles over his mail 
and goes over all the leads in the 
tickler file—then calls the least likely. 
If he can manage to get news of 15 
out-of-town trips during the morning, 
between coffees in the drugstore down- 
stairs, he begins to pick up. At noon, 
he begins calling a luncheon date that 
will improve his mental outlook be- 
cause, of course, he can’t be expected 
to go out pounding pavements when 
he’s low. By careful managing, he 
strings the luncheon along for two 
hours, then makes a call for an ap- 
pointment. If the prospect is out, re- 
fuses to talk to him, or can see him 
next month on a Tuesday, that’s fine. 


Turn to a “Secure” Job 


I once knew a Fine Arts man who 
when he looked for work on gradua- 
tion from college, could get nothing 
but a selling job. He had to have 
some income, so he took it. He soon 
developed all the above symptoms plus 
a rather unique and interesting one: 
He could never find a name in the tel- 
ephone directory. He spent most of 
his time calling his office to plead that 
there were no such firms listed. He 
also consistently overslept and devel- 
oped obscure aches and pains that seri- 
ously interfered with his work. 

Had he not shortly realized his error 
in the selection of a career, or rather 
in hopelessly accepting the only one 


immediately open, he might, with his 
contacts and intelligence, by now be 
a passable salesman but like so many 
other miscast young men, he would 
have become increasingly neurotic. 
No matter how much money he made, 
he would never have felt secure be- 
cause he hated what he was doing. 
He would have felt that his job at 
any minute would rear up and slap 
him down. 

Were I a sales manager, I would 
hire for the long pull men who could 
take it. I would not ask that a man 
have great intelligence, eye-filling per- 
sonality, or even a high school educa- 
tion. I would ascertain, instead, that 
he knew figures, and could dramatize 
them for the other fellow. I would 
want him strong, healthy, and of an 
even, unimaginative temperament, and 
I would prefer the man from a 
middle-class background. One with 
a real incentive to work hard rather 
than one from the easy-money class. 
A man who has had everything handed 
to him does not become a good sales- 
man even when he must work because, 
although he may have the desire to 
dominate, his reaction in defeat is usu- 
ally bad. The good salesman is the 
plugging business man who recognizes 
no personalities in his commercial 
dealings. He conducts his affairs in 
an orderly fashion; and never becomes 
so intimate with his clients that he 
can’t be tough if necessary. 

The high-pressure salesman is the 
man I’d avoid. He’s the one who has 
the nervous breakdown, quarrels with 
his associates, talks out of turn and 
constantly tries to reverse his personal 
ill luck by changing jobs. If he is 
promoted to a high executive position, 
he is usually so arrogant and domi- 
neering with his underlings that he 
has to be eased out. 

No, the “natural-born salesman” 
who seems to be the cream of the 
crop often isn’t. Not everyone with 
the gift of persuasion should sell. 
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SALESMENCZ/Z REACH HIM! 


N THE complex organization of 
today’s business, selling is too 
tough a job for your salesman to 


handle alone. There are too many 


people to see — and some that he 
never can reach. 

He needs your help in impressing 
subordinates who sometimes sug- 
gest purchases — we'd suggest busi- 
ness or trade papers for that job. 
And the same kind of advertising 
will help tell your story to the next 
group — those who specify or pass 
the recommendation along. 

But eventually when he bangs up 
against the door of the all-impor- 
tant final men, then he needs a 
special kind of advertising help — 
advertising that will have direct ac- 
cess to key executives and talk to 
them about the one thing that in- 
terests them, “What will it do to 
help us make or save money?” 

These men seldom see him—they 
say, “No,” “Tell him to take it up 
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But 


Business Week does 


Every Week 


with the purchasing agent,” or “Put 
it in writing.” 

We add, 
“Put it in BUSINESS WEEK” 
— where a reading is assured 

Business Week gives you this: 
the opportunity to tell your sales 
story to the most important men in 
American business...nearly 100,000 
of them, every week! This actually 
represents, through a “pass-along” 
office circulation of between three 
and four readers per copy, a week- 
ly audience of 350,000 influential 
men for your story. 

Business Week is strictly their 
paper. It is the best-read paper of 
the Most Important Men in Ameri- 
can Business. That is why scores of 


hard-boiled, result-seeking advertis- 


BUSINESS 


THE EXECUTIVE’S BUSINESS PAPER 
ALERT... ACCURATE... AUTHORITATIVE 


ers use Business Week. They have 
found that it pays to “put it in 
writing” — 

in BUSINESS WEEK, 
which delivers more executive 
readers per advertising dollar 


than any other publication! 


Advertising Leadership 


Recognition of Business Week’s 
ability to sell executives has made 
it the outstanding leader in ad- 
vertising gains. 


a IS On errr ee 155 pages 
WEES aie twos ees eh 610 pages 
Rea is Sees . 752 pages 
1936 1128 pages 


(50% Gain for the Year) 


330 W. 42nd STREET’ 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Advertising Campaigns 


Old and New Products as Promoted in | 
Magazines, Radio, Dealer Helps and Trade Papers 


Mothworms to Movie Stars 


Larvex mothproofing fluid last year 
portrayed the “action of mothworms.”’ 
This year there’s a change of pace in 
the copy theme: Action of movie stars 
in protecting their extensive wardrobes 
with Larvex, Zonite affiliate. 

Janet Gaynor, Joan Bennett, Marion 
Talley are among the cinema celebri- 
ties who will sing unto Larvex in the 
pages of Good Housekeeping, Ameri- 
can Home, Better Homes and Gardens, 
Delineator, Household, McCall's, New 
Yorker, Pictorial Review, True Stor) 
and Woman's Home Companion. 
Newspaper space in cities where sales 
and distribution warrant it, will sup- 
plement. Further, a fund has been set 
aside for co-op ads with dealers. 
Window displays are to headline the 
slogan, “One Spraying Mothproofs for 
a Whole Year.” 

Breaking in March, the campaign 
runs through July, say McCann-Erick- 
son, agents. 


The Campbells Have Come 

After testing bean soup and Scotch 
broth in a limited area, Campbell Soup 
Co. orders the pipers to play nation- 
ally. Newspapers of 85 cities—all of 
100,000 and more—to the number of 
124 will carry the new soups’ tune. 
Full-color roto space in Sunday papers, 
color pages in Campbell’s regular mag- 
azine list, and the CBS “Hollywood 
Hotel” broadcast add to the chorus. 

Copy is aimed at men: “These two 
new Campbell’s soups stick to your 
ribs . . . thick and hearty . . . for hun- 
gry Winter days.” 

F. Wallis Armstrong Co., Philadel- 
phia, directs the campaign. 


Rice Week 

Between February 7 and 14 the 
President, governor of every state, and 
mayors of big cities will receive a 50- 
pound sack of rice. Not for all the 
rice in China are they to conclude that 
the gift is an importation. It’s grown 
and ground in Louisiana, Arkansas, 
and Texas, and is part of Southern 
Rice Industry’s promotion of national 
Rice Week. 

Special ads in 100 newspapers and 
trade journals will be placed by Tracy- 
Locke-Dawson, agency, supplementing 
the current schedule. Tie-ups have 
also been arranged with chain and in- 
dependent grocers, hotels, transporta- 
tion lines, institutions, and restaurants. 
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To side-step the complaint, “It’s 
lovely rice pudding for dinner again,” 
the Industry distributes a 100-page 
book, ‘‘Rice—200 Delightful Ways to 
Serve It.” Coupon requests for this 
will appear on all the Rice Week ads 
and store displays. 


So Red the Nose 

Forty-two magazines, 38 metropoli- 
tan newspapers are being used in the 
next four months to sell America a 
habit: Kleenex snuffle-muffllers. In- 
ternational Cellulose Products Co. 
sponsors the habit forming ads, aided 
by Lord & Thomas. Kleenex is or 
are—as everybody will soon know—a 
cellu-product of throw-away variety. 

Noses are prime targets for jest. 
Therefore the campaign will spotlight 
them in a series of cartoons by Billy 
Williams. Besides full columns in 
every class of magazine from S.E.P., 
Collier's, Liberty, to Harper's, V ogne, 
the Fawcett group, Modern Magazines, 


Right! The 
KLEENEX 
HABIT 


Kleenex plays it on the nose. 


and the Macfadden group, noses will 
blossom in The American Weekly and 
This Week. 

Unsmiling copy will be used in 
Parents’ Magazine, Child Life, Grade 
Teacher, and Instructor. Parents and 
teachers, it is felt, regard noses as seri- 
ous. Other ads will be topped by 
snickerful pictures, though accompany- 
ing paragraphs are sober. ‘Nothing 
more tragic than a sore nose during a 
cold—nothing more soothing than the 
Kleenex Habit! It saves noses and at 
the present low price these tissues save 
your money as they reduce handker- 
chief washing. .. .” 

Below is a standard box suggesting 
other uses: “To remove face creams 
and cosmetics. . . . To apply powder. 
. . . To dust and polish. . . . For the 
baby. . . . And in the car—to wipe 
hands, windshield, and greasy spots.” 

A brochure for dealers, window and 
counter displays, free mats complete 
the merchandising chain. 

Kleenex has had a daytime radio 
program on 30 NBC stations since 
1934. Office workers were being 
skipped by this, officials concluded, so 
the present campaign was added for 
the benefit of business people. It is 
the first magazine space taken by 
Kleenex in two years. 


Borden’s Comics 


The Borden Co. starts a comic strip 
in colors in 102 Sunday newspapers’ 
comic sections. ‘Molly Magic to the 
Rescue” is its title; Eagle Brand con- 
densed milk is the product. Molly 
will “demonstrate how a failure-proof 
recipe using (of course) Eagle Brand 
comes to the rescue in social emergen- 
cies that might crop up in any home.” 

The national campaign in funny sec- 
tions is a departure for Borden though 
its agency, Young & Rubicam, has had 
much experience with the comedy-ad- 
venture technique for such General 
Foods products as Postum’s “Mr. 
Coffee Nerves,’ Grape-Nuts’ “Little 
Albie,” and other cartoon characters. 

A cookbook described somewhere in 
Molly’s exploits will be offered to 
readers. Because the recipes therein 
call for eggs, chocolate, wafers, etc., 
grocers may profit from plus sales of 
these related items. 


Advice for Men of 50 


E. R. Squibb & Sons are doing their 
bit for America’s fathers in an institu- 
tional campaign addressed to “Men of 
50.” Its reasons are explained by 
William Douglas McAdams, agent in 
charge: 

“Almost the entire progress of mod- 
ern medicine has been in controlling 
the diseases which affect expectant 
mothers, children, and people under 
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Where ia No Subshitedt for Chroulation 


1933 
total linage 
5,277,016 


1934 
total linage 
8,821,227 


1935 
total linage 
10,023,274 


1936 
total linage 
11,350,629 


| | 
LINAGE 1936 


1935 


ny 


HREE and a half million lines 
gained in 1934 . . . Twelve hun- 
dred thousand lines gained in 1935... 
Over a million and « quarter more gained in 1936. 


That’s the three-year record of The Baltimore News- 
Post. By far the largest gain for 1936 of any Bal- 


timore newspaper; with total linage more than 
doubled since 1933. 


What’s the secret? Rising market? Partly, per- 
haps. Advertisers spending more? Probably. But 
the big, dominant reason is this— 


The Baltimore News-Post reaches more than four 
out of every five Baltimore families every weekday. 
And wise advertisers know: THERE IS NO SUB- 
STITUTE FOR CIRCULATION. 


BA LTIMORE 


Represented Nationally by Hearst International Advertising 
Service—Rodney E. Boone, General Manager. 


1937 
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26 Pick-up Points Cover the Inauguration for CBS—18 Columbia announcers and commentators, using 30 
microphones, reported all the expected—and many of the unexpected details of the Inauguration— from 
Union Depot, St. John’s Church, the White House, the Reviewing Stand, the Treasury Building, roving lim- 
ousines, pack transmitters, Washington Monument, the Capitol Building, and the Capitol Building Dome. Not 
shown in the illustration, there was in addition, a blimp held in readiness to broadcast a bird's-eye 


view of the Inauguration, but grounded at the last moment only by “Ceiling — zero, Visibility — zero”. 


January 20th. A day in history is fragmented — taken 
apart. Each moment yields up its color, its imme- 
diacy, its stirring inward drama—to radio. 

"1, Franklin Delano Roosevelt,do solemnly swear...” 


Thirty microphones shuttle back and forth in space, 
in time. Weave the myriad fragments of voice and 
deed and pageantry into a radio panorama of earth- 
wide dimensions. Render the full human significance 


of an event long anticipated and not to be forgotten. 


For the second time in four turbulent, swiftly-tele- 
scoping years, the President of the United States 
takes the oath of office. 


_ A few thousand hardy spectators stand huddled to- 
gether before the Capitol Building. Drenched in the 
cold, sleety rain, they hear the President’s words and 


almost see his tace through a thick sea of umbrellas. 


At the same moment, the vation to which President 
Roosevelt is speaking, listens at its radios in the com- 
fort of its homes, offices and autos. Not a word or 
syllable of this critical event escapes its ears: the 
cheers of the crowds, the fanfare of the bands—even 
the snittes of rain-soaked dignitaries on the review- 
ing stand. The nation participates in the ceremonies 


to an extent inconceivable to those actually present. 


To make this possible, the Columbia Broadcasting 
System set up the most complete broadcasting machin- 


ery in its history for the coverage of a public event. 


Columbia microphones honey-combed the length and 


COLUMBIA BROADCASTING SYSTEM 


via CBS 


breadth of Washington, capturing every major note 
of the ceremonies—and most of its minor ones. From 
early morning to late afternoon, eighteen announcers 
reported the ceaseless flow of action from every point 


of vantage in the crowded city of Washington. 


In this Inauguration, technical as well as civic history 
was made. So flexible—so mobile was the vast criss- 
crossing of Columbia's microphone facilities that 
H. V. Kaltenborn, while in one of the CBS short-wave 
cars, was enabled to interview Governor Rivers of 


Georgia in his car, with both automobiles in motion! 


A special broadcast was arranged from the Roosevelt 
ancestral home in Holland. And the events of the 
inauguration were broadcast by Columbia to the 
world in French and Spanish simultaneously with 
the American broadcast. The whole gargantuan 
mechanism required more than a thousand engineer- 


ing man-hours for its preparation. 


Yet, ‘“bigness’’ was not the object of this elaborate 
mobilization of Columbia’s radio facilities. Rather, 
it was inspired throughout by a desire to bring the 
nation’s millions into the closest possible touch with 


the nation’s public life. 


We can conclude this somewhat formidable narra- 
tive with a very simple point. It is just such acts of 
public service, as the coverage of the Inauguration, 
which have helped to create radio's present stature, 
its ““bigness’” in the lives of its listeners, its impor- 


tance in the plans of the nation’s leading advertisers. 


iS. The diseases of middle age 
heart trouble, kidney trouble, high 
blood pressure, hardening of the arter- 


ies, and diabetes—have increased 50% 
in the past 35 years. Every other per- 
son past 45 dies from one of these 
“degenerative diseases.” 

Pages in Time and Fortune point 
out these appalling facts and urge the 
middle-aged to adopt the “'self-protect- 
ing habit of visiting the physician 
routinely.” For most such diseases can 
be alleviated if a man of 50 will go 
to his doctor in advance of trouble. 

A portfolio of the consumer cam- 
paign will be sent to all doctors, and 
a series of pages are to run in medical 
journals. Thus Squibb performs a 
public service and fosters cordial rela- 
tions with the medical profession. 


Agfa Ansco Focuses 


Added impetus to the country-wide 
volley of clicking cameras will be 
given by a series of Agfa Ansco full 
pages in Life, National Geographic, 
§.E.P., Collier's, American, Liberty, 
and Cosmopolitan. Space in “every 
important professional and advanced 
amateur publication” contributes to 
“the heaviest consumer ad schedule’ 
AA has ever run. 

Agfa wholesale distributors in 144 
cities received details of the program 
and counter displays by Western 
Union messengers. They passed the 
word along to their salesmen and to 
retailers. 

“Pictures That Satisfy or a New Roll 
Free” and the “extra margin of qual- 
ity’ of AA cameras and films will be 
harped on. Young & Rubicam is the 
agency. 


“How to Win Friends” 


Yale Carnegie’s book “How to Win 
Fr.ends and Influence Peopic’’ has won 
more than 68,000 buyers and influ- 
enced the publishers, Simon & Schu- 
ster, New York, to plunge on their 
largest ad campaign. 

Issued November 15, the book has 
had scanty advertising—pages in three 
magazines and one paper, smaller 
space in another. Sales have, however, 
accelerated like a demonstration car, 
40,000 in the last three weeks. S & S 
are taking pages in a dozen national 
magazines and the back cover of This 
Week through agents Schwab & 
Beatty, to run until March 1. 


P & G and Radio 


On January 25 Procter & Gamble 
and Blackman agency went on the air 
with a program called “The Good 
Samaritan.” The serial set forth the 
adventures of a kindly old counsellor 

(Continued on page 281) 
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Auto Supply Firm Sets Customers 
Up in Business, Gains New Sales 


RANKLIN Auto Supply Co., 

Providence, R. I., by a campaign 

on “own your own service sta- 

tion” is boosting its equipment 
sales and creating new outlets for its 
wholesaling of parts and accessories. 
An unusual feature of the plan is that 
ads are addressed to the general public 
and not to the auto trade. Since its 
inception in April, 1935, 63 new 
service stations have been equipped by 
the company. 

These sales come from leads ob- 
tained by spot radio and newspaper 
ads with a theme of “Be your own 
boss,” plus aggressive field work. The 
latter is limited to contacts with in- 
quirers, with no cold turkey canvassing 
on the part of the company. 

Spot announcements of 100-150 
words tell of the desirability of own- 
ing stations, of increased motor traffic, 
and emphasize that Franklin will equip 
the stations “‘on terms extending over 
a period of years.’’ Station WJAR, 
Providence, is used nightly for the 
broadcasts. Newspaper copy points 
out that if prospective station opera- 
tors have a title or a five-year lease to 
the land “we do the rest, including 
arrangements for the building permit, 
erecting and equipping.” 


Picked Carefully, They Stick 


Some 70% of the applicants are re- 
jected because they do not have land or 
lease, or because their credit record or 
personality does not measure up well. 
Proving the soundness of this winn -w- 
ing process is the fact that only one of 
the new stations has changed hands. 

Contract procedure is simple. A 
financ.1g company requires the station 
owner to sign an agreement to pay 
monthly for a stated time until the 
equipment at.d building are paid for. 
The company then pays Frankl:n 
the full amount. In case of default the 
financier holds the right to confiscate 
equipment and building. 

Originally all paper was carried 
through the FHA, but since revision 
of that agen 7 financing of loans below 
$2,000 only are handled by it. The 
finance com any takes care of loans 
between $2,000 and $3,000. Payments 
start 30 days after the station opens. 
Each owner's instalment 1s based on 
the minimum business anticipated, a 
yardstick made possible by Franklin's 
wide experienve in the automotive 
field. A minimum $300 monthly 
income is required. 

In addition to thus selling new 


you can be your 
| Own Boss 


| 
| 


eguirements 
vw A Lot 
#9: A Five-vear Lease 


| YOU PAY KO MOHEY DOWN - 
| - ir Delay pte at Once 


| FRANKLIN Auto Supply Co. 


One of the series of newspaper ads which 
brought Franklin additional volume. 


service stations, Franklin's president, 
Harry Rosen, announces that his firm 
is engaged in a campaign to reach 
present owners who want to remodel 
and improve their properties. “Yours 
for one cent on a gallon of gasoline’ 
is the theme. Oil companies collect 
this extra amount and forward a 
monthly check to Franklin. 

The oil companies are only too glad 
to cooperate, for they know that mod- 
ernized stations invariablv sell more 
gas and oil. Moreover. Franklin in- 
sists on a three-year o:! contract before 
installing any new equipment. Oil 
companies usu: lly have one-year con- 
tracts, and thi: specification is there- 
fore particularly gratifying to them. 

First step in the program is to ascer- 
tain the station’s gasoline gallonage to 
determine if the investment is war- 
ranted. The owner's estimate is checked 
with the oil company to prevent any 
“build up” by a too enthusiastic owner. 
If the project goes thiough, the station 
owner merely authorizes the oil com- 
pany supplying him to bill and collect 
an additional cent on each gallon of 
gas and to pay this to the Franklin 
company. 

In response to the first radio and 
newspaper ads on this remodeling 
theme, indications are that more than 
100 stations will use it during the next 
few months. 

All of this increased business was 
gained without sacrificing the Franklin 
company’s normal trade While pessi- 
mists said that seeking such business 
from the general public was too waste- 
ful, President Rosen has demonstrated 
that it pays. 
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A City as Large as Louisville 


Added to Your Basie New York Market 


Since 1929, the weekday circulation of The New York 
Times has grown so steadily that today the new families alone 
| which it has gained —81,483-—would populate the city of 
| Louisville, Ky. And the Sunday gain in families —37,062— 
would fill New York’s State capital, Albany. 
| Circulation gains of The New York Times are due to 
one fact alone. The Times, more than any other newspaper, 
satisfies families of intelligence and discrimination. These 
| are the families whose living standards and spending habits 
| make them the advertiser’s most responsive prospects. 
Today, The Times reaches more than half a million such 
families weekdays and well over three-quarters of a million 
Sundays. Continuing gains in circulation make The Times 


more important than ever in the plans of advertisers. . 


he New ork Times 
+0 


“‘ALL THE NEWS THAT’S FIT TO PRINT” 
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How Advertised Products 
Break into the News 


VERY month American News- 

paper Publishers Association 

sends its members a publicity 

bulletin, summarizing the 
worst” of the current ‘‘space-grab- 
bers."” Every week or two all the 
newspaper editors in one section or 
another get together and solemnly 
swear to chuck all free publicity into 
the waste basket. 

But almost every day, in spite of all 
desires and precautions, some branded 
product or another breaks into the 
news—frequently on page 1—or finds 
its sales enhanced considerably by the 
news. 

A few weeks ago, leaving her be- 
loved Edward to make his decision 
alone, Wallis Simpson, said the dis- 
patches, hastened across France in a 
black Buick car. Mrs. Simpson prob- 
ably was the outstanding news person- 
ality of last year. Even those who did 
not admire her found themselves aping 
her mannerisms, her clothes—and 
doubtless her motor cars. Buick paid 
nothing for the break. It could not 
have bought those page 1 spots. Yet 
the editors (who doubtless hate Buick 
as much as any other branded prod- 
uct) gave them willingly. Maybe they 
felt her taste in motor cars was needed 
to complete the picture. 


Editors Nourish “Plants” 


Sometimes the brand name story is 
“planted.” But sometimes the editors 
go out of their way to get it—brand 
name and all. 

When Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 
gave Christmas bonuses to striking em- 
ployes, it may have “planted” the 
story, but it created news at the same 
time. In days of rather general indus- 
trial strife, it also gave an object lesson 
in employe-relations to other com- 
panies. 

Mr. Roosevelt's Christmas dinner 
menu annually is a matter of news. 
Many newspapers take it off the food 
page and put it out in front. This 
year, in addition to the customary tur- 
key, cranberries, etc. (all unbranded), 
the Roosevelts had Deerfoot sausages. 
Perhaps the menu-maker thought 
Deerfoot are a type of sausages—and 
they are. But they are also a brand of 
Deerfoot Farm Pork Products, a sub- 
sidiary of General Ice Cream, in turn 
a subsidiary of National Dairy. 

Ethyl is a type of automobile fuel. 
It is also the brand name of Ethyl 
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Gasoline Corp., which licenses some 
100 refiners to use it in their gasoline. 
Last month newspapers announced— 
some of them in two-column heads 
—that Thomas Midgley, Jr., vice- 
president of Ethyl Gasoline Corp. was 
awarded the Perkin Medal for 1937 
“for distinguished work in applied 
chemistry.’ Leading chemical societies 
and chemists honored him. The ofh- 
cial citation, which the newspapers 
carried, was as good an ad as the cor- 
poration itself could have written. 

Ethyl gasoline, it was said, makes 
possible “use of higher compression 
engines, greater flexibility of automo- 
bile operation . . . adds 50 times as 
much horsepower annually to Ameri- 
can civilization as that which will be 
supplied by Boulder Dam.” 

Changes in policies of companies— 
if the companies are big enough or 
the changes important enough—move 
them off the business page to the front 
of the papers. When A. & P. an- 
nounced last month that it would 
shorten the hours, increase the pay and 
grant annual vacations with pay to its 
60,000 full-time employes—that, of 
course, was news, constructive news. 

When General Motors, on the other 


hand, announced that wage-and-hour 
complaints of their workers should be 
taken up with the district heads and 
not with the corporation’s manage- 
ment, and thus helped to precipitate 
the sit-down strike, the news was not 
so constructive. 

“Every able locksmith in the city 
has been called into activity as the re- 
sult of the murder of Mrs. Mary Har- 
riet Case,”’ said the New York World- 
Telegram in a front-page story Janu- 
ary 14. Two days before the New 
York Evening Journal, commenting on 
this murder, advised women to have 
locks on their doors with chains on 
them, to receive packages but to bar 
intruders. 

At the same time Segal Lock & Hard- 
ware Co. started a campaign for its 
Chainlock in newspapers there. Tying- 
up with a similar murder last Spring, 
Segal won sales increases of 400%. 
Present indications are that this mur- 
der will be at least as profitable. 

Sometimes, spontaneous publicity 
proves a bit of a boomerang. In view 
of the fact that grocery store sales of 
Birds Eye Frosted Foods products are 
concentrated between the Atlantic Sea- 
board and Ohio, General Foods was 
not altogether pleased with front-page 
announcement that Mrs. Joseph E. 
Davies, wife of the new ambassador to 
Russia, was to take 2,000 pints of 
Birds Eye quick-frozen cream with her. 
Even so, the news presented the cor- 
poration as an enterprising outfit. 


Portfolio Gets New Chocolate Off 
to Fast Start for Johnston Co. 


25-PAGE easel type portfolio, 

approximately 35x18” is be- 

ing used by salesmen of the 

Robert A. Johnston Co., Mil- 

waukee, to sell dairy plant executives 

on its new chocolate Vitamin D 
powder and syrup. 

With illustrations by Ralph P. Olm- 
stead, advertising manager of the 
firm’s chocolate division, the portfolio 
unfolds a sales message which is read 
by the salesman to the executive. It 
explains the importance of Vitamin 
D, the process of manufacture of 
Vitamin D used by the Johnston com- 
pany, the effect on the consumers, 
merchandising assistance, and other 
information to help clinch the sale. 

At the end of the portfolio are dis- 
played sample wagon cards, window 
strips and counter cards, bottle collars 
and caps, suggested newspaper te- 
leases, mats, rotogravure booklet for 
distribution among parent and teacher 
groups, professional men, etc. 


It requires from 20 to 35 minutes 
for the salesman to present his mes- 
sage read from the portfolio, aug- 
mented with additional extemporane- 
ous information as well as answers to 
possible questions. 

According to Oliver Petran, sales 
manager for the division, the portfolio 
has proved very successful because it 
covers all points of importance and 
also holds the listeners’ attention. 
“Fifty per cent of the success of the 
portfolio lies in getting an appoint- 
ment and the proper kind of inter- 
view. Where our men are unable to 
get an appointment which will permit 
the salesman to secure the prospect's 
undivided attention, we suggest that 
he postpone the presentation until 
such time as the proper interview can 
be made.” 

A pocket on the portfolio contains 
a 28-page booklet, 1034x814”, which 
the plant executive can use in present- 
ing the plan to his salesmen and route 
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FOR SALE: PROTECTION 
AGAINST THE UNKNOWN 


Life insurance today presents a whoily 
different picture than it did some 350 
odd years ago when the first known life 
policy was issued in England. But the 
emotional urge back of each policy is just 
the same now as then: to secure peace 
of mind by buying protection against the 
unknown; to take the hazards out of to- 
morrow by seeking security today. 


Let us see how this works out in the case 
of the thoughtful trio on this page. Here 
are Mr. and Mrs. John Homer discussing 
life insurance with Mr. Salesman. You 
can see they mean business. Mr. Homer 
is very proud of his family and his home. 
He knows the thrill of possession. He also 
wants to know the thrill of protection. 


And Mrs. Homer checks right with him. 
From the first day of their marriage she 
has felt that insurance should be a part 
of their lives, not apart from it. She en- 
courages her husband to take out more 
insurance as his earnings increase. She 
views each policy as a building-block for 
the future; each premium as so much 
money paid in rather than paid out. 


Moreover, Mr. and Mrs. Homer appre- 
ciate this: To provide for their chil- 
dren here and now is only part of the 
big-parent job. To protect their children 
against the time when they can no long- 
er provide for them is the other (and 
more important) part. 


Where do you find such children and 
such parents? Everywhere! But where 


- & GARDENS 


: ‘reacuinc 1,500,000 ramites 


do you find the greatest concentrated group 
of children who need protection and 
parents who can afford to pay for that 
protection? Among the 1,500,000 fam- 
ilies who read Better Homes & Gardens! 


These folks are home folks to begin 
with, or they wouldn’t digest from cover 
to cover a magazine that is a// home. 
Also, their income is above average or 
they wouldn’t own their own homes in 
residential and suburban districts, as they 
do. What’s more, they believe children 
are still in fashion. In two simple words 
this means: /ife insurance! 


Hence Better Homes & Gardens auto- 
matically becomes America’s No. 1 Life 
Insurance Market. Just as Better Homes 
& Gardens becomes America’s No. 1 
Market for anything that touches home, 


heart and hearth. Open any issue! See 
for yourself why Better Homes & Gar- 
dens is so rich in Buy-ological Urge! 


From insurance to insulation; from 
building to babies; from foods to auto- 
mobiles ...each issue is filled with 
articles that keep the reader mentally at 
home! No straying into the by-paths of 
fiction; no dipping into the foibles of 
fashion; nothing but HOME! 


This explains why, for 38 consecutive 
months, Better Homes & Gardens has 
shown outstanding gains in advertising 
over the same months of previous years. 
It explains why Better Homes & Gardens 
... during the late depression years... 
gained and maintained more circulation 
than any other magazine in America; and 
why Better Homes & Gardens today is 
in position to announce a healthy spiff- 
up of circulation to 1,500,000! 


MorAL: Buy-ological Urge means you, 
too! For Better Homes & Gardens never 
was a better-bonus-buy than it is today! 
Meredith Publishing Co., Des Moines. 


P.S.—POLK SURVEY: I is signifi- 
cant that Polk's market study, covering 17 
leading national magazines in 4 represen- 
lative cities, proves that Better Homes G 
Gardens tops them all in the percentage o f 
subscribers who carry life insurance! 


IRTHDAY PARTY (2. 


of an idea that grew up on 


business paper advertising 


WO years ago, The Wooster Brush 
Company and its agency, Fuller & 
Smith & Ross, faced the problem of 
whether or not paint brushes should be 
sold to dealers in “cracker-barrel” fashion 
. . whether a simplified stocking system 
would improve the situation for the 
retailer. 


Field reports showed retailers were 
making selections unwisely, understock- 
ing certain models, over-purchasing on 
others. Stocks were hidden away in 
drawers and cabinets . . . sales were 
being lost because merchandise was not 
properly displayed. 

That led to setting up a simplified and 
condensed line with the 26 best sellers 
from the preceding year . . . the ideal 
line for the average store. This scientific- 
ally-picked line was put into a “package” 
... three modern displays, one for each 
of the three strategic spots in the average 
store. The name came naturally, the 
“Wooster 3-Point Merchandising System.” 


How could retail dealers from coast-to- 
coast be told quickly of this new plan... 
be shown what the units looked like... 
be convinced that it provided the modern 
method of displaying and selling brushes? 


Through their business papers! 


Thus the news was spread weeks ahead 
of the time when jobber salesmen could 
possibly complete their rounds. The com- 
plete story in the printed word paved the 
way, reached those out-of-the-way places 
where salesmen’s visits were far apart, 
created confidence in the “new idea.” 


Orders began to roll in! Wooster’s sales, 
although relatively good in 1934, in- 
creased 31 per cent in 1935. Another large 
increase was shown in 1936. 


And now, as this lusty idea celebrates 
its second birthday, a more complete and 
intensive business paper campaign is 
planned for 1937 .. . for business papers 
have done well for Wooster! 


FULLER & SMITH & ROSS INC. 
during 1935, used for its clients 1,042 pages 
of business paper space. 


pri 


Allien L. Billingsley, (center) Pres., Fuller & 
Smith & Ross Inc., fgg at a staff meeting 
on Wooster plans. At Mr. Billingsley’s leit are 
W. J. Staab, (standing). Space Buyer, and 


Ll. F. Hussey. Vice President in Charge of 
Research. At his right, M. M. Scott, Account 
No. 4 Executive. 
A series of discussions of TYPICAL JOBS GOOD HOTEL MANAGEMENT, New York 
BUSINESS ADVERTISING HAS DONE ... prepared THE IRON AGE. New York 
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men. While it contains some infor- 
mation similar to that presented in the 
portfolio, this is designed primarily 
for presentation to the salesmen and 
route men; whereas the portfolio mes- 
sage is to help the salesman sell the 
president, sales manager and produc- 
tion manager of the dairy on buying 
the Vitamin D product. 

In addition, the salesmen are sup- 
plied with a booklet containing copies 
of proof letters from Loyola Univer- 
sity of Los Angeles, showing that their 
product has been thoroughly assayed 
by them, and another presenting addi- 
tional general information on Vitamin 
D, which can be used advantageously 
by the dairy in promoting the product 
to the public. 

A third booklet, for the sales 
man's use exclusively, gives him help- 
ful selling information and supplies 
him with answers to any possible 
questions which might arise during 
the course of his sales talk. It also 
contains information concerning state 
and Federal laws pertaining to label- 
ing as well as patent information 
on the various Vitamin D processes. 


Wagon cards, window strips and 
counter cards, with the Johnston 
name on them, are all available to 
dairies, free of charge. If they desire 
these pieces without the Johnston 
name these are supplied by the firm 
at cost. According to Mr. Petran, 
about 95% of the dairies, to date, 
are using this promotional material 
with the Johnston name. The com- 
pany has also arranged for the use 
of special 1-pint bottles with the 
Vitamin D inscription in orange, 
which can be ordered by the dairies 
through the Owen-IIlinois Glass Co. 

Johnston's also suggest in its port- 
folio to the plant owners that they 
offer prizes or a bonus to their route 
men on the sale of Chocolate-Fla- 
vored Vitamin D drink over a 30-day 
period. It is pointed out that the 
chocolate powder, introduced about a 
year ago, represents an approximate 
saving of between 20 and 40% over 
the syrup, and that 8 eer of this 
can be used to good advantage in the 
promotion of sales contests. 

Johnston's portfolio was produced 
by the Heinn Co., Milwaukee. 


Walk-Over Shoes Educate, Build 
Good Will, Sell, with Sound Film 


NEW two-reel sound movie, 
“In All Walks of Life,’’ is be- 
ing used by the Geo. E. Keith 
Co., Brockton, Mass., manu- 
facturers of Walk-Over shoes, as “the 
most dramatic sales builder ever 
offered to Walk-Over dealers.’ The 
picture is a notable addition to Keith’s 
foot health educational department 
which furthers the sale of $9.50 and 
$10.50 ‘Main Spring Arch’ shoes— 
the staple, top-priced units in the line. 

These account for approximately 
25% of Keith’s total yearly sales. Ac- 
cording to a recent report, Keith's 
sales for the year ending Oct. 31, 
1936, were $8,000,000., which would 
place approximately $2,000,000 worth 
of business in this classification. 

The film, a 16 mm., shown in 20 
minutes, was originated and produced 
by the Worcester Film Corp., headed 
by Floyd A. Ramsdell, with Alois 
Havrilla, famous radio announcer, as 
narrator. 

It presents the story of shoes for 
the occasion, of smart posture and its 
relation to good health, and features 
a fashion parade of Walk-Over shoes, 
with the advertising slant so subtly 
concealed as to make it acceptable for 
showing before all audiences. The 
trade name is not introduced until the 
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showing is well advanced. 

From the introduction, ‘Clothes for 
the occasion are so much a part of 
modern life that they usually indicate 
pretty clearly what we are doing or 
going to do,” the story dramatizes the 
“proper occasion” slant by showing, 
as one instance, the ridiculous appear- 
ance of Eskimo mukluks under the 
bridge table. 

The film has been most effectively 
shown in department stores, where 
meeting-places are generally available 
to entertain women in quiet and com- 
fort. If shown in cooperation with a 
retail shoe store, arrangements are 
made with a hotel or club, since the 
shoe store offers limited possibilities 
for comfortable audience reception. 

Started 12 years ago, this foot 
health department, now headed by 
Charles Williams, pioneered in educa- 
tional work which has given thousands 
of Walk-Over salesmen an advantage 
in salesmanship and shoe fitting. 
Salesmen are “instructed in judging 
foot defects, determining the correct 
size of shoe and hosiery, selection of 
the proper last, putting the shoe on 
the foot in the right manner to con- 
form to the foot and, finally, creasing 
it to assure the right ‘break’ for future 
ease and comfort.” 


About three years ago, this depart- 
ment was broadened in scope to in- 
clude planned visitation to key pre- 
scription and buying sources, such as, 
physicians and foot doctors, hospitals 
and nurses, schools and colleges, and 
multifarious groups of women. Major 
conventions, such as the American 
Academy of Orthopedic Surgeons, the 
American Medical Association and 
conventions of osteopaths, are visited 
each year. Field work thus assures 
practically 100% coverage in its actual 
operating scope. Keith has accumu- 
lated a mailing list of 10,000 doctors’ 
names which is reached regularly with 
printed pieces. 

All itinerant field work is now done 
by L. E. Wendtland. He travels the 
country over, following _ itineraries 
made up by Mr. Williams. Advance 
bookings for this educational work are 
handled by correspondence from Mr. 
Williams’ office, offering the promo- 
tion to dealers and inviting reserva- 
tions. 

Merchandising helps, accompanying 
the film and the educational talk, in- 
clude a newspaper mat to announce 
the showing, a window “blow-up” and 
a reprint of a Woman's Home Com- 
panion ad, mounted for dispiaying. 

Distributed in conjunction with this 
work is a_ booklet, “Your Foot 
Health,” now in its 11th edition. with 
distribution of more than 100,000 
copies. Large wall charts showing 
foot exercises and X-ray photos show- 
ing the bone structure of the foot have 
also had wide distribution. 


Creates Much Good Will 


The activity is of value to Walk- 
Over dealers in creating new sales and 
increasing the amount of return busi- 
ness. The company receives some 
flattering comment on Representative 
Wendtland’s field work, with such ex- 
pressions as “the most complete and 
direct sales promotion ever done in the 
interest of arch-type shoes,’ “the 
three-day promotion boosted our arch- 
type shoe sales about 25%” and “such 
planned personal contact with every 
source in the city is a permanent boon 
to sales of better shoes.” 

The dollars-and-cents story of this 
department is not available, since many 
appearance are chalked up entirely to 
good will. Walk-Over sales result 
from work done in cities; nevertheless, 
requests for appearances before subur- 
ban and rural groups are always 
granted though they are nil in further- 
ing arch-type shoe sales. Good will 
thus remains the paramount responsi- 
bility of this department, but its sales 
influence is direct, valuable, forceful. 
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HIS MERCHANT knows what store atmosphere 
; in do for his profits. This year he is wisely 
investing money in beautiful new lighting fixtures, 
show-cases, screens and carpets—all for the sake of 
impressiveness. 
But he hasn’t noticed his letterhead! It is cheap- 
looking. No matter how carefully he writes his 
letters, the poor paper and cheap envelopes wreck 


his store atmosphere in the minds of his customers. 

Is he consistent? No. 

Are you in business? Impressive paper, such as 
Strathmore makes for letterheads, is part of 

your business picture. It supplies atmosphere. 

Atmosphere is what your correspondents feel. 

What they feel, they believe. Fortunately, the 
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ls He Consistent ? 


Hundreds of Dollars for Store Decoration 


* Not One Cent for an Impressive Letterhead 


cost of fine paper, per letter, is negligible. You can 
have the most widely used rag-content bond letter 
paper in America—STRATHMORE Hicuway Bonp— 
for less than 1% more, per letter, than the cheapest 
paper you might buy. Even if you “trade up” to the 
supreme limit, by using SrRATHMORE PARCHMENT 
—as fine a bond paper as can be made—the addi- 
tional cost, per letter, is but 2.9%. 

Get the facts. We will gladly send you the newest 
Strathmore Letter-Cost Analysis. With this analysis 
we will include liberal free samples of Strathmore 
..Write to 


Strathmore Paper Company, W. Springfield, 


papers and envelopes-to-match . 


Mass. (Strathmore Envelopes are made by 
Old Colony Envelope Co., Westfield, Mass. ) 


STRATHMORE 


Maker of Fine Papers 


r THE 


PICTURE 


How Retail Sales Vary Among 


Cities of the Same Size 


Check the data with your own sales figures to see in which 


50,000-99,999 cities you are underselling. 


In a second 


article, in the next issue, a similar tabulation will cover the 


over-100,000 group. 


BY N. D. 


FARMER 


All United States Retail Trade—1935 


The figures in the accompanying 
tables do not imply that the population 
as given for a single city is responsible 
for the total volume of trade in that 
city, as there are almost countless trad- 
ing areas that draw trade from the sur- 
rounding country for many miles. As 
mentioned in the opening paragraph, it 
is a measure of where people buy, 
what, and how much. The plan of 
presentation was given to the readers 
of SALES MANAGEMENT in the issue of 
January 1, 1937, page 58, in which 
certain figures illustrated the variables 
between state population and sales. 
These articles bear more definitely on 


Range of City 
Population 


Number Total “of U.S. %of % of All 
of Cities Population Population Stores Retail Sales 


the plan and continue the discussion. 
The issue of February 15 will take up 
similar data for cities above 100,000. 


500,000 or More......... 13 20,828,542 17.0 19.2 24.9 Let us refer to some of the data that 
250,000 to 500,000....... 24 7,956,228 6.5 7.1 10.4 are given in the large table, and take a 
100,000 to 250,000....... 56 7,940,966 6.1 7.1 9.0 group of cities for a simple review. 
Total — Cities of 1930 1935 All 
100,000 or More. eee 93 36,325,736 29.6 33.4 44.3 City Population Retail Sales ; 
50,000 to 100,000........ 98 6,491,448 5.3 5.9 74 Cleveland Heights, O. 50,945 $10,408,000 ‘ 
—.- a ——- - Columbia, S. C......... 51,581 22,809,000 
Total — Cities of ; Pa Durham, N. Co... $2,037 17,133,000 i® 
50,000 or More. eee 191 42,81 7,184 34.9 39.3 51.7 Hamilton Ohio 52 176 18 oss 000 8 
PUN, GES eicetennccevs 52,513 41,631,000 


WO of the prime factors in mar- 
ket planning are knowledge of 
where people buy and where 
people live. Knowledge of the 
first factor is essential in the proper 
setting of territories, the setting of 


All Retail Trade in United States, and in 191 Cities of 50,000 
or More Population, for 1935, 1933, 1929 


(In thousands of dollars — add 000) 


quotas for individual salesmen, for 1935 1933 1929 
comparing what our organization did All Retail Trade — —— | 
as against the rest of the industry. The “ie $33,161,276 ene _— 
Resennang® 05 TNGTE SUNENE Ses, wot See 17,148,593 13,283,085 25,884,903 
kind of people they are, their incomes, sain son a on = ~ 
etc., is of greatest import tothe adver- fF = 2 © “TTT i 170 1% 


tising arm of the sales department. 

The government, through its retail 
census conducted in 1929, 1933 and 
1935, gives accurate and official facts 
and figures on where iy buy and 
what and how much they buy. 

We find, for example, that in the 
cities of 50,000 or more live 34.9% of 
the population but 51.7% of all retail 
sales in 1935 were made in this group 
of cities. In this article—and the one 
to appear in the next issue—are facts 
about these 191 retail markets, each 
with a population of 50,000 or more 
for the three different annual periods. 

In this first article we present the 
sales variations in cities of from 50,- 
000 to 99,999. The data presented are 
taken from the Census of Business for 
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Grocery Store Sales 
United States ............ 


$ 6,352,420 


$ 5,004,284 


$ 7,352,791 


BN a caecwnwacdwhdas 2,814,826 2,354,402 3,481,041 

WOPUOMNNNE kcvscedccsca 44.3% 47.0% 47.3% 
Drug Store Sales 

ee $ 1,232,593 $ 1,066,252 $ 1,690,399 

ke eA ee 663,953 592,438 893,876 

ere 53.8% 55.6% 52.9% 


the years 1929, 1933 and 1935 and 
cover total national retail trade grocery 
store sales (including grocery stores 
without meats, and stores with a com- 
bination of groceries and meats), and 
drug store sales. A summary of the re- 
tail sales volume is given above for the 
three divisions. 


Here is an illustration of trade flow- 
ing to a large city at the expense of a 
smaller city. Cleveland draws trade 
from Cleveland Heights. In the fore- 
going group, Fresno stands out. Ob- 
serve that it also leads in grocery and 
drug store sales in all three years. 
There are only two cities under 100,- 
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IN PHILADELPHIA IT’S THE INQUIRER 


IN Total Advertising . .. 14,640,078 Lines* 
IN Advertising Gains .... 1,718,489 Lines* 
IN Daily Circulation Gain.......53,441** 


IN Sunday Circulation Gain.....126,280** 


... daily topping all other papers in richness, fullness, timeli- 
ness of news! First pictorially, first editorially, first in features, 
and publishing the largest, most exciting Sunday newspaper 
in America. Make your sales “TOPS” in Philadelphia . . . 
schedule The Inquirer first. 


a Now Exceeding 350,000 Daily . . . Exceeding 900,000 Sunday 
* Media Records 
* ABC Publishers’ Statement, Sept. 30, NEW YORK, H. A. McCandless; BOSTON, M. L. Tyler; SAN FRANCISCO, Ke 
1996. compared with ABC 3-months’ in- 
terim statement ending Dec. 31, 1936. patrick; CHICAGO, DETROIT, ST. LOUIS, Guy S. Osborn, Seolaro & Meeke bans 
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Retail Sales by City Population Groups 


(Cities of 50,000 to 99,999 population. Sales figures in thousands of dollars—add 000.) 


ALL RETAIL SALES GROCERY STORE SALES DRUG STORE SALES 
Cities of 50,000 to 1930 ie = ve eee 
100,000 Population | Population ~ ) 
1935 1933 | 1929 1935 | 1933 | 1929 1935 1933 | = 1929 
a | | eee = a 
| 
Pueblo, Colo. 50,096 $15,776 | $12,866 | $26,944 $4,047 $3,258 | $5,340 saz | $396 NA 
Asheville, N. C. 50,193 19,351 15,185 29,519 3,531 2,872 | 4,741 934 | 879 $1,513 
Kenosha, Wis. 50,262 15,969 11,289 25,030 4,185 2,784 | 5,057 772 584 NA 
Dearborn, Mich. 50,358 15,060 7,500 14,580 2,962 2.139 | 3,495 504 589 514 
Port Arthur, Texas 50,902 14,355 10,711 21,731 3,123 2,183 3,304NC 503 405 932 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio... 50,945 10,408 9,422 12,403 2,842 3,480 4,543 962 872 1,295 
Columbia, S. C. 51,581 22,809 16,056 28,689 3,927 2,863 4,218 1,174 886 1,163 
Durham, N. C. 52,037 17,133 14,656 21,269 3,362 2,979 1,668NC 695 624 1,119 
Hamilton, Ohio 52,176 18,088 12,393 28,150 4,339 3,375 5,692 643 583 834 
Fresno, Cal. 52,513 41,631 27,879 52,654 6,623 3,943 7,126 1,423 1,130 1,514 
Waco, Texas , 52,848 18,586 15,206 33,340 3,685 3,329 5,032 718 594 1,559 
Galveston, Texas 52,938 17,887 15,611 26,966 3,764 3,972 4,657 665 593 1,209 
Highland Park, Mich... 52,959 20,293 14,486 30,859 3,076 2,258 4,256 504 400 936 
Austin, Texas 53,120 26,695 19,531 31,047 4,937 3,719 4,572 1,608 1,324 1,590 
Greensboro, N. C. 53,569 20,875 17,195 26,830 3,855 3,897 4,596 815 718 1,239 
' 
Macon, Ga. 53,829 20,453 14,694 25,572 3,571 3,022 5,002 902 745 1,291 f 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 54,000 25,328 21,716 37,863 5,088 4,478 5,136 664 872 1,254 t 
McKeesport, Pa. 54,632 19,297 14,398 27,540 4,541 3,601 5,429 587 479 933 : 
East Chicago, Ind... 54,784 9,703 5,407 17,406 2,388 1,387 4,659 452 334 680 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 54,786 26,880 20,215 41,973 4,425 3,966 5,695 1,160 1,052 1,714 
Jackson, Mich... . . 55,187 19,719 13,882 41,548 3,863 3,039 5,374 899 706 1,284 
York, Pa..... -_ ' wate 55,254 25,562 18,807 35,689 4,339 2,968 4,504 678 511 682 
Cedar Rapids, lowa................... 56,097 23,586 19,918 34,932 3,642 3,172 5,730 1,256 922 1,181 
Hamtramck, Mich.................... 56,268 13,774 8,660 19,787 1,642 1,372 3,365 397 195 438 } 
Holyoke, Mass. WPT Rd Al RS 56,537 17,963 16,334 29,141 4,379 4,882 7,351 645 663 938 i 
Irvington, N. J. fod dateonucaaben 56,733 14,348 10,474 20,436 3,102 2,197 4,235 567 366 640 
Ss lia eal ne 57,510 23,057 16,849 32,709 4,626 3,869 6,501 849 661 1,018 
Springfield, Mo. ne ee 57,527 21,406 18,504 30,363 4,736 3,987 5,272 1,359 1,015 1,109 
San Jose. Cal. PL 57,651 31,049 26,470 46,942 5,954 4,605 6,037 959 911 1,523 
Beaumont, Texas....................- 57,732 23,025 15,290 36,231 3,414 2,379 4,651 991 834 1,586 
Bethlehem, Pa... .. dunia eben 57,892 15,507 11,496 23,387 4,036 3,167 4,606 569 473 804 I * 
Madison, Wis... . Mars 57,899 36,267 23,722 46,813 6,072 4,210 6,896 1,772 1,364 1,761 
Malden, Mass...... inna 58,036 19,775 14,688 25,837 4,855 4,208 5.901 751 614 829 
oe eee eae 58,659 24,255 17,689 39,178 3,421 2,982 4,458 447 475 978 
TR oo ee a as 59,164 17,343 13,821 29,689 4,272 3,165 5,510 746 635 1,051 
Hoboken, N. J....... a ciate as 59,261 16,774 15,242 24,358 2,477 2,604 3,527 4u1 475 815 ' 
Medford, Mass...... dentin dnanle 59,714 11,017 9,611 12,300 4,839 3,620 4,727 448 424 509 i 
SS LETS 59,949 25,117 18,318 39,678 4,608 3,279 4,280 969 844 1,335 | 
Augusta, Ga........ iinudetics 60,342 20,584 14,641 24,307 4,099 3,456 4,549 700 619 894 | 
Charieston, W. Va................... 60,408 33,731 22,885 42,839 5,839 4,681 5,867NC} = 1,312 1048 1,454 
Davenport, lowa........cccecccsescee. 60,751 26,923 17,843 43,684 4,195 3,440 5,551 738 604 1,067 t 
Oe ee TW occactcasaceeaes 61,499 27,660 22,059 38,268 4,541 3,537 4,921 809 947 1,266 
ke” ee 61,659 29,169 22,449 42,487 5,367 4,337 5,742 902 876 1,430 
EERE 62,265 20,142 16,997 25,105 4,258 4,118 5,568 751 775 1,085 
Rs 62,736 28,313 19,773 36,805 4.878 3,911 . 5,338 1,436 1,281 1,722 . 
ee 62,810 26,790 18,591 37,689 4,830 4,361 7,292 1,173 994 1,645 
RRR Een aR ate 62,959 26,665 18,621 32,688 4,057 3,478 4,624 774 818 859 
aS ee 63,338 31,067 26,566 49,210 4,726 5,226 6,484 1,450 1,419 1,714 } 
Brockton, Mass.............0.....00e: 63,797 21,977 20,349 35,004 6,199 5,416 8,122 528 697 1,022 ; 
a alee eR Rt tes 63,982 23,799 21,029 32,741 5,737 5,434 4,424 1,315 1,139 1,445 
NN Te 64,120 26,366 22,267 41,578 6,162 5,059 8,576 1,584 1,346 1,760 
"9 = iia anata tabs 64,560 24,192 18,882 29,882 3,729 6,061 4,866 580 596 937 
Pontiac, Mich...............sccece ees 64,928 24,386 12,439 44,477 3,700 2,970 7,319 884 563 1,758 
ES RNG: 65,252 16,424 13,704 25,722 4,445 4,585 6,710 834 831 1,098 3 
Newton, Mass................sceceeees 65,276 17,391 12,429 20,744 6,303 4,787 6,453 1,011 827 1,062 
Montgomery, Ala...............eeese+e 66.079 21,425 16.020 31,875 3,813 3,242 4,744 1,013 886 NA : 
I 66,198 37,107 30,423 70,495 5,002 4,317 7,076 1,866 1,595 3,271 
PR ickeaboksiuécacanceieenines’ 66,602 14,268 9,530 21,502 1,880 1,905 2,733 672 531 784 ‘ 
a 66,993 20,193 18,247 42,851 4,013 3,710 6,668 721 602 1,145 
| ANS ARR TET 67,542 22,217 16,507 40 738 5,220 3,948 7,260 960 740 1,419 
ee. Boo i vicdesickccencea 68,020 22,724 18,334 29,621 5,623 4,572 5,892 885 891 1,285 
New Britain, Conn...................+- 68,128 18,104 13,925 22,795 4,504 3,698 5,735 537 409 487 
a) 68,202 23,457 19,870 33,062 5,841 5,251 5 680 1,239 1,097 2,013 
Springfield, Ohio...................... 68,743 25,914 16,299 36 119 5,556 4,293 7,649 900 734 1,308 
a tegen 69,206 28,801 23,384 42,782 4,159 3,443 5,597 1,282 1,288 1,598 
Lakewood, Ohlo......... .......ceeece 70,509 15,717 12,875 22,524 4,522 3,790 5,572 1,110 1,200 1,215 
Portland, Maine..................... 70,810 37,122 31,522 56,281 6,536 5,245 7,963 1,365 1,031 2,137 
3 ee 71,864 28,920 24,399 45,693 5,924 5,370 8,979 997 1,065 1,625 
MIR unncscsnasiwnececucens 71,983 24,097 19,807 32,745 7,135 5,899 8,129 907 769 1,164 
RR RIIRIRSGRIa ane ahcae 72,763 29,818 26,115 45,830 5,550 5,140 7,382 934 716 1,083 
NA—Data not available. NC—Data not complete. 
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Ha | ALL RETAIL SALES GROCERY STORE SALES DRUG STORE SALES 
Cities of 50,000 to 1930 
100,000 Population Population | 
1935 | 1933 1929 1935 1933 1929 1935 1933 1929 
East. St. Louis, Ill. | 74,347 $19,661 | $14,627 $33,109 $5,449 $4,309 $8,075 $846 $798 $1,394 
Winston-Salem, N.C... 75,274 23,317 16,158 31,856 3,369 3,088 5,553 957 650 1,215 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 75,460 25,642 | 19,197 38,402 5,685 4,763 7,447 876 750 1,184 
Huntington, W. Va... . 75,572 24,456 20,167 33,361 4,727 4,021 6,474 1,038 912 1,480 
Lincoln, Nebr... . ; : 75,933 36,426 | 28,054 50,034 5,878 5,307 8,397 1,452 1,180 1,763 
bh 
Pasadena, Cal. ; } 76,086 45,003 28,540 60,035 7,057 4,850 8,250 1,916 1,932 2,260 
Shreveport, La... 76,655 31,018 24,269 40,192 3,995 4,049 6,232 1,730 1,428 1,950 
Binghamton, N. Y... 76,662 38,048 27,499 52,329 7,163 4,724 8,144 1,007 836 1,304 
Manchester, N. H. i 76,834 28,537 21,434 37,706 7,149 5,928 8,404 790 787 1,293 
Pawtucket, R. I... 77,149 28,224 20,500 40,763 6,902 5,374 8,929 1,120 929 1,597 
Lansing, Mich.... : 78,397 38,872 23,395 55,801 6,181 4,503 8,271 1,553 1,092 2,020 
Sioux City, lowa. . : 79,183 28,330 26,704 52,145 5,424 5,624 NA 1,291 815 1,624 
Harrisburg, Pa. 80,339 37,895 29,629 57,542 5,888 5,436 6,981 1,627 1,374 1,876 
Saginaw, Mich. 80,715 28,850 | 19,065 47,444 5,084 4,288 6,940 1,118 736 1,708 
St. Joseph, Mo. 80,935 25,976 | 22,765 44,627 5,970 4,945 7,469 1,897 1,989 1,967 
Little Rock, Ark. heres 81,679 31,847 22,623 46,733 5,728 4,754] 7,625 1,445 1,185 2,016 
Altoona, Pa... . i 82,054 25,545 17,048 39,092 6,846 6,112 7,993 730 546 1,047 
Berkeley, Cal.......... eae 82,109 25,636 21,009 32,538 7,157 6,6674 7,437 1,336 1,100 1,678 
Charlotte, N.C............ : 82,675 31,690 28,596 48,135 5,698 5,100 7,654 1,563 1,367 1,759 
Savannah, Ga............ : 85,024 24,799 19,911 33,611 5,152 4,056 J 6,577 958 726 1,238 
<= 

Lawrence, Mass....... : 85,068 30,834 26,752 36,916 7,539 6,475] 8,540 1,196 967 1,330 | 
Rockford, Ill. Ate sacanpnaa ees ; 85,864 31,651 23,392 56,510 5,866 4,877 4 8,670 1,175 909 1,6874 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa........... i 86,626 37,945 31,049 57,668 7,302 5,431 | 8,830 1,212 917 1,428 j 
Bayonne, N. J... .. : : ~ 88,979 17,129 13,552 29,381 4,332 4,346 6,370 568 554 1,198 j 
Allentown, Pa... .. ve | 92,563 35,659 23,830 59,666 7,211 5,719) 8,239 1,073 905 1,239 

| > es 
Sacramento, Cal... aRiwekoLineeas 93,750 54,815 42,754 73,169 9,016 7,341 10,976 ~ 4 2,375 2,037 2,094 
Schenectady, N. Y...... ye 95,692 37,148 31,365 60,419 7,643 7,067 4 10,538 1,117, 1,157 1,888 
Waterbury, Conn.......... caknett 99,902 33,495 24,293 51,568 7,988 6,578 9,714 _ 1,102, 1,064 1,882 

NA—Data not available. NC—Data not complete. 

000 population that exceeded it in re- Just how do the results in your own basis. This may include the deter- 


tail trade in 1935, Pasadena with a 
population of 76,086 and trade of 
$45,003,000, and Sacramento with 93,- 
750 and trade of $54,815,000. A good- 
ly number of cities with population in 
excess of 100,000 do not enjoy this re- 
tail volume. 

It should be highly significant to you 
that these three cities are all in Cali- 
fornia, where business has been good 
for a long time. 

Were your sales in these cities, and 
the state as well, in line with this 
trend? In your own frank opinion, 
did the volume you obtained demon- 
strate a high degree of sales effective- 
ness? If you set up a quota for this 
section, how near did you come to an- 
ticipating conditions ? 

Again referring to the large table, 
you will note that leadership in one 
division of trade does not necessarily 
mean leadership in another. To illus- 
trate, San Jose, another city of Cali- 
fornia, leads in retail trade and gro- 
cery store sales, but Springfield, Mo., 
shows larger drug store sales. Note 
the position of Austin, Texas, New 
Rochelle, N. Y., and Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Madison, Wis., is far ahead of the 
field, and Charleston, W. Va., is ahead 
in that population group. Compare the 
relative position of the two well- 
known Chicago suburbs, Evanston and 
Oak Park. Portland, Me., Lincoln, 
Neb., and Binghamton, N. Y., are 
among the leaders. See what the re- 
sults were in your favorite cities. 
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organization line up with the trends of 


these and other cities in which you are 
particularly interested? Did your 
wholesaler, jobber, district office or 
salesman give you the sales you were 
justified in expecting? What about 
your quotas for 1937? 

Take the cities which you consider 
as strongholds, and see how you com- 
pare. Check the reports of your sales- 
men (oh! those reports) and see if 
they reflected the improvement. This 
is question-arousing material. 


Some Suggested Uses for 
Census of Business Data 
BY DR. VERGIL D. REED 


Assistant Director, Bureau of the Census 


Without regard to their applicability 
to any given concern or its markets, 
the following uses of Census of Busi- 
ness figures in market analysis are sug- 
gested: 

1. For the selection of key markets 
and the proper allocation of efforts to 
them. This is generally known as 
“skimming the cream off the market.” 

2. As a basis for selective selling 
by kinds of business, types of opera- 
tion, or industries, as well as by geo- 
graphical location or grouping. 

3. For measuring market potential- 
ities or quantitative possibilities either 
on a geographical or kind-of-business 


mination of number, sizes and types 
of prospective buyers. 

4. To detect and measure trends 
in a market. 


5. In the study of buying habits, 
consumer preferences and purchasing 
power. 

6. To locate, delimit, and classify 
the various individual markets which 
constitute the total market. 


7. To analyze sales by counties or 
cities and point out weaknesses and 
possible improvements. Manufactur- 
ers often do this for their jobbers, al- 
though any jobber or retailer can do 
it if he so chooses. 

8. For selection of cities or coun- 
ties in which to make studies of con- 
sumers or prospects. 

9. To measure competitive effort, 
its location, nature and strength. 

10. To determine the location of 
new stores. This includes choosing 
the city or county in which to locate, 
and even the choosing of a site, par- 
ticularly in the larger cities laid out 
on a census tract basis. Naturally, the 
same type of data properly used may 
indicate sites that should be vacated. 

11. For a picture of business con- 
ditions in any given city, county or 
state, and by comparison to discover 
trends within these areas. In those 
cities in which census tracts have been 
laid out, the analysis can be carried 
down to tracts and groups of tracts. 
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Does Your Sales Manual Belong 
to the Horse-Car Era? 


Here’s a good check list to help you determine whether your 


salesmen are being handicapped by an out-moded sales tool. 


BY BURTON BIGELOW 


President. Burton Bigelow Organization 


66 INCE this sheet was printed, 
we have discontinued Model 
62 and have substituted Model 
62-AA.” 

“This book shows the lease plan 
prices, but we haven't sold on that 
plan since last May.”’ 

These results stories all date back 
to 1934, but we have many new ones 
of the same kind.” 

Thousands of salesmen today are 
making apologies and explanations of 
this kind because the sales books which 
they are compelled to use have not 
been revised from cover to cover since 
the dark days of the depression. 

During the past several months an 
opportunity has been afforded the 
writer to examine 61 sales manuals 
and presentation books in many lines. 
Of these, 58 were analyzed page by 
page and checked with considerable 
thoroughness for out-moded sales ma- 
terial. 

A summary of the circumstances 
which made much of this sales manual 
material obsolete provides a valuable 
check list for any sales manager who 
wishes to test his own sales book to 
determine if it wears hoary whiskers. 
These circumstances fall roughly into 
five classes: (1) Changes in the 
product. (2) Changes in the com- 
mercial propositions. (3) Changes in 
sales methods and policies. (4) 
Changes in the market situation. (5) 
Changes forced by competition. 

For convenience in applying this 
analytical study to the sales manager's 
own problem, I have translated the 
findings into questions. 


Product Changes 


1. Have any of our products been 
discontinued, without all reference to 
their discontinuance having been elim- 
inated from the manual? 

2. Has there been any change in 
our product design, which is not re- 
flected in the manual material? 

3. Have we changed the product 
dress, without changing the illustra- 
tions of the product as shown in the 
sales presentation? 
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4. Have we made changes in the 
packaging of the product, without 
carrying those changes forward into 
the sales manual material? 

5. Have our users discovered any 
new uses Or applications for our prod- 
uct which are not yet fully presented 
in the manual? 

6. Have we added any new prod- 
ucts, attachments, accessories, or facili- 
ties which are not fully presented in 
the sales manual? 


Proposition Changes 


7. Have we changed prices, and 
are such price changes reflected in 
the sales manual in all computations 
of cost-to-purchase, cost-of-operation, 
profit-possibility studies, and the like? 

8. Have we changed our terms or 
our plan of financing, and if so, are 
these changes reflected in our printed 
sales presentation ? 

9. Have we introduced new deals 
or new discounts which make our sales 
proposition more attractive, and if so, 
have these changes been made in our 
visual sales story? 


Changes in Sales Methods or 
Policies 


10. Have we made _ important 
changes in our sales policies without 
translating those changes into visual 
form in our sales presentation book? 

11. Have we found it necessary to 
make any important changes in our 
sales approach? In our answers to ob- 
jections? In our closing tactics? If 
so, have these changes been carried 
forward into all our sales training and 
sales presentation material as found in 
the sales manual? 

12. Have we made any change in 
our method of distribution, and, if so, 
have we reflected all aspects of this 
change in our sales manual material? 


Changes in Marketing Situation 


13. Has there been any significant 
change in the income and baying 
power of our prospects; if so, does 


- 


the sales book material fit into this 
changed situation ? 

14. Have new price levels been 
established throughout our market, 
and, if so, is this changed general 
s.tuation given due weight in our sales 
manual ? 

15. Has there been a widespread 
change in the types of our prospects 
and buyers or a widespread shift in 
their occupation or interest, and, if so, 
does the old material now in use really 
reflect the changed conditions? 

16. Has there been any wide- 
spread change in buying habits, and, 
if so, does the sales material now in 
the sales manual key into the new 
habits? 


Changes Forced by Competition 


17. Have important competitors 
changed their products, prices, poli- 
cies, discounts, deals, or tactics so as 
to require a change on our part? If 
so, are such needful shifts reflected in 
the make-up of the sales manual? 

18. Has any substitute product 
made serious inroads? If so, does the 
sales book material include defensive 
material to handle this new situation ? 
(Example: Cellophane’s forcing new 
tactics upon wax and transparent paper 
manufacturers. ) 


Revising the Obsolete Manual Pays 
in Improved Sales Morale 


These questions do not include 
those very obvious queries: Does the 
sales book look threadbare and out of 
date? Are the pages dogeared and 
thumbmarked past the point where 
they make a good visual impression? 
Are the testimonials and results stories 
so far out-of-date that they imply you 
have done nothing worth commending 
for three years? 

Management cannot afford to ignore 
the depressing effect upon the sales- 
man himself of being compelled to 
use an obsolete sales book. Usually, 
he simply refuses to use it and relies 
on the old keep-it-in-the-back-of-his- 
head type of selling. 

On the score of improved sales 
morale alone, it will now pay many 
manufacturers to revise their sales 
manuals from cover to cover. This 
wholesale revising process makes pos- 
sible a new integration of the sales 
story, a fresh and helpful re-considera- 
tion of every aspect of their selling 
problem. With business now on the 
up-grade, with competition more and 
more aggressive, with good salesmen 
becoming harder to get and to keep, a 
complete revision of the sales presen- 
tation book can well be placed high 
up on the list of “must” jobs for the 
new year. 
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GRAY-O'REILLY 


regular member of our staff 


HIs pigeon belongs to the staff of Good Housekeep- 
Th We treat him well for he is important to us and 
to our readers. 

Pigeons react to certain food elements much as 
humans do. For example, we use them very success- 
fully in determining the Vitamin B content of a food. 
Vitamin B is the vitamin that keeps digestive organs in 
shape, maintains appetite, and checks nervousness. 


If an advertiser says his product is rich in Vitamin B 
we use this pigeon and his fellows to find out. The 
advertiser cooperates with us in determining the accu- 
racy of his claims. 

When readers see a product advertised in Good 
Housekeeping they know there are two sponsors for 
it—the manufacturer and Good Housekeeping. 

They know that this sponsorship is based on fact.’ 


Good Housekeeping 


[EVERYWOMAN’S MAGAZINE} 


FEBRUARY 1, 1937 
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Not hesitant.. 22 14 36 60 
Non-drinkers of 
WES: cece ee 65 4] 16 27 


Toran .... 157 100% 60 


What Is the Immediate Market for Canned Wine? 


Attitude 
Toward Bottled or Canned Beer 
Winein Draught Beer Drinkers 
Containers Drinkers Only 
No. % No. % 
Hesitant .... 70 45 8 13 


100% 


Non-Beer 
Both Drinkers 


rs 
SS 
el 
rs 
x 
Z 
x 


76 33s «141 74 «298 46 


233 100% 191 100% 641 100% 


Will Canned Wine Be 
as Readily Acceptable 


as Beer in Cans? 


In their 40th SM 
Market Research Corpora- 


survey 


tion finds fear that canning 
would affect flavor, the big- 
gest objection among wine 


drinkers. 


N large cities representing the 
major geographical areas (New 
York, Chicago, New Orleans, San 
Francisco) three out of every ten 

adults seem to be immediate potential 
buyers of wine in cans. Three others 
are wine drinkers but doubtful that 
canned wine would be good, or at 
least as good as bottled wine. The 
remaining four do not drink wine. 

These approximations are based on 
a survey of 641 adults made last 
month by Market Research Corpora- 
tion of America, under the direction 
of Percival White and Pauline Arnold, 
as the 40th of their series made exclu- 
sively for SALES MANAGEMENT. Of 
the respondents 352 were males, 252 
females; 44% were in A and B eco- 
nomic status; 36% C (lower middle 
class) and 20% D, or poor. 

They were interviewed in their 
homes and on the street, and were 
asked several questions designed to 
determine the general attitude of the 
public on wine packed in cans. 
Already several producers have started 
to pack in cans, and others will com- 
mence to do so this year. 

Beer in cans is an established suc- 
cess. Will wine in cans be equally 
acceptable to the public? 
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Fifty-four per cent (or 343) of the 
respondents are wine drinkers today. 
Of this group 9% buy only imported 
wine, 57% only domestic, and 34% 
buy both. 

When asked, “In what quantity 
container do you buy it?” the re- 
sponses were: 


NN ree rer 42% 
OD Ain yaa eeectnnnlo aman 27% 
|S > eee 67% 
Fir cl ie aed be ce 7% 
Foi chad etacme initia hia raids 143% 
BED io ciecisrnaatawd cannes 43% 

100% 


The wine drinkers, who were asked 
whether they would have any hesitancy 
about buying wine in cans, were 
almost equally divided in their an- 
swers. Some 48% said they would be 
hesitant, 52% that they would not. 
(See table.) 

The pioneering work done by 
brewers and can makers in educating 
people to accept canned beer will un- 
questionably help the wine producers. 
Those who buy beer in cans will, gen- 
erally speaking, accept canned wine 
without hesitancy. 

For example, those who drink 
bottled or draught beer only are defi- 
nitely hesitant about canned wine, 
while but a small fraction of the 
people who have accepted canned beer 
would be afraid of canned wine. (See 
table for details.) 


Reasons Advanced by the 
Hesitant 
Those who said they would be hesi- 


tant about buying wine in cans were 
asked why. The responses were: 


Flavor would be affected ; 12% 


Just generally dislike the idea ...... 9% 
Would affect flavor or taste........ 7% 
Prefer wine in bottles............. 7% 
Wine would sour ................- 6% 
Unattractive appearance ........... 5% 
Tried canned beer; wasn't good .... 5% 
Would taste tinny, metallic........ 4% 
Would be more expensive......... 4% 
Dislike all canned goods.......... 4% 
Wine too acid to be canned........ 3% 
Bottles more convenient .......... 3% 
Wine should be aged in wood...... 3% 
Contents cannot be seen........... 2% 
Canning changes flavor.......... . 2% 
Would not place on table.......... 2% 
Afraid of metallic contamination.... 2% 
DINE 5. ere s50c a seco .. 2% 
Remainder couldn't be kept........ 2% 
No necessity for cans. ........000% 1% 
Would miss ritual of serving in bottles 1% 
Would be wasteful. .......06+00s 1% 
Glass mote sanitary..........-.. . 1% 
Miscellaneous scattering ..... 12% 


Why Others Would Welcome 
Canned Wine 
Those who said they would have no 
hesitancy about trying wine in cans, 
advanced these reasons: 


Flavor of beer not affected by canning 24% 
Canning wouldn't make any difference 24% 


Convenient, easy to handle .... . 10% 
Other canned goods are satisfactory 7% 
eS eee . 5% 
No danger of spoiling...... 4% 
If other things, why not wine?..... 4% 
Would be cheaper .............. 3% 
ae sk ee ee 3% 
eS SS Pe ee eee 2% 
ee ree . 2% 
If price were same......... cee 
Size more convenient........ ae ae 
Eg a eae ee 1% 


Miscellaneous scattering .......... 8% 
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BUT FOR A GOOD NIGHTS SLEEP 
MAY WE SUGGEST 


KAFFEE-HAG COFFEE 


44, 
Nell 


KAFFEE HAG 
Coffe 


NICE FOR 
YOUR NERVES 
DAYTIME TOO 


Infectious: Kaffee-Hag’s eye-catching 
counter display, being distributed to 
grocers, ties in with the magazine ads. 
Below the sleepy baby the card is folded 
to fit around an actual can of caffeinless 
coffee. Kenyon & Eckhardt are the 
agents in charge of the campaign. 
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DELIVERING 


fyy/> GOODS IN CINCINNATI 
jf Whe L4 th Aiacight Yeice 


EDIA Records’ figures for 1936 show that the Cincinnati 

Times-Star carried 9,801,303 lines of Total Display Adver- 
tising (a gain of 528,743 lines over 1935) to maintain its un- 
broken record of leadership through the 29th straight year. 


The Times-Star carried 4,102.666 Lines More than Cincinnati’s 
other evening newspaper, 5,047,554 Lines More than the only 
morning newspaper, 5,706,099 Lines More than the Sunday news- 
paper, and 1,552,350 Lines More than the morning and Sunday 
newspapers combined. 


Proving again that the Times-Star’s greatest daily coverage of 
Cincinnati’s city and suburban area—a ‘‘Quantity-Quality” 
circulation — literally as well as figuratively ‘‘Delivers Your 
Goods in Cincinnati.” 


A 
Mr 
J, 
KrF NEW YORK 
HULBERT TAFT Hl ly § Martin L. Marsh, 60 E. 42nd Street 
‘ amc sd , Ries eid 
President and Editor-in-Chief 4 : CHICAGO 
ee i Kellogg M. Patterson, 333 N. Mich. 
| Ty 


TIMES'STAR 


One Hundred Years Old in 1940 


FEBRUARY 1, 1937 


936 necord of Leadership 


PROOF that the Times-Star consistently ** Deliv- 
ers the Goods”’ for the advertiser in Cincinnati. 


During 1936, as for the previous 
28 consecutive years, the Times- 
Star carried more TOTAL DIs- 
PLAY LINAGE than the only 
other evening newspaper, and 
more than the morning and Sun- 
day newspapers combined ... . 


4 
72% More 
than the other evening 
newspaper as follows . . 
71% more Retail Linage 
87% more General Linage: 
54% more Automotive 
102% more Alcoholic Beverages 
135% more Building Materials 
80% more Groceries 
124% more Heating and Plumbing 
86% more Medical and Toilet Re- 
quisites 
1042% more Men’s Wear, Women’s 


Vear, Footwear and Sport- 
ing Goods 
149% more Radios, Electrical Ap- 
pliances and Supplies 
27% more Tobacco 


64% more Transportation, Hotels 
and Resorts 


180° more Miscellaneous 


136% More 


than the morning news- 
paper as follows...... 


125% more Retail Linage 


193% more General Linage: 
/0 
158° more Automotive 
116° more Alcoholic Beverages 
281% more Building Materials 
1365°% more Groceries 
304°, more Heating and Plumbing 
1007°% more Medical and Toilet Re- 
quisites 
56,693°% more Men's Wear, Women’s 
Wear, Footwear, and Sport 
ing (,oods 
1344°3 more Radios, Electrical Ap- 
pliances and Supp ies 
14° more Tobacco 
72°, more Transportation, Hotels 
and Resorts 
200° more Miscellaneous 


139°% More 


than the Sunday news- 
paper as follows...... 


133% more Retail Linage 


— . ° 
178% more General Linage: 
119° more Automotive 
3133° more Alcoholic Beverages 
69° more Building Materials 
78°) more Groceries 
66% more Heating and Plumbing 
97°% more Medical and Toilet Re- 
quisites 
107° more Men's Wear, Women’s 
Wear, Footwear and Sport- 
ing Goods 
174% more Radios, Electrical Ap- 
pliances and Supplies 
506°, more Tobacco 
154% more Transportation, Hote!s 
and Resorts 


150°% more Miscellaneous 


You need only the Times- 
Star to do the complete sell- 
ing job in Cincinnati. 
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Contest for Retail Salesmen 
Jumps Mattress Sales 40% 


Perfection Mattress and Spring Co. figured—correctly— 


that many a behind-the-counter man would fight to win a 


trip to the New Year’s Day 


Orleans. 


HE 35-year-old Perfection Mat- 
tress and Spring Co., of Bir- 
mingham, Ala., sells its products 
to over 300 retailers in the 
South, offering them over-night serv- 
ice. Not a small part of its approxi- 
mate million-dollar annual volume 
ordinarily comes from small orders 
taken by furniture dealers from their 
none-too-adequate sample stocks. 

President F. M. Jackson, Jr., found 
it had become difficult to time accu- 
rately the production of his mattresses, 
springs, beds and studio couches so as 
to carry warehouse stocks sufficient to 
fill spasmodic rush orders. A volley 
of overnight business would deplete 
the surplus. Fearing a shortage, pro- 
duction would be stepped up, the over- 
time and less skilled, irregular workers 
boosting costs. Then, if a sudden lull 
came, warehouses were filled with 
higher-cost goods. 

Moreover, items dealers did carry 
were mostly cheaper lines made pri- 
marily for competitive purposes, 
whereas advertising and promotion 
were done on better merchandise. 
“Our retailers are accustomed to too- 
good service,’ Mr. Jackson told his 
staff. ‘‘Isn’t there a way to show them 
it’s profitable to carry sizeable stocks?” 

The company had avoided contests. 
But so successful had been a free fac- 
tory trip for a two-month dealer con- 
test originated by Salesman Fancher 
Adams the previous Spring that Mr. 
Jackson thought this might be advan- 
tageously employed with dealers. 

The company’s standard promotion 
policy is to cooperate 50-50 with deal- 
ers when they advertise Perfection 
products exclusively. It was believed, 
however, that the Spring Air mattress, 
(without national advertising because 
of territorial limitations) needed addi- 
tional stimulus. 

Mr. jackson had definite ideas about 
contests. Fundamentally, he believed 
they (1) should be of the type easily 
dramatized; (2) should be as simple 
as possible; and (3) attempt a definite 
objective both for the firm and the 
participants. He decided that a free 
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Sugar Bowl game in New 


trip tying-up with the current football 
season might wake up apathetic dealers 
and sell more. 

He suggested that most retailers 
would be greatly interested in witness- 
ing the New Year’s Day Sugar Bowl 
football game in New Orleans; that a 
contest based on this natural interest, 
properly dramatized and including a 
quota, would do the trick. 

“But,” he insisted, “‘let’s make it so 
that not only our best dealers can win, 
but that all dealers and their salesmen 
may €arn a trip.” 


though salesmen were not permitted 
to make records of their individual 
progress. Pooling sales was forbidden. 

Immediately after the contest began, 
October 1, salesmen got busy. Stocks 
on dealer’s floors moved in a hurry. 
Orders poured in. The folly of the 
overnight orders upon which Perfec- 
tion had built a large part of its dealer 
business was beginning to be realized 
by the retailers. 

“No use ordering two or three a 
day,” one furniture store head de- 
clared. “My salesmen are steamed up 
about this thing. Better ship two 
dozen ‘Spring Airs.’ ” 

Dealers ordinarily interested in 
other brands rubbed their eyes. They 
now realized that the better lines could 
be sold. 

Salesmen were required to sell from 
$1,400 to $2,500 worth of Perfection 
products to earn a free trip. That is, 
the cost ranged from 2% to 3% of 
the sales made by the winning sales- 
men. Volume of the unsuccessful 
participants, while adding to the re- 
sults obtained, were not considered in 
computing the expense of the promo- 
tion. 


ITS 355 MILES TO 


Heres How You Can Win! Its Easy Start Now! 


NEW ORLEANS! 
Each Sale of Perfections 
Advertised Products Represents 
Following Mileage 


10 Mi. 
9 Mi. 
8 Mi. 


5 Mi. 


pag amy ayn 3 Mi 
: 9 Mi 
6 Mi 


CONTEST STARTED OCT Ist 
ENDS DECEMBER 28th one Gdisk aie 
START TRAVELING NOW! e 


BIRMINGHAM 


HERE ARE THE RULES! 


Pr Perr 


MONTGOMERY 1 


PERFECTION HAS RESERVED 
100 TICKETS ON 50-YD LINE! 


WILL YOU BE ONE OF 100 
SALESMEN WHO WILL ATTEND? 
SALESMEN WHO WILL ATTEND 
THE “SUCAR BOWL’, CAME AS 
GUESTS OF PERFECTION? 


The announcement broadside served also as a record for each salesman’s progress on 
his mythical trip from Birmingham to New Orleans. 


So evolved the Sugar Bowl Derby. 
It was first announced by a broadside 
to all dealers and followed up by rep- 
resentatives on regular call. 

Each item sold from the advertised 
line brought the salesman a specified 
number of “miles” nearer an all-ex- 
pense journey. A “Spring Air” sale 
carried him 10 miles; a $29.50 ‘‘Per- 
fection Rest’’ five miles, and so on. 
As the cheaper competitive products 
got them nowhere, most salesmen con- 
veniently forgot to sell them. 

Rules were simple. Records were 
kept in Perfection’s office, being sent 
in weekly by the store managers. Each 
store manager, too, kept a record, al- 


Advertised mattress sales were raised 
an estimated 40% over the same 
period the year before. 

Another result was unexpected: A 
boost in retailer’s newspaper advertis- 
ing. Some even exceeded the amount 
allowed, and used space paid for 
wholly out of their own pockets. 
Moreover, products were displayed in 
windows regularly and occupied more 
prominent floor space. 

It was a contest where everyone won 
who earned it. When the Sugar Bowl 
train chugged out of Birmingham with 
65 dealers and salesmen aboard, 
Mr. Jackson knew they wouldn’t soon 
forget Perfection. 
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Once a Year It's Permissible, Maybe 


We Can't Help It if Media Records Says It’s True 


Figures, Figures, 


FIGURES-- 


“From January 1 to March 15—the 
open season for newspaper statistics 
hounds—and we, space buyers, have 
got to listen to it!” 


That’s true, Mr. Space Buyer—but 
in our case we crave indulgence. Very 
rarely does The Detroit News take its 
comptometer in hand for an excursion 
into the land of brag. 


Blame Media Records for this group 
of figures which show the position of 
The Detroit News in the main divisions 
of advertising in the United States, 
and by inference the tremendous pos- 
sibilities inherent in a market that’s 
fourth in size and first in recovery! 
That’s all, gentlemen. 


To Supplement Newspaper Advertising in the 
Detroit Market, Employ WWJ—America’s Pioneer 
Broadcasting Station—First in Listener Interest. 


Automotive 

64 

{, DETROIT NEWS ee 

2. Cleveland plain Dealer ---- °° goon 
3. Newark em wane eee” gee 
4. Detroit Sn a al gn 
5. Washington ean waved 
6. Los Angeles Examiner. ---- °° pa 
7. Buffalo News so 
g. St. Levis post-Dispateh per 

Times 

nl American News-Post. - 760,048 


The 


New York, 
I. A. KLEIN, Inc. 


FEBRUARY 1, 1937 


Pevabuied <. 4.568,737 
4,172,062 
\, DETROIT NEWS 5,325,502 * Chines Tithe... 4.001,20 
sales ‘++ 4,001,201 
vos Aneel Times. - - 4,862,664 2 DETROIT NEWS 3,602.0) 
: chicago Herald Examiner 4,635,078 FRE >- Pittsburgh press a 
pceneeee , - 3,358,817 
a 6. . 
4, chieage Tribune . = 459,232 { Philadelphia Inquirer +++. 3,292 
les Examiner : 8,933 ¥: Pittsbur, h : , .213 
5. Los Ange ner ae ™ Sen-Telewraph .... 3,155 
6. San Francisco Exam 4,150,486 8. Detroit Times : 946 
‘ new York american. == 077" 5,888,254 9. Boston Heraig _ — 
yore Trt 84,867 9 San Francises 5 a 
cues — we... 2,969,819 
g, Washington -: _, 3,734,008 
ae 
kee Journa 
10. “wilwar 
' a\ 
Retail Tot 
92,915.04? 
1. New York News si 455,814 
CHO kee nitece 16,0 nS 2 
2. Washington Star ~_— 1 washinste ymes- =” 463,129 
came 15,122,891 wew vor 7 20, . 
. more § 2. 04 
De aieaireerss 12,022,222 \T new 20,444" 
4. New York Times peTRo 38,94 
A ee . .11,367,418 ° Tribune 19,89° 
x Pittsburgh Press iS 1 cnicase . 38,654.07 
S: Chicago Tribune _ 1 ee wew Yor 18 592,498 
Pla 713,285 gh , 
1. DETROIT pitt ; 85.00? 
NEWS 10,219,062 yrimore aon 
8. Milwaukee Journat ** ournal 6,660.1 
. 9,787,667 paiiwaukee ' 32 
9. Baltimore American News-Post $7 8 angeles Tim 16 595.6 
10. Pittsburgh -757,891 g, ve & 1 -Dispat™ 
uNn-Telegraph . 9,357,918 st Louis 
: 10. St: 


THE HOME NEWS 


Detroit 


PAPER 


Chicago, 
J.& LUTZ 
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@ The Buying Power and the Deciding Influence 
of Industry turn as a unit to the editorial and the 


advertising pages of MILL & FACTORY. 


They turn to the editorial pages because here 
the vital and engrossing story of industry is 
told in close-ups of word and photo ... inti- 


mately, authoritatively, understandably and first. 


They turn to the advertising pages be- 
cause of that selfsame editorial content. 


As every seasoned space buyer knows, it 


| In Its Pages 


is editorial content and prestige alone that pro- 
vide an interested and receptive audience for 


his advertising. 


For extreme visibility, to readers “big” with 
buying power, place your advertising in MILL 
& FACTORY. Advertising Offices: New York, 
205 E. 42nd St.; Chicago, 333 N. Michigan Ave. 


iV; 


, 


you find your markets. 


Now that the bustle of 
the Texas Centennial 
Celebrations has sub- 
sided a bit, Mr. Wal- 
lace, as executive of 
the agency in charge 
of Texas’ advertising 
performance, takes 
time to evaluate what 
happened in dollars 
and cents when a State 
dared to pay its way. 


a. 


; ae Pe 
le 


BY 
Vv. M. WALLACE 


Vice-President, Tracy-Locke-Dawson, Inc., 


Dallas and New York 


Pleased—and a bit surprised—at the effectiveness of 
its first venture into printed salesmanship, the State 
of Texas will advertise again this year. Plans include 


magazines, newspapers, radio, and outdoor posters. 


‘Texas Reports on the Results of Its 
$338,000 Advertising Campaign 


66S it true what they're saying 

about Texas—that your Centen- 

nial celebrations were gold 

mines?” is a query being fired 
at us from all sides by hopeful com- 
munities, cities, states and sections in- 
spired to action by glowing reports 
from the Southwest. “Did the adver- 
tising pay?” the deluge of queries per- 
sists. “Did it increase or decrease your 
chances for publicity ?’’ 

It was a departure from precedent, 
the buying of space for such an event, 
and at the outset there were those ultra- 
conservatives who feared that it would 
chill many editors’ enthusiasm about 
our stories from the West should any 
publisher be left off the paid advertis- 
ing list. Yet this did not happen. 

The total budget for paid advertis- 
ing for the Texas Centennial was 
$338,544.50. Approximate break-up 
of media included: 


General magazines ................+0-- $115,382.85 
Agricultural magazines ............ 15,189.40 
Space in 780 Texas newspapers, 
including dailies and week- 
BIN eccceectcisce so ecatiecunmemrcinnucanenn 
Space in 194 newspapers, locat- 
ed outside of Texas.............. 
Painted outdoor bulletin boards, 
or posters, in or mear 47 


45,053.36 


73,784.77 


cities—six months’ showing.. 18,813.04 
Radio advertising — 432 an- 

nouncements over eight sta- 

tions outside of Texas............ 8,659.44 
Printed matter, booklets, travel 

POSLETS, CLC. ...creerrecerrrccssecerscees 40,000.00 


Between January 25 and November 
14, over two weeks before the celebra- 
tions ended, direct inquiries mounted 
to 226,031. The peak in inquiry re- 
ceipts was reached on May 13 when 
3,992 came in. During the year, 79 
days brought more than 1,000 inquir- 
ies each. A few of the foremost states 
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of origin are listed to show the special 
trend of interest: 


NE Ios scorccccccccencs cs 14,611 
NN i a ll 12,980 
POORSYIVRIUD ©. 50...+0000sensnscassere 12,101 
Ee 5,344 
CHI ooo dsciscs dansendicec 7,321 
I rk re che re, 5,706 
NI ssi ox cosonnsoianesbnccasvss 5,955 
DOIN acskisicesiiccixsnncsovess 4,285 
II si iicctcrcdegdicscasenss 8,997 
ERA RS TON 9,646 
PN ios saeco ce retinas 6,428 
IIE ocd cl ccccovscaicnanmixdose 3,758 
I ooo ccccercean vee 4.858 
Massachusetts. .................c000 5,045 
I cradict csc sreescin enact 5,318 
IA scdccccstksrioicnss 2,775 


There turned out to be a definite re- 
lation between the number of inquiries 
and the number of visitors coming to 


ENJOY A_VACATION_IN 


DURING HER 


CENTENNIAL 
CELEBRATIONS 


Texas . . land of scenic contrasts 
—historic shrines — natural re- 
sources—diversified sports—will 
be “on parade” in 1936 for your 
vacation enjoyment. Fiestas, 
pag i positi !Write now 
for illustrated booklet. 


aS BBB ERR ESR SESE EEE EEE ESE SS 
TEXAS CENTENNIAL, 
State Headquarters, Dallas, Tex. 


Please send illustrated literature 
on Texas and the Centennial Celebrations to: 


Name— 
Address_— 
City State 
Shown is a typical insertion used in 


women’s magazines to the tune of some 
10,679 inquiries up to September 1. 
This advertisement appeared in McCall’s, 
Good Housekeeping, Delineator, Woman’s 
Home Companion, Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal, Household and Pictorial Review. 


Texas by automobile. On October 23, 
1936, a traffic count was made at 13 
highway information stations. On that 
day, 1,394 out-of-state automobiles en- 
tered Texas—locally registered cars 
were not included. Listing the same 
states mentioned above for comparison, 
the count proved to be: 


WR IE sess sescscccdcxsxsssccescacss 22 
OR i oes cae coe tansoanseraaeens 56 
PEDROTIVAOID | ....0.ciiisssorcessveveess 12 
IIIS, icici coc caconssdectasescatpece 143 
WN Soha con scctaasivcsoavacoen 37 
IN iii iis csiccosscreiessacce 52 
BOE PON sisivcssvicceivesssenenions 9 
NS Eee rer eres 162 
Ng RR eee ern 55 
PNR xtc sacaayics ncsssavarevecth cas 30 
PI occ cacidncdonciircaensekecns 20 
pS eer eee 14 
Ms J coisvcvcsoneones 13 
Po | (fl a ee 7 
RE he cee ee 23 
ME, oni as cescccigvcccemonscess 36 


While it is interesting to note that 
16 states produced over 40% of the 
travel on that single day, it is further 
significant that the same group of 16 
states produced approximately 50% of 
the inquiries. 

The actual average cost of all maga- 
zine inquiries was $1.15 and of news- 
paper inquiries, $2.495. By making a 
proration of unkeyed inquiries to both 
media classifications, costs are found to 
have been $.869 for magazines and 
$1.886 for newspapers. 

A surprise element was the low cost 
of travel inquiries in women’s maga- 
zines—could it be an indication that 
the lady of the house is the one who 
most often decides where the family 
will go for its vacation? Up to the 
first of September, three months before 
the Texas birthday candles were blown 
out for the Winter, women’s magazine 
inquiries, from 42-line and 84-line 
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copy, totaled 10,679. Average inquiry 
cost in this group was $.54. Lowest 
inquiry cost was $.24—this was not 
only lowest for the women’s publica- 
tions group, but for any publication 
used in the entire campaign. 

Newspapers made an_ excellent 
showing in spite of the fact that in the 
analysis all newspaper costs were taken, 
and many did not carry coupons—such 
as the advertisements used in 780 
Texas dailies and weeklies to get Texas 
people to travel in their own state. 

The campaign itself was created to 
advertise the state as a whole, not spe- 
cifically the big exposition in Dallas, 
and, as a result, Chambers of Com- 
merce in hundreds of Texas towns and 
cities received direct inquiries that were 
not tabulated in the headquarters of- 
fice in Dallas. Bona fide industrial in- 
quiries received through business paper 
coupons ran as high as 60 per day and 
were referred to the various Chambers 
of Commerce. 


\ Tri-Cornered Campaign 


Briefly, the campaign was divided 
into three major phases. The first was 
a barrage announcement that Texas 
was celebrating her birthday and that 
every city and hamlet was taking active 
part in the celebrations. 

During this time the campaign 
stressed that Texas was a state of un- 
limited opportunity; that Texas was a 
combination of tropics, high mountain 
peaks, fertile valleys and great plains 
—in short, that in diversity of scenery, 
Texas offered everything that any other 
state might offer and then some. 

The second division stressed Texas 
celebrations, 503 in all, with the spot- 
light of attention on the big shows at 
Dallas and Ft. Worth but with the 
primary purpose of getting visitors to 
tour the state. 

The last phase concentrated on 
Texas opportunities — industrial, agri- 
cultural, resorts and playgrounds, mar- 
kets and cities, sports and undeveloped 
natural resources. 

Results attributable to this ceremon- 
ial birthday party observance are many 
and important though likely the in- 
tangible results which cannot be esti- 
mated will make the most history. Yet, 
for business purposes, it is reported 
that state gasoline tax collections for 
the first 10 months of 1936 showed a 
gain of $4,467,570 over the compara- 
ble 10-month period of 1935. The 
Denver travel bureau alone of Conti- 
nental Oil Co. routed 500,000 motor- 
ists to Texas. 

Railroad passenger traffic in the Cen- 
tennial territory increased 25 to 35% 
over 1935 compared to a 20% im- 
provement for all western railroads. 

Another barometer was the debits to 
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individual bank accounts which showed 
a 25% improvement over the pre-Cen- 
tennial year. Wholesale merchants en- 
joyed an unprecedented era of pros- 
perity with 22 to 40% general in- 
crease. The Southwest led the nation 
during Centennial months in percent- 
age of department store sales gain over 
the equivalent months of the preceding 
year—this is most expressive of prog- 
ress, since in October, 1935, when stat- 
isticians said that business first began 
to feel the effect of the Texas world’s 
fair, the Dallas Federal Reserve Dis- 
trict was the third from the bottom in 
department store sales. The volume 
then was only 6% larger than in 
October, 1934. In June, with the open- 
ing of the Centennial, the Dallas Fed- 
eral Reserve District went into the lead 
throughout the nation, and maintained 
it throughout the celebrations. 
Restaurant operators estimated that 
their business improved 50%. (Cen- 
tennial visitors in Dallas alone drank 
5,000,000 bottled drinks and a like 
amount of tea, coffee and milk, repre- 
senting total purchases of $600,000. 
They consumed 2,000,000 doughnuts 
and 204,000 loaves of bread.) Ap- 
proximately $3,000,000 was received 
by hotels and tourist camps, and local 
Dallas householders who opened their 
homes to paying-guests are $2,000,000 
better off today than they were in 1935. 


Texas Building Soars 


Building permits in Dallas by Nov- 
ember 29 had nearly tripled 1935 per- 
mits. Construction postings in the 
city proper were $10,981,739 against 
$3,836,089 to the same date of the 
year before. Houston building per- 
mits showed a $16,724,096 total for 
the first 11 months of 1936 as com- 
pared with $6,961,461 for all of 1935. 
Ft. Worth’s total was $7,585,219 in 
comparison with $1,315,950. San An- 
tonio’s total was $3,993,143 in com- 
parison with $2,353,627. 

Such listing of Centennial benefits 
could go on and on, but these show 
that Old Man Texas is doing well, 
pardner. He has proved that the 
straightest line to state development is 
through paid advertising. 

Texas will use paid advertising 
space again this year. Plans include 
copy in national magazines, news- 
papers, radio, posters and outdoor bul- 
letins. Where much of the 1936 
advertising fund was given over to 
publicizing the more than 500 Texas 
Centennial events at various points, 
however, this year’s Greater Texas and 
Pan-American Exposition in Dallas 
will be the sole beneficiary-elect of the 
appropriation. Both advertising and 
publicity will be handled by Tracy- 
Locke-Dawson, Inc. 


A. M. Maddock (right) vice-president of 

Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., greets Ric- 

eardo Salmona, president of Kleensan 
Corp. 


Kleensan Corp. Promotes 
“Intimate” Product 


Battling ignorance, prejudice and 
habit, Kleensan Corp., New York, is 
now beginning to sell the American 
public on the virtues of the sitz bath— 
better known in Europe than it is here 
—and on the use of its Nu-Bidet, a 
$69.50 seat attachment for bathroom 
toilet bowls. 

For a year Kleensan has been paving 
the way for Nu-Bidet by talking to 
medical and hospital authorities, archi- 
tects, builders and the plumbing indus- 
try. It has demonstrated Nu-Bidet 
before groups large and small. It has 
used direct mail and full pages in 
business papers. Interest roused. Test 
orders flowed in. But the company 
would not sell one Nu-Bidet until 
about a month ago. 

Today the company is in production, 
distribution through standard plumb- 
ing and supply outlets and department 
stores is spreading and H. R. Doughty, 
general manager, tells SM an advertis- 
ing campaign in several general and 
women’s magazines will start in 
March and April. 

Nu-Bidet, wrapped in Cellophane 
and packaged in an interesting paper 
box, is offered as a piece of class mer- 
chandise. Advertising copy, descrip- 
tive brochures and every other bit of 
promotion maintains that atmosphere, 
for Kleensan must make its appeal 
with delicacy and skill to people of 
good taste. Its product performs 
many therapeutic and hygienic services 
in addition to ordinary sitz oathing. 

Heavy reliance is to be put upon 
demonstration by trained salespeople 
and registered nurses in principal 
stores, highest-class plumbing display 
rooms and before trade groups. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Sade Latta 


' 


_, HOW TO WIN FRIENDS 
| an INFLUENCE PEOPLE 


SALES MANAGERS are ney st | 
this book worth big money to 
them. Many of them are so cal 
thusiastic about it they are or- j 


“Seq T The January number of 
“The Reader’s Digest’’ 
has just devoted 10 pages to this 
volume—because, in their words, 
‘‘From Mr. Carnegie’s extensive 
reservoir of experience has 
come ths wealth of anecdote 
and common sense lessons 
in human relations in which 
HOW TO WIN FRIENDS 
AND INFLUENCE 
PEOPLE abounds.”’ 


dering copies for every man on 
the sales force! 
OHN D. ROCKEFELLER, SR., once said: 
“The ability to deal with people is as 
purchasable a commodity as sugar or coffee. 
And I will pay more for that ability than for 
any other under the sun.” 

Wouldn’t you suppose every college would 
conduct practical courses to develop this 
“highest-priced ability under the sun?” To 
our knowledge, none has. 

How to develop that ability is the subject 
of Dale Carnegie’s new book. 

A few years ago Chicago University and 
the United Y. M. C. A. Schools made a 
survey to find out the prime interest of 
adults. The survey took two years, cost 
$25,000. It indicated that their first interest 
is health—and their second, how to under- 
stand and get along with people; how to 
make people like you; how to win others to 
your way of thinking. 


THIS IS A BIG BOOK OF THIRTY- 
SEVEN CHAPTERS, INCLUDING: 


The Big Secret of Dealing with 
People 

Six Ways to Make People Like 
You Instantly 

An Easy Way to Become a Good 
Conversationalist 

A Simple Way to 
First Impression 

How to Interest People 

Twelve Ways to Win People to 
Your Way of Thinking 

A Sure Way of Making Enemies— 


DALE CARNEGIE 


Dale Carnegie is the man the men of business 
come to for practical instruction in getting along 
with people. During the last 24 years, he has 
trained more than 15,000 business and profes- 
sional men—more than any other living man. 
Large organizations such as: 

Westinghouse Electric a 

& Manufacturing Co. Com 


Make a Good 


emer of 


and How to Avoid It New York Telephone Philadelphia * nope 
Wouldn't you suppose that after the mem- =. ana ‘ Valve in Handling a ~~ PaRadeeeta Electric 
bers of this survey committee had decided to Sew oo ek Geanenaiien Pennsylvania Pumedtehia Ges 
give such a course, they could readily have A Formula that Will Work Won- American Institute of  oWiur* p 
found a practical textbook? They searched ders for You ee Corp 
diligently—yet could find none suitabl ™~ i notte i a 
9 7} y ne suitable. Why Don’t You Do It? McGraw-Hill Publish- tion of Life Under- 
The book they were looking for was published Nine Ways to Change People With- ing Co., New York wevtere 
on Nov. 27, and became an overnight best seller. . 


out Giving Offense or Arousing 
Resentment 

How to Criticize—and Not be 
Hated for It 

How to Spur Men on to Success 


have had this training conducted in their own 
offices for their executives. 

This new book grew out of that vast laboratory 
of experience—the first and only laboratory of its 
kind in existence. 


25,000 copies were sold last week alone. It is the 
most popular non-fiction book in America today! 


A New Book—the Man Behind It 


. a ‘ Making People Glad to Do What 
, It is = How to Win Friends and You Want SEND NO MONEY 
nfiuence People— i Ti , Letters That Produced Miraculous ‘ . 

fl h ple—and is written by the one besuite Try Dealing THIS WAY with People 
man per ng better qualified to write it than Seven Rules fer Making Yeur 
anyone else 


: , —for just FIVE Days! 
Home Life Happier 


Dale Carnegie is the man to whom the big men 
of business come for practical guidance on getting 
along with people successfully. During the lasr 24 
years he has trained more than 15,000 business and 
professional men and women—among them some of 
the most famous in the country. 

This new book grew out of that vast laboratory 
of experience. As the panel at the top of this 
page shows it is as practical as 24 years’ success 
with the problems of thousands in all walks of life 
can make it. 


The Case of Michael O’Neil 


“It may do you some good Mike. 
God knows you need it!” 


He didn’t want to go—afraid of being out of 
place. His despairing wife made him, saying, ‘‘It 
may do you some good, Mike. God knows you 
need it!’’ 


This book has been published for only a short 
time. Yet it is already a best-seller. The presses 
are now running continuously to turn out 5,000 
copies each day. 


When you get your copy, simply read it; 
are no “‘exercises’’ to practice. Then try 
days Dale Carnegie’s simple method of 
a people. Judge for yourself, in your daily life, 
how cool whatever you do, say, or write can win 
the friendship and hearty cooperation of others— 
instead of arousing resentment, friction, or no 
action at all. 


there 
for five 
dealing 


, It is mot necessary to send any money now. 
He went to the meeting. Then You may pay for "How to Win Friends and 
Michael O'Neil lives in New York City. He first he attended every other meeting Influence People’’ when it is delivered—with 
got a job as a mechanic. 


When he married he of the course. He lost his fear, 
learned how to talk convincingly, 
how to make people like him at 
once, how to win friends and in- 
fluence others. 


Today Michael O'Neil is a star 
salesman for one of the country's 
largest manufacturers of motor 
trucks. His income has skyrocket- 
ed. Last year at the Hotel Astor 


the definite understanding that its price of 
only $1.96 will be refunded to you if you 
wish it. If this book does what we claim, it 
will mean more to you than ANY book you 
have ever read. If it doesn’t we do not want 
you to keep it. Mail this coupon at once. 
Simon & Schuster, Dept. 822, 386 Fourth Ave.,N.Y. 


SIMON and SCHUSTER, Publishers 


needed more money. He tried to sell automobile 
trucks—but was a terrible flop. 

An inferiority complex was eating his heart out. 
On his way to see any prospect, he broke out into 
a cold sweat. Before he could get up courage to 
open an office door, he had to walk past it a dozen 
times. 

When he finally got in, he would invariably find 
himself antagonizing, arguing. Then he would get 


if Dept. 822, 386 Fourth Ave., N. Y. C 
kicked out—never knowing quite why. he stood before 2,500 people and decide Please send me How to Win Friends and Influence 
He was such a failure he decided to go back to told a rollicking story of his to keep v People. I will pay postman only $1.96 plus a few cents 
work in a machine shop. Then one day he received achievements. Few professional it! postage charges. It is understood that I may_read it for 
a letter inviting him to attend the opening session speakers could hae euilld his —_—= 5 days and return it for refund if I then feel that it 
of a Dale Carnegie course. 


confidence—or his reception. 


does not in every way live up to the clains made for it. 
Michael O’Neil’s problem was exactly the 


LOWELL THOMAS same as that of thousands in other fields— Se A ear _ | Ht Interested 
the fundamental one of getting along with in Quantity 
Most famous news commentator in people. He is just one example of what Discounts 
‘ the world, says about Dale Carnegie: Dale Carnegie’s help has meant to more Address Address your 
“Certainly some of my success than 15,000 others in all types of endeavor. tneuiry t 
has been due to training under What Dale Carnegie has done for them he 
4 Dale Carnegie. I have known him can do for you. Look at the chapter head- iors avsenasaner DN Reitcicececes Mr. Shimkin 
for 20 years. This man, by in- 
spiring adults to blast ‘out and ings. They indicate the amount of hard-hit- 


smelt some of their hidden ores, 
has created one of the most signi- 
ficant movements in adult educa- 
tion. He is indeed a wizard in his 
special field.’’ 


ting, priceless information his book contains. 
But the subject is so intensely important 
that we say, look at this book without ob- 
ligation. Then decide whether or not you 
want to own it. 


Check here if you prefer to enclose $1.96 WITH 
this coupon: in that case WE will pay the 
postage. Same refund privilege applies of course. 


NOTE: If resident of N. Y. City add 4c for City Sales Tax. 
“$“’B@=Mm aE a a a a a ee ee ee ee ee oe. 
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BY 
G. ALBERT LANG 


Department of Consumer Relations, 
Rice-Stix Dry Goods Company, 


How We Are Saving 


$20,000 a Year on 
Our Mailing Lists 


Adequate control of mailing lists is one of the smallest parts 


of this customer control system. 


Yet the savings effected 


through it pay for the cost of operating the entire system. 


HE word ‘'Profit,” all capital- 

ized, takes first consideration in 

the building of any mailing list. 

That is proper, too. A mailing 
list should be a source of much profit. 
As operated in most offices, though, 
the list saps much of the profit from 
the business. 

It is almost invariable that the mail- 
ing list is in charge of the young 
persons who operate the addressing 
machine and its accessories. These 
people seldom, if ever, have any access 
to the sales records, or any kind of 
definite knowledge by which they 
could possibly know which of the 
names on their lists are profitable, or 
not profitable. They put on the names 
that are given them, and take names 
off only when the mailed advertise- 
ments are returned by the Post Office 


The entire Customer 
Control plan which Mr. 
Lang explains in his 
series of articles of 
which this is the first, 
is based on records kept 
on the set of simple 
forms shown at the 
right. Readers are ad- 
vised to keep this issue 
where the forms may 
be referred to in rela- 


because the addressee can not be 
found, or he has moved and left no 
address. 

Mailing other than first class matter 
is returned only on payment of return 
postage. Much of it, however, is never 
returned. Often the sender is not no- 
tified of non-delivery. First class mat- 
ter follows the addressee wherever he 
may go, so long as he leaves a for- 
warding address. In that case there is 
no check at all, unless the addressee 
should be considerate enough to tell 
the advertiser that he is out of busi- 
ness. In small towns the postmaster 
will deliver mail of any class to the ad- 
dressee no matter how long he might 
have been out of business, if he lives 
in the town. 

In some offices someone is delegated 
to “watch” the mailing list. Often 
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the credit departments notify the mail- 
ing departments of customers who 
have discontinued business or bank- 
rupted, or that the addresses, or names 
are to be changed. But, in most offices 
the mailing list is either nobody’s busi- 
ness, or it is somebody's stepchild. 
So, there go your profits. 

Several weeks before schools opened 
last Fall I received from a prom- 
inent law and accounting school four 
letters inviting me to enroll. In each 
of these letters the school wrote to me 
as though I were a youngster who re- 
cently graduated from high school. I 
have been getting this same type of let- 
ter from this same school every year 
for not less than ten years. 

For at least ten years after gradu- 
ating from grammar school, both of 
my sons received from two of the 
leading business colleges letters invit- 
ing them to enroll for their courses. 
The letters always carried the same 
message which held out the great pos- 
sibilities in store for the grammar 
school or high school graduate if he 
equips himself with their teachings. 
They always spoke to the very young 
boy, or girl; or to a high school gradu- 
ate. This is positive waste, and it can’t 
build confidence. Perhaps you have 
had similar experiences. 

My experiences with several mailing 
lists have been about the same. The 
loose way of handling them, and the 
incident waste were always present. 
There have been duplicates because of 
misspelled names and incorrect initials 
and given names. Often people who 
have been out of business several years 
have been included. Also, when the 
firm changed names, both the succes- 
sor and the predecessor were kept on 
the list. 

On our own lists I found 5,300 
non-productive names out of 20,000. 
They were removed immediately. 
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APARTMENT BABIES 


~ em hah  F NS GRAR ES IIE OT IS 


BACK NEW YORK BUILDING BOOM 


Even in Manhattan . . . babies are 
born in the shadow of skyscrapers, sleep in the 
echo of the elevated, flourish in the traffic’s roar, 
delight in the soul-stirring siren of the fire engine, 
the clatter of a galloping mounted cop, the 
synthetic symphony of Tony, the organ grinder. 

Babies are born to grow and worry mothers, 
to follow in the wake of sprinkling wagons, to 
seek the far off pastoral expanse of Central 
Park. So that progenitors who think there is no 
place like Manhattan begin to have doubts, 
turn to the Elysian fields of Brooklyn and 
Queens, of Jersey and rural Long Island. 

The result is apparent in building statistics. 
More than 15,000 new homes—one and two 
family houses —were built or under construc- 
tion in the metropolitan area in 1936. New 
York is spending $88,091,100 to get an exclusive 
backyard for the baby. Figures are from the 
F.W. Dodge Corp. They don’t include another 
$80,000,000 spent for new hotels and apartment 
buildings. 

Queens, fastest growing New York borough 
(News family coverage 76.3%), is putting up 
most houses. It is spending over $15,930,000 
for 4,152 homes. Brooklyn’s 1,387 new houses are 
valued at $5,912,400. Long Island beyond the 
city limits has 3,310 new dwellings, costing 
$18,859,300. And suburban New Jersey 4,336 
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homes valued at over $29,000,000. No wonder 
that News real estate linage is up 138.3% for the 
year just closed. 

The New York metropolitan area accounted 
for 15°% of the new one and two family dwell- 
ings in the country; gave more work to more 
people, creating prime customers for cars and 
kitchenware, oil burners and blankets, rugs and 
refrigerators. 

Most of these new home owners read The 
News. As do most New Yorkers in all income 
groups, age groups, neighborhood groups. These 
young and growing families, with incomes and 
ideas getting bigger, are your best prospects for 
most any merchandise. They are ripe for harvest 


now. To keep pace with their ambitions of 


ownership, you have to get them on the jump. 
Today they are planning what to buy with the 
next raise and where to raise the next baby. 

Reach them now in The News, which goes 
to two-thirds of all New York City homes, gets 
to more than twice as many suburban homes as 
any other New York newspaper. Do you want 
this business much? You can do much to get it, 
with The News. 


THE_&NEws 
NEW YORK'S fd I NEWSPAPER 

220 East Forty-SEcOND STREET, NEw YORK 
Tribune Tower, Chicago  e¢ Kohl Building, San Francisco 
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Other customers’ names were not on 
the lists. They were added. A yearly 
saving of a little more than $20,000 
resulted. 

Recently I laid out and supervised 
the installation of a similar Customer 
Control set-up for a large paint manu- 
facturer. In revising the mailing lists 
we found about one-third of the names 
non-productive. There were names of 
many people who had not bought in 
several years; many had bought only 
one small bill. The profits on most of 
these sales could not have covered the 
cost of the first year's advertising. 
Many of these firms were no longer 
in business, others had moved. Mail 
was addressed to both the new and 
the old addresses. There was no poten- 
tiality in these names, and a lot of 
money was wasted, 


Spotting Profitable Accounts 


When the first set of records was 
completed, the sales manager said to 
the president of the house, ‘There is 
gold in that record.” This plant will 
save all of $20,000 a year when the 
mailing lists are completely revised 
from the Customer Control records. 

We use the same Customer Control 
set-up described in the story which ap- 
peared in SALES MANAGEMENT for 
October 10. For the convenience of 
subscribers the form used for that 
work is again reproduced here. 

The record of quarterly sales, as 
they are entered in their respective 
places, tells immediately if the account 
is profitable, or if there is any potenti- 
ality. All names on the mailing list 
are given a special check in the space 
provided on the customer card. Every 
non-productive name will be detected 
at once. Errors can be corrected; and 
omitted names, if wanted, can be 
added. Periodical checking—twice a 
year—will keep the list clear of all 
names that should be removed. 

So far we have dealt only with cus- 
tomers. But the same principle is ap- 
plied to prospective customers, and the 
same results can be enjoyed by a semi- 
annual checking of the financial rat- 
ings of the customers and prospects. 

Formerly several hundred pieces 
from each mailing were returned. 
Now we have less than 50 pieces. 
That can be expected from a mailing 
of 16,000 pieces. 

On our lists I found the names of 
many customers who had been buy- 
ing only very small amounts over a 
period of years. Their purchases did 
not warrant the cost of the advertising 
that was sent them. But the customers 
were well rated and potentiality was 
apparent. There was a scattering of 
small town merchants and some in the 
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“Do we want to take a consumer research job for the Kissproof Lipstick 


Company?” 


better towns. There was no apparent 
good reason for the salesmen to skip 
them. I thought it unfair to these cus- 
tomers, and to the house and the sales- 
men, to take these names off the mail- 
ing lists without first making a deter- 
mined effort to develop the accounts. 
Every such name has been tabbed with 
a little colored signal. 

A frank letter, asking these custom- 
ers why we were not getting more of 
their business, was written. Frank an- 
swers were expected. Many answers 
that later helped us build those ac- 
counts were received. It is surprising 
how some of them have purchased 
since they received the letter. 

The salesmen were given the names 
and a memorandum of the customers’ 
purchases for the last three years. The 
results of this little, inexpensive effort 
are best evidenced by the increased 
purchases of many of these customers. 
Better sales were made by the sales- 
men and many mail orders were re- 
ceived. If after a period of six 
months—at the next checking—some 
of these people have shown no in- 
crease, their names will be removed 
because they can not be carried with- 
out profit. 

From this Customer Control record 
one can see at a glance, from the type 
and the ratings shown at the extreme 
left, if a customer’s line of business 
entitles him to your advertising ma- 
terial. If he is a competitor, or in an 
unrelated line of business, and if you 
don’t want him to have your catalogs 


and other sales material, the record 
shows it. Then the record can be 
marked so that any name that should 
be omitted cannot remain long on the 
list, because it will be removed at the 
next checking. The same person who 
operates the addressing device can 
make the removals and the additions. 
But the changes, removals, corrections, 
and transfers will be made from a very 
definite record; one by which every- 
one handling it can work from posi- 
tive knowledge. 

The amount of annual savings is, of 
course, determined only by the cost of 
the mailing pieces and the number 
sent out. But the full cost of the en- 
tire Customer Control system, as out- 
lined in SALES MANAGEMENT for 
October i0, will be covered by the sav- 
ings from any 20,000-name mailing 
list if the mailing cost is as little as 
three dollars a year. 

Thus far you have learned that this 
very small part of this Customer-Sales- 
man Control system pays for all the 
cost of the full functionings of the 
system. In a succeeding article we 
shall discuss each section, and explain 
its further functions and mechanics. 
It will deal also with the subject of 
restoring dead accounts, and creating 
new customers. 


(This is the first of a group of articles 
by Mr. Lang in which he will discuss in 
detail specific phases of the Customer Con- 
trol system outlined originally in SAEs 
MANAGEMENT for October 10, 1936. The 
next article will appear in an early issue. 
—THE Eprrors.) 
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Agair in 1936, in fact, ever. 
since Media Records linage fig- 
ures have been compiled for the 
newspapers of America, The 


For more than a quarter of a 
century The Dispatch has en- 
joyed the distinction of being 
first in Columbus in total paid 


Columbux advertising. During 1936 it Gates Columbus Dispatch published 
Dispatch .14,800032 Hublished 4,536,898 more lines. Dispatch . ..14,500,032 more total paid advertising 

Seeontr ... 7,849,219 than was published in all the aor mel" 14,059,462 than any other Ohio newspaper. 

Third other Columbus newspapers. Cleveland Plain It led the second Ohio news- 
Paper ... 2,913,81% combined. . Dealer .....13,408,7905 paper by 740,570 lines. 


yi IN ALL AMERICA 
Fi In City Circulation Coverage 


In Proportion To Population 


According to authentic newspaper circulation records there is no 

newspaper in any other city in America that offers advertisers so 
Columbus Dixpatch great a city coverage as does The Dispatch in Columbus . . . per 
Des Moines Register thousand population . . . per hundred families. 


and Tribune . : 
. The Dispatch sells 308 papers for every 1000 city population per 
Miami Herald day, which means that The Dispatch distributes and sells 119 


Grand Rapids Press : . oan 
Meness City Star copies for every 100 city families. 


Seen Pant The figures used are taken from Publishers’ Statements, fur- 
Kansas City Times nished the Audit Bureau of Circulation, March 31 and Sept. 30, 
Richmond News Leader 1936. The average is computed for the 12-month period. 
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As told to 


Ann Bradshaw 


BY 
WILL S. HENSON 


Vice-President and 
General Manager, 
J. M. Colville & Co.. 
Dallas 


Printers who are content merely 
to bid against competitors for 
routine jobs are invariably licked 
by price cutting. But here’s one 
who gets over that hurdle by cre- 
ating ideas his prospects can ap- 


ply to their own sales problems. 


This Printing Firm Builds Business 
by Hatching Sales Contest Ideas 


HAT do we do about cut- 

price competition in the 

printing business? We are 

retorting with “ideas with 
every order.” Our sales representa- 
tives go out each morning with the 
thought of merchandising not just 
printing services as such but printing 
services as, for instance, the backbone 
of a new direct-mail campaign or a 
sales contest. 

Each morning, we hold consulta- 
tion like doctors over cases that have 
come up the preceding day or cases 
about to come up, and try to arrive 
at workable formulae. The solution 
of how to stimulate unproductive 
salesmen of our customers is, notably, 
a piece of clinical work which we take 
under consideration, and use as our 
primary sales approach. 

A particular boon to our own sales 
is our attention to the creation for 
our clients of contests that eliminate 
the fundamental weaknesses of the 
average contest. We have found that 
in most contests the top 10% of the 
contestants are leaders anyhow and 
capture the prizes partly as the psy- 
chological result of the under-fellows 
thinking, “Oh, well, what’s the use 
trying? Even if I bring in more bus- 
iness, it won’t be as much as Jack Gra- 
ham gets, and he'll win the prize.” 
The low-producer instead of being 
stirred into great action is whipped 
in his own mind at the outset so he 
refuses to play. 

How much more tremendous is the 
potential sales increase when each 
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salesman is in competition only with 
himself. A contest of this sort, de- 
signed by our group to eliminate in- 
feriority fixations on the part of the 
men not previously producing, was 
used for 60 days by Republic Life 
Insurance Co. of Dallas. During the 
first two weeks, from October 15 to 
Nov. 1, many of the 150 agents had 
qualified for “Group 6.” Many had 
qualified for “Group 5,” and still 
others were up in the “Group 4” 
qualification. An event of this two 
weeks was the response of some 
seven agents who had had agency con- 
tracts, but had turned in exactly no 
business. During this fortnight, each 
of these slumberers had come to life, 
and turned in applications. Eve 

agent was working, and each had be- 
gun on the same level—at the bottom 
where he could write his own ticket. 

Said the “Republic Star,’ contest 
organ which we print for this insur- 
ance firm: 

“The Republic Christmas Gift Con- 
test which opens on October 15 and 
closes on December 15 affords every 
Republic agent an opportunity to earn 
a handsome gift. Each agent also has 
the choice of three presents . . . one 
for his wife, sweetheart, sister or 
mother; or something for the home; 
or something for himself. Decide 
now what you want.... The more 
business you produce, the more money 
you will make . . . and the nicer the 
gift you may select. 

“The prizes are divided into six 
groups and will be awarded on the 


basis of individual production. You 
are not in competition with anybody 
but yourself. Every agent who pro- 
duces $7,500 or more between now 
and December 15 will get a Christmas 
gift. The groups and prizes are as 
follows: 


Group 1: Agents producing $50,000 or 
more will have their choice of a 32-piece 
set of Community silver, a lady's wrist 
watch or a man’s wrist watch. 

Group 2: Agents producing $35,000 or 
more will have their choice of a beautiful 
silver water pitcher, a rhinestone bracelet 
and brooch for evening wear, a man’s dia- 
mond-set initial ring. 

Group 3: Agents who produce $25,000 
or more will have their choice of a gradu- 
ated string of Deltah pearls, a double 
silver vegetable dish, a Conklin Nozac 
pen and pencil set. 

Group 4: Agents who produce $15,000 
or more will have their choice of a cut 
crystal perfume bottle, a Robeson-Rochester 
waffle iron, a Ronson cigarette lighter in 
chromium and enamel. 

Group 5: Agents who produce $10,000 
or more will have their choice of a pair 
of matched rhinestone clips, silver ice 
tub and tongs, man’s kit brush and comb 
in chromium and enamel. 

Group 6: Agents who produce $7,500 
or more will have their choice of a French 
cloisonne compact; a _three-compartment 
etched glass relish dish, a belt buckle and 
tie chain set. 


“The rules are simple. All prizes 
will be awarded on the basis of issued 
business. The contest begins October 
15 and closes December 15—and 
your present will reach you before 
Christmas.... Let’s go!” 

The clause about issued business is 
included for the purpose of keeping 
the contest entirely on a clean business 
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YOUR LETTERHEAD IS THE VOICE OF YOUR BUSINESS 


TORCH SONG from TRISTAN AND ISOLDE 


W hat price a voice? 


What is a good voice worth on the radio? What is a good voice worth on the screen? The box- 
office and the sales-chart will tell you. And if you were to use either medium in your advertising, 
you would be mighty particular about the quality of the voice that represented you. 

Perhaps you are overlooking a voice over which you now have command... one that speaks 
for you many times a day. It is the voice of the paper that carries your correspondence, for in all 
written communications paper is the voice. 

How much this voice is worth to you depends largely upon who you are and how you value 
the prestige of your business. If these intangibles are without price, then your letter paper should 
be the best you can buy. And the best paper for your letters . . . the paper that will speak for you 


with the utmost confidence . . . is paper made from rags. 


RAG CONTENT PAPER MANUFACTURERS 
122 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 


FINE PAPERS FOR LETTERHR ADS, LEDGERS AND INDEX RECORDS. 
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basis—-and that is a factor we stress 
in each contest we create for our cus- 
tomers. I remember the popular-girl 
contest conducted one time by a small- 
town newspaper with a $1,000 auto- 
mobile as the capital prize. A friend 
of the girl's father approached me to 
subscribe for the paper. I couldn't 
think of any possible use I would 
have for the small-town weekly, but 
I said, “Well, put me down for a 
couple of months of it.” 

I'm still getting the paper though 
the contest was conducted long ago. 
Briefly, the young lady in order to win 
the car found it profitable to pay for 
my extended subscription in order to 
get the car which she won and sold at 
a profit. 

The incident is mentioned to illus- 
trate what tricks can enter into prize 
winning, and the sort of thing we, as 
a printing firm that has been in busi- 
ness since 1890 and has a reputation 
for honor, cannot afford to endorse. 

In insurance prize contests, when a 
large capital prize is offered, it is not 
unusual for an agent with a good 
chance of winning to turn in appli- 
cations for his friends at no cost to 
them, simply to swell his volume. 
That, too, is the sort of thing we avoid 
in working out contests for our cus- 
tomers. Otherwise, we could not 
believe that we were offering ideas 
of any value. The high-pressure ideas 
we simply pass up, and stick to the 
line of new technique that is results- 


getting without ever proving a back- 
wash on either us or our clients. 

As a rule, we concentrate on short 
contests for our customers since it is 
admittedly hard to hold men’s enthu- 
siasm over long periods of time. Yet, 
some clients cannot subscribe to the 
particular need of occasional flush 
production, and prefer the longer con- 
tests that call for slower sustained 
production. 

For instance, Southwestern Life In- 
surance Co. is now using a perpetual 
contest. While many insurance con- 
tests offer a group of capital prizes or 
a group of district prizes, with usually 
first, second and third ratings, for the 
whole sales organization, that again 
results in the top-flight men getting 
all the gravy. In this point-system 
contest which Southwestern is finding 
dynamic, however, prizes varying from 
two-dollar or three-dollar gadgets, or 
tennis rackets, to awards worth $100 
or more are listed in a small catalog. 
Each item is valued at a certain num- 
ber of points. Each $100 worth of 
merchandise or insurance sold is worth 
so many points. Each customer is 
worth so many points, and so on with 
each unit of sale weighted. 

This perpetual contest is getting 
perpetual results, we understand. Men 
are kept working constantly for some- 
thing their wives want for the home 
or for the youngsters or for them- 
selves. With a credit of 3,000 points, 
for example, there is a choice of a 
dozen or more articles. 


> 


Extra Comfort, Extra Fare: United Air Lines claims to be the 20th Century and 
Broadway Limited of the air with a $2.05 extra fare on its 3-hour, 55-minute non-stop 
Chicago-New York flight. “Skylounge Mainliners” have only 14 deep-cushioned swivel 
chairs in a cabin large enough for 21 standard seats, and all the other fittings are 
similarly luxurious. Individual tables, more quiet than a Pullman, air-conditioning, 
intra-plane phones, unusual visibility, cloakroom, are some of the de luxe amenities 
of which the Lines boast. The company points out that while it reduced the payload 


30%, only 3% extra fare is charged. 
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We have found that it is a good 
idea to make the prize range as great 
as possible, since it is almost unpre- 
dictable what men will strive for most. 
The thing that might make one man 
start producing like an oil well sud- 
denly fired with nitro might cause an- 
other to say, “What would I do with 
it if I had it?” 

An agent for one of our insurance 
company customers lives in a West 
Texas town of less than 2,000 popu- 
lation. In fact, there are probably 
less than 5,000 people in the whole 
county. But that man won the prest- 
dent’s silver loving cup one year, and 
it fired him with a desire never to lose 
the glory. He has won the cup now 
for mine successive years, and averages 
sales of $500,000 a year. During the 
depths of the depression he never 
sank lower than $400,000. Inciden- 
tally, in his hustling around for busi- 
ness, he talks up this signal honor to 
his prospects. Conveying the subtle 
impression of success, no doubt, con- 
tributes to his high average—since it 
sometimes takes success to attract suc- 
cess. 


Contests Widen Sales Vision 


Another man, during a short con- 
test in which the award was a trip to 
Cuba, wrote more insurance than he 
had ever written before during a 
whole year, and won the trip. Of 
course, the procedure likewise in- 
creased his earnings, and it occurred 
to him that by continually increasing 
his earnings, he could enjoy other 
privileges besides travel. He decided 
that he wanted a better home and a 
better automobile. Now he frankly 
admits that he got a new viewpoint 
on selling during a contest—and he 
has the new home and gets a new car 
every year. 

Such is the résumé of the service 
besides printing which we find a foe 
to the demoralization of price-cutting. 
Prices vary in the contests, but we 
strive to keep the technique as new as 
possible—and always business-getting 
for us as printers. Results have 
proved that we have done more than 
relieve a painful competitive situation 
—we have increased both profits and 
prestige. 


Release Rayon Film 


National Rayon Weavers Association, 
Inc., sponsors a talking slide-film released 
February 1 to the training directors of 
major department stores through Audi- 
Vision Retail Store Service, announces 
Charles Whitney Dall, Association presi- 
dent. “There is no fabric today concerning 
which retail salespeople and the buying 
public alike have so many misconceptions 
as rayon,” he states. The AudiVision pro- 
duction will seek to overcome this double 
handicap by supplying authentic informa- 
tion. 
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WE USE 
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COUNSELORS 


Put Premium Practice to the test. 
See if you do not get more than you 
ever expected . . . a campaign that 


The sanctum sanctorum of Premium Practice’s editorial depart- carries your business into the inner 


ment is no place for writers who gaze into space and search the fri : 
mate , ee tae “uli ringe of the busy premium market. 

ceiling’s empty void for inspiration. Theirs is as much a bedlam 

of activity as the busiest newspaper’s. 


Premium Practice 

“Get that story!”’. . . “Find out what success Bannerman had with <0 Lenhghes A, Es TD 
| that campaign!” ... “Call Kansas City for the dope on Conner’s 
battle with premiums against the price war!” ... “Get a list of 
names for Star Manufacturing!” . . . these and many other mer- 
chandising scoops, investigations and service-jobs are part and 
parcel of the day’s work. 


This, plus the fact that Premium Practice is so eagerly read and 
saved by 9,000 Premium users every month, explains why lead- 
ing advertisers know they get more than space when they insert an 
advertisement in this service-magazine. 


You should use Premium Practice as the go-getting department 
| of your own business. 


Let PREMIUM 
+ PRACTICE 


~ THE NATIONAL AUTHORITY ON 
ADD TO YOUR SALES AND Preis PREMIUMS AND ADVERTISING SPECIALTIES 
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| Trade Winds—W hat America’s Executives Are ee 
Talking and Writing About 


Productive Discontent 


One of the principal reasons for the high 
standards of living in this country is the 
fact that American ingenuity and inventive 
genius have seen to it that we have been 
kept reasonably dissatished with the things 
we have. It was Wilde who said, “Dis- 
content is the first step in the progress of a 
man or nation.” 

F. W. Nichol, Vice-Pres. and Gen. Mer., 

International Business Machines Corp. 


Definition of a Standpatter 


A conservative is a man who does not 
believe that anything should be done for 
the first time. 


Frank A. Vanderlip 


Rubber Is Thriving 


The rubber industry during 1936 enjoyed 
a relatively stable price situation, with no 
price wars. This was one of the main fac- 
tors contributing to the satisfactory results 
enjoyed by most companies in the industry. 
Improved business conditions resulted in 
not only a substantial increase in the num- 
ber of employes during 1936, but a greater 
number of hours for each employe. And it 
might be of interest to know that the aver- 
age hourly wage of rubber workers is the 
highest paid in any industry in the world 
today. 
J. D. Tew, Pres., The 
B. F. Goodrich Co. 


No One-Man Task 


To assume that Mr. Roosevelt has it in 
his hands to swing the country to the right 
or to the left is to misunderstand the im- 
plications of the last election. Basic forces, 
fundamental trends, deep and underlying 
causes of unrest and a striving for im- 
provement of the low income groups the 
world over make Mr. Roosevelt’s task 
hardly personal. 

David Lawrence 


Compass 


Research is to find out what we are going 
to do when we can’t keep on doing what 
we are doing now. 

Dr. Charles F. Kettering, Pres., 
General Motors Research Corp. 


Why They Want More 


Jose Ortega y Gasset, the Spanish phil- 
osopher, points out that during six hundred 
years prior to 1800 the population of the 
Western World remained almost constant. 
In the past 135 years, however, the popula- 
tion of Europe and America has trebled. 

Even 50 years ago the country dweiler in 
Europe, the farmer in America, had a very 
limited horizon. He lived and died on his 
little farm. He had few newspapers, or 
magazines, and no telephones, no movies, 
no auto, no radio. But all that is changed. 
In the last 35 years all these new inven- 
tions have brought to increasing millions a 
new and vastly larger horizon. The aver- 
age man here and throughout the world 
has been educated to want new and differ- 
ent things; powerful desires have been 
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created. There are many more people and 
they want more things. In this basic fact 
lies the explanation of the restless urge 
that is stirring the whole world. 
Lewis H. Brown, Pres., 
Johns - Manville Corp. 


Homes. Not Hovels 


All sections of the country report em- 
phatically regarding the deficiency in the 
supply of homes, especially for families in 
the lower brackets of income. 

Clarence M. Woolley, Chairman 
of the Board, American Radi- 
ator & Standard Sanitary Corp. 


On the Job Again 


Returns from questionnaires to plants em- 
ploying 2,689,086 persons—approximately a 
third of those within the manufacturing 
industry—showed employment was 106.1% 
of 1929 levels. The questionnaire develops 
clearly the points where employment has 
been increased. The next step is to find 
out where unemployment still exists so that 
the entire country can concentrate its efforts 
in that direction. A Federal census of the 
unemployed is absolutely essential. 

William B. Warner, Pres. Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers 


Consumers Crave Facts 


Women in particular object to lack of 
pertinent information in advertising. They 
say it so often fails to tell the reader about 
the ingredients in a product, the uses for 
which it is adapted, the wear and tear 
which it will stand. 

They point to the mail order catalog as 
an example of being frank and informa- 
tive. The reader learns about grades and 
the uses to which they are each adapted. 
I believe the lack of this in advertising is 
at the bottom of demand for government 
labeling of foods, so earnestly advocated by 
women during the Copeland Bill hearings. 
If advertising would go a step further in 
this direction, it might avert legislation 
which we would not like to have enacted. 

John Benson, Pres., American As- 
sociation of Advertising Agencies 


Seven “C’s” of Selling 
No one ever buys anything for any 
other reasons than Comfort, Convenience, 
Cost, Children, Companionship (the social 
instinct), Common Practice (the consumer 
wants it because a lot of other people 
want it), Culture. 
Ralph W. Carney, Sales Mer., 
Coleman Lamp & Stove Co. 


Wastebaskets for “Pep” 


In our organization we do not believe 
in “pep” meetings or talks. We discour- 
age any method designed to play upon the 
emotions of men in presenting our prob- 
lems and proposed solutions. We also in- 
sist that no criticism be directed at sales- 
men in an emotional manner. 

W. W. Shoemaker, Vice-Pres. and 
Gen. Sales Mer., Armour & Co. 


Give your convention a name. When 
your baby is born the first thing you think 
about is a name. If you have the birth 
of an idea for a convention, name it some- 
thing: “A Sales Conference,” “A Christ- 
mas Conference,” “A New Year's Assem- 
bly,” whatever you please, but give it a 
name. 

Carl Wollner, Pres., Pan- 
ther Oil & Grease Mfg. Co. 


Will It Wake Them Up? 


If one result of the new undistributed 
profits surtax is to cause shareholders to 
take a more active and intelligent interest 
in the decisions of corporate management 
as to the employment of earnings, who 
can assert that such a result would be in- 
irnical either to sound policy or corporate 
responsibility. 

Arthur H. Kent, Asst. Gen- 


eral Counsel, Treasury Dept. 


Paradox 


When lower rates were forced upon 
public utilities the lower rates often led 
te such increased patronage that the utili- 
ties were saved from the bankruptcy which 
they had been virtually wishing upon them- 
selves. Only last year the people of the 
United States, through their Government, 
had to compel our eastern railroads to 
lower their transportation rates and make 
niore money. 


Edward A. Filene 


The Sweetest Sound 


Man’s greatest desire is to be praised. 
Our children don’t praise us, our wives 
don’t praise us, our business associates 
don’t praise us. A practical man seeking 
to earn sales commissions will praise. 
Open your eyes, see things that are good, 
that are favorable, that are an expression 
of the buyers’ sagacity and of his good 
taste. Then come right out and mention 
them. 

James Mangan, Adv. and Gen Pro- 
motion Mgr., Mills Novelty Co. 


Management’s Pattern 


Dimly conscious as management may 
have been of its social obligations, it has, 
under a favorable pattern of government, 
achieved the greatest material well-being 
for the average citizen ever realized in the 
world’s history. The 1937 pattern of man- 
agement may be described as one designed 
to serve equitably the interests of three 
major groups: The customer, the people 
on its payrolls, and the owners of the 
business. 

Louis Ruthenburg, 
Pres., Servel, Inc. 


The More, the Cheaper 


Twenty years ago Chevrolet was pro- 
ducing an open touring car at a price of 
nearly $2,200. It produced approximately 
3,000 units a year. Today, Chevrolet is 
offering an infinitely better product at be- 
low $700. Annual production for 1936 
exceeded one and a quarter million units. 

M. E. Coyle, Pres., 
Chevrolet Motor Co. 
Going Up 

It is significant that legislation during the 
past few years was directed toward raising 
the general level of purchasing power. 


A. W. Zelomek, Economist, In- 
ternational Statistical Bureau, Inc. 
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1933 to 1937 inclusive. 
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Salesmen Stick and 
Succeed Under Hedges’ 
Personal Budget Plan 


(Continued from page 206) 


manager in life insurance is attempt- 
ing to cut down turnover in manpower 
as one of the chief economic leaks in 
life insurance selling. (The average 
cost of securing and training an agent 
is estimated at $700.) 

In detail the budget plan appears 
even more convincing. One page of 


the budget book, filled in at the be- 
ginning of each month, is a “Prospect 
Inventory.’ Because experience has 
shown that the agent will sell only 


One in six prospects he has every rea- 


sonable right to expect to sell in any 
given period such as a month, he must 
have six times the number of prospects 
he believes will give him the neces- 
sary volume to cover his living ex- 
penses. As he sees these prospects, 
he checks them off under the headings 
of ‘amount sold,’’ “transferred to,” 
(another date), or “N. G.” 

Below the prospect inventory on 
the same page is the agent’s “Income 
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Objective.” Here he sets down the 
income he needs and subtracts from 
it the amount he is assured he will 
have from deferred and pending busi- 
ness and from renewals, leaving him 
the balance of new business he must 
sell. He also sets down the average 
first-year commission he expects per 
$1,000 of insurance, which is gov- 
erned by such factors as age of the 
prospect, type of insurance, and so on. 
The last item is the self-set quota. 

The opposite page is an “Inventory 
Check,” which he fills out at the end 
of each month. This gives the total 
number of “‘lives’’ and the total value 
(in terms of business expected) of all 
the names listed on the preceding 
page. Just below are his sales during 
the month; the “‘N. G.” names on the 
list; transfers to the following month; 
transfers to later months, and finally 
the total number of transfers of good 
future prospects. 

Below the “Inventory Check” on the 
same page is a table giving a record 
for each week of the number of sales, 
the amount, and new prospects; the 
total number of sales contacts, and if 
he has progressed with them or if they 
are ineffectual; the number of inter- 
views and whether the sale was made 
on first, second, or third interview; 
the number of service calls, deliveries, 
etc.; and finally the manner in which 
the agent spent his time: Whether 
in the field, in planning, or in study, 
and the total number of hours. Below 
the agent analyzes and comments on 
his own record. 


Shows Up Men’s Weak Spots 


Mr. Hedges has to look no further 
than the “Inventory Check’ to deter- 
mine, quickly and easily in most cases, 
the particular hurdle which is holding 
back the agent. If there are, for in- 
stance, too many “N. G.” names on 
the list, obviously he isn’t prospecting 
properly. The transfer of too many 
names to the following or a later 
month indicates very likely that his 
difficulty lies in closing his sales. If 
he is selling only on third or fourth 
interview, he is spending too much 
time with each sale: He needs to step 
up his selling process, to make his first 
interview more convincing. The solu- 
tion here may be to freshen and 
tighten up his sales talks. His record 
of hours reveals to the experienced 
eye of the general agent whether the 
agent is working properly, planning 
adequately, and studying sufficiently. 
These three divisions of selling, all 
essential, have a natural and effective 
balance, differing in each individual 
case, of course, but possessing a funda- 
mental relationship that holds for all 
salesmen if they are to be successful. 
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“Of course, the salesman can lie 
about some of these items for a while. 
But it is valueless for him to do so, 
and he fools only himself. He is only 
lying himself out of the business, and 
it is difficult even to do that when 
there is a conference every month on 
every item in the list—a detailed and 
thorough check-up.” 

In the back of the monthly budget 
book is a monthly commission record 
for this year and last, and the com- 
parison by month and for the year to 
date. A similar record on submitted 
business shows, for every month, the 
amount the agent is ahead or behind 
his previous year’s record for the com- 
parable period. 


Best Prospects Revealed 


The complete record of the year’s 
written and paid business, also given 
in the back of the book, reveals a 
number of significant facts to the gen- 
eral agent. ‘“‘Occupation” of persons 
to whom sales have been made indi- 
cates with what occupations the sales- 
man is the most successful. The 
“source of prospects” shows at what 
social or business level the salesman 
is most influential, and in which he 
has the most worth-while connections. 
If he is short on sources of prospects 
and it hasn’t been revealed before, it 
will be here and steps taken to over- 
come the deficiency. The agent may 
need to join more civic or social or- 
ganizations, for instance. 

Even the time of day the sale is 
made shows, in an analysis of the 
year’s production, whether the man 
makes sales more easily in the morn- 
ing, in the afternoon, or perhaps in 
the evening when he finds prospects 
at home with their wives and families. 
The salesman may not have realized 
before an examination of this record 
that he is most effective at one time 
of day. Now that he knows, he can 
increase the amount of effort expended 
at that time. 

The “purpose’’ for which the insur- 
ance was sold reveals the extent of 
the salesman’s understanding of the 
wide variety of uses for which life 
insurance is purchased. 

The “plan” of insurance shows 
whether or not the agent has a narrow 
or wide range of sales talks. If he is 
selling only one or two types of in- 
surance, he is probably talking about 
only one or two types—at least effec- 
tively. The general agent gives him 
a new sales talk, or works with him 
to improve one he is not using to ad- 
vantage. If he is selling too much 
business to be paid for on the quar- 
terly payment basis, obviously he 
should definitely seek to sell some of 
his insurance on the annual premium 
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basis. He may be taking too many 
notes in payment of first premiums, 
which is not “good business” for him. 
This is indicated by the column, “regu- 
lar, temporary, or extended.” And 
the agent may be selling too much 
term, which pays him little commis- 
sion and proves generally unsatisfac- 
tory to the client. 

To the agent who needs to bolster 
his income and his morale in a hurry, 
Mr. Hedges may recommend a “‘pack- 
age” (a simple policy for a definite 
need such as ‘‘clean-up” fund that re- 
quires a simple sales presentation) 
with which he can go out and make 
several immediate sales. But whatever 
the specific he prescribes for a sales 
ailment, he is convinced that it is the 
man and not the medicine that is im- 
portant. If the prescription of one 
sales idea doesn’t cure the salesman, 
then he prescribes another and another. 

Even the agency’s best producers 
confer with Mr. Hedges at the begin- 
ning of each year on ways and means 
of making additional income they have 
budgeted for particular items. These 
items first make their appearance as 
“wants.” Only secondly are they 
translated into business-getting terms. 
But agents know, under the constant 
emphasis of budgeting, that they can’t 
have something unless they first earn 
it. At yearly and monthly confer- 
ences, Mr. Hedges encourages agents 
to want more things—a new automo- 
bile, a finer house, a college education 
for a youngster—because it is the 
quickest way to get the agent to sell 


more insurance and therefore earn 
more. 
What? A Regular Payday! 


One of the by-products of the 
budget system is that the agency has a 
regular payday, something rare for a 
life insurance agency. Each month 
agents get all their earnings, from 
whatever source, at one time. 
don’t, as in most agencies, receive $50 
this week and nothing next. The 
agent feels he is getting an appreciable 
amount for his work, and there is 
eliminated some of the dispiritedness 
he sometimes feels because he hasn’t 
a job that pays regularly. 

Mr. Hedges is convinced that no 
man should be allowed to go sour on 
life insurance or any other selling job 
simply because he won't live within 
his income or produce up to his ex- 
penses. It may lead to dishonesty; it 
certainly will lead to a general spirit 
of dissatisfaction, which will be ex- 
pressed in specific troubles, one of 
them turnover. 

“Why not a heart to heart talk and 
a real check-up on the subject, peri- 
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Patman Drafts Model Anti-Price 
Discrimination Bill for States 


With the cooperation of the National Association of Retail 


Druggists and the National Association of Retail Grocers, 


Representative Patman offers a bill paralleling the Rob- 


inson-Patman measure. to cover intra-state transactions. 


SALES MANAGEMENT’S WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENT 


EPRESENTATIVE Wright 

Patman, Congressman from 

Texas, attained fame first as 

the introducer of a perennial 
bonus bill, and maintained it by the 
astute political maneuvering which en- 
abled the Robinson-Patman chain store 
measure of the last Congress to pass. 
He writes a letter: 

“Independent merchants received 
the greatest victories they have ever re- 
ceived in the history of this country 
during the year 1936. One was the 
passage of the Robinson-Patman Law 
and the other was the Supreme Court 
decision in the California-Illinois 
cases holding that good will is prop- 
erty and can be protected against 
chiselers, cheaters, and racketeers. 


Provisions of Model Bill 


“The National Association of Retail 
Druggists, represented by Mr. Row- 
land Jones, Jr., legislative representa- 
tive; The National Association of Re- 
tail Grocers, represented by Mr. John 
Pohlhaus, a director, and I met Janu- 
ary 3 and agreed upon a model State 
Robinson-Patman Anti-Price Discrimi- 
nation bill: Proposed bills have re- 
ceived the attention of the officials of 
both these organizations for some time 
and practically all points of difference 
had been reconciled before our meet- 
ing. This model bill proposes to re- 
enact in each state the essential pro- 
visions of the Robinson-Patman law to 
cover intra-state transactions. The 
identical language is used where it is 
possible to use it. The bill provides 
that an injured person may obtain an 
injunction against a violator and, fur- 
ther, the injured party may sue for 
threefold damages, cost of suit and 
reasonable attorney’s fees. A copy of 
this proposed bill may be obtained by 
requesting it of me or by requesting 
either one of the associations named 
to send you a copy. 
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“Honorable William M. Colmer, of 
Mississippi, will introduce a sales tax 
bill. It will only apply in states hav- 
ing a sales tax. He is from a sales tax 
state. It provides that one who ships 
goods into a state having a sales tax 
will be compelled to pay the same tax 
to the Federal Government that he 
would have to pay in the state if the 
transaction had been completed in the 
state; and after the money is paid into 
the Federal Treasury it will be re- 
mitted to the state entitled to the same. 
One large concern here in Washington 
takes orders for its house in New York 
for wines and beverages, upon which 
there is a heavy tax both in New York 
State and the District of Columbia. 
The order is filled by the New York 
house, shipping the commodity to the 
customer in the District of Columbia 
in interstate commerce. In that way 
the tax is avoided at both places. A 
sales tax could be avoided in any state 
by shipping a commodity upon which 
there is a tax from outside the state to 
the customer within the state. The 
Colmer Bill will prevent this. 


FTC Given Restraining Power 


“I feel constrained to change my bill 
to separate manufacturing from retail- 
ing and vice versa. I have obtained 
advice from people all over the nation 
in regard to this proposal and there 
are so many small concerns that manu- 
facture and sell direct to the consumer, 
that no one would object to and who 
do not in any way lessen competition 
or create a monopoly, that I believe it 
would be unwise to attempt to pass a 
law that would stop all classes of such 
business. I am, therefore, changing 
the bill so as to give the Federal Trade 
Commission the power to stop all 
manufacturers from retailing where 
such retailing lessens competition, cre- 
ates a monopoly, or where it injures 
the business of a customer of the 


- 


manufacturer,’ Mr. Patman continues. 

“In other words, a manufacturer 
who is selling automobile tires or shoes 
would not be allowed, under this pro- 
posal, by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion to establish a retail store in 
competition with his customers. I am 
having the bill re-drafted and believe 
that there is an excellent chance of its 
passage, but after thorough investiga- 
tion. I am convinced that we could 
not get consideration of the proposal 
as I originally had it, in the near 
future. Furthermore, the new pro- 
posal will go into effect immediately 
after passage, whereas the old one pro- 
vided it would go into effect after 
three years. The committee consider- 
ing the bill will also consider whether 
or not all manufacturers should be 
stopped from retailing, so that the 
new proposal will open up the whole 
question before the committee and be- 
fore Congress. rv 

“There is an excellent chance for 
the passage of the Tydings-Miller Fair 
Trade Bill. I expect to do everything 
I can to assist in the passage of this 
worthy proposal. 

“I just wanted to tell you in these 
few lines some of the things that are 
being done and undertaken.” 

“Yours sincerely, 
(Signed) Wright Patman.” 


Tydings-Miller Bill Up 


Which seems to cover the field fairly 
thoroughly. Except that it does not 
indicate that the House may have had 
a chance to vote on the Tydings-Miller 
bill before this reaches you. A sub- 
committee of the House Judiciary 
Committee met Wednesday, January 
27. Their action on the measure oc- 
curred too late to be incorporated. But 
whether they reported it to the full 
Committee, and so to the floor of the 
House in that one meeting, is aside 
from the point that this proposal for 
re-sale price maintenance contracts in 
those states permitting them by indi- 
vidual state legislation will receive 
early action in the House and Senate. 

The Tydings-Miller bill was passed 
by the Senate last year. It is almost 
certain to be passed this year as well, 
and soon, And the House seems well 
on the road toward acting on it among 
the first of the important pieces of 
business legislation to receive its con- 
sideration. 
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It is an enabling bill, really. Only 
that, and nothing more, permitting re- 
sale price maintenance contracts to be 
made in those states whose individual 
statutes permit such contracts when 
either the buyer or the seller is resident 
in those states. Since it is based on 
legislation already approved by the 
Supreme Court of the United States, 
practically no opposition is looked for. 
Or, at least, no particularly formidable 
opposition. 

The same thing cannot be said of 
the O’Mahoney-Mead Federal Licens- 
ing bill. This bill will be bitterly 
contested wherever it is brought up. 
It would be interesting if the discus- 
sion of this bill made the Borah Bill 
for the same purpose seem so mild as 
to pass. 

Senator Borah has been introducing 
a Federal Licensing bill for several 
Congresses now and has gotten as far 
as nowhere with it. It has behind it 
the identical motives of the O’Ma- 
honey-Mead bill, but it is considerably 
milder. 

Yet heretofore it has been con- 
sidered a crack-brained radical pro- 
posal put in periodically by an against- 
the-stream insurgent. 

Suddenly, boom, comes a licensing 
bill by an Administration adherent. 
Legislators look up and think there 
may be something in the proposal after 
all. But still is the Borah bill for- 
gotten. Yet the O'Mahoney measure, 
in attempting to cross the finish line, 
will meet up with some pretty tough 
company, and it is not at all impossible 
that the Borah measure could come 
flying through as the dark horse. 


More of “Food and Drug” 


The Food and Drug situation re- 
mains practically unchanged. A tenta- 
tive Commerce Committee sub-commit- 
tee has been named for the Senate bill 
of Dr. Copeland, but not yet confirmed 
by the committee. The same situation 
obtains for the Chapman bill before 
the House Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce committee. 

As for hearings of the proposal, 
Senator Copeland would like to report 
his bill out without any hearings, but 
that seems improbable of accomplish- 
ment. In view of which fact, he will 
work toward obtaining joint hearings 
on the two bills before the House and 
Senate sub-committees. Whether the 
Senior Senator from New York will 
accomplish this is a question open to 
great doubt. 

But none of this legislative manipu- 
lation indicates in any way a lessening 
of the chances for passage of a food 
and drug proposal. Senator Copeland 
would sacrifice almost anything to have 
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the bill go through—and soon. 

Meanwhile, in the Senate has been 
introduced a companion bill to the 
House proposal, H.R.1575, prohibit- 
ing the sending of unsolicited mer- 
chandise through the mails. This was 
put in the hopper by Carl Hayden, 
Senator from Arizona, and received 
the number S.551. But its chances, 
even under the double exposure, have 
not brightened. 

Another interesting bill was popped 
into the House. Representative Cul- 
kin, a Republican from New York, 
introduced H.R.3140 to prohibit the 
advertising of alcoholic beverages by 


radio—anathema to many people. 

But Mr. Culkin is a Republican. 
And the bill’s chances for dying have 
been doubled by the Federal Alcohol 
Administration and the Federal Com- 
munications Commission refusing to 
advocate its passage—or so they have 
to date. 

A great thing, politics. Bucking 
up against it is at most times like 
coming in contact with the proverbial 
stone wall. Which is not too unapt 
a metaphor, considering all the cur- 
rent ballyhoo about various kinds of 
Democratic precedent in Governmental 
democracy. 
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Williamson Analyzes 
the Candy Business; 
Findings Aid Jobbers 


(Continued from page 209) 


lars were left in his pocket, he felt 
fairly cheerful about it all. 

He gave little thought to overhead 
or delivery costs or the wear and tear 
on his limited equipment. Many of 
the larger jobbers knew little more 
about their basic expenses. 

It was common to find that the 
owners had started out in a small way 
for themselves, keeping their books 
“in their heads,” and later devising 
some home-made system of accounting 
which gave them little valuable in- 
formation. Many of them were very 
careless about checking in their stocks, 
checking them out, or making inven- 
tories. Leaks of various sorts were 
common and unnoticed. Waste and 
spoilage were unrecorded. 


Where Profits Really Lie 


The investigator shortly began to 
keep case records on each examination 
made. Here, briefed, are some of his 
findings: 

Case A: No books worthy of name 
kept. Jobber said he was doing a 
fine tobacco business; volume big and 
so were profits; candy business medi- 
ocre and falling off. The accountant 
waded through a mass of invoices and 
finally reported: 

Tobacco sales, $16,000; year’s gross 
profit, $325. 

Candy sales, $8,885; year’s gross 
profit, $865. 

This man had started out in the 
candy business. He had put in to- 
bacco as a sideline. He had prac- 
tically made a loss leader of it. But 
he had lost sight of that fact when 
the volume grew. Because tobacco, at 
cut price, had moved easily he had 
neglected to push candy which was his 
profit item. He had almost wrecked 
his business. 

Case B: Jobber with two part-time 
bookkeepers but no “figures.” Had 
no idea of how much business he did 
over the counter, how much business 
was in deliveries, or what part of his 
trade was candy. He had no ideas 
of cost or overhead. Mr. William- 
son’s accountant went through more 
than 5,000 invoices before he deliv- 
ered the man a set of facts which 
made his hair stand on end. 

Case C: A jobber doing a business 
of $200,000 a year announced that he 
was going to cut prices. A competi- 
tor, he said, had been ‘“‘chiseling”’ for 
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about 60 days and he had to “‘pro- 
tect himself.” The auditor, after a 
little figuring, said, “But if you do it 
will cost you $13,300 a year. Let's 
see how much damage your competi- 
tor has done to you in these 60 days.” 

They went into the books. What 
they found out was that the 60 days 
in question had been the best 60 days 
in the history of the company, in spite 
of the price-cutting competitor. 

Case D: This is the story of a price 
panic. One company in the city had 
cut prices on certain standard candies 
from 80 cents a box to 75 cents de- 
livered; 70 cents cash and carry. The 
other jobbers, excited, wanted to re- 
taliate; make the price 69 cents and 
“give him a ride.” 

One veteran, a leader, advised them 
to stand pat. Two months later the 
investigator came back. He asked: 

‘How about the price war?” 

“Oh,” replied a jobber, “that’s all 
over. We stood pat and the price 
cutter went broke.” 

Case E: The place where “every- 
body did everything.”” The house was 
doing $300,000 a year but there was 
no systematic organization. Stocks 
were jumbled. One brand of candy 
or one brand of cigarettes could be 
found in as many as four different 
places. Everybody was nervous and 
overworked. 

The investigator checked, te- 
checked, advised, helped to work out 
a system and, when everything was 
over, nobody was overworked and a 
loss was turned into a profit. 

Case F: The jobber with “heart 
disease.’” The investigation proved 
that he was wild with overwork and 
worry. His sickness was cured when 
he put in a competent bookkeeper, at 
suggestion of the investigator, and 
learned the real facts of his business. 
His heart disease was indigestion 
caused by nervousness and _ over- 
strain. He was about to abandon his 
business but, on recovery, changed his 
mind. 


Diagnosis and Cure 


The above are only a few of the 
“cases” dug up by the accountant- 
investigator. In the booklets he takes 
one case at a time, devoting the copy 
to analysis and cure. Each is done 
in the form of a running story spiced 
with philosophy and comment. In 
no case does he reveal the identity of 
the jobber. 

“What we found out,” said Mr. 
Williamson, “was that a surprising 
number of candy jobbers lacked rec- 
ords sufficient to give them proper in- 
formation regarding their costs. They 
were mixed up and confused. We 
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found houses doing business on mar- 
gins so close that the more business 
they got the greater were their losses. 

“We found that many jobbers were 
thinking only of volume and neglect- 
ing profit. We believe that the job- 
ber has, at the very least, the right to 
make a living. 

“We asked many jobbers, casually, 
about their leisure; what they read 
and what time they gave to thought. 
Many of them told us they were so 
busy they had no leisure, little time 
to read and no time for contempla- 
tion or planning. They admitted they 
toiled like truck horses.” 

Refuting the often-accepted theory 
that all ills can be cured by volume 
and that the cost of business is in in- 
verse ratio to the amount of sales, the 
Williamson research man cites a com- 
parison from the books of three sepa- 
rate companies: 

How they rank— 


Firm A: annual sales....... $ 60,000.00 

= Se i mar eee 125,000.00 

- re ite a ate 240,000.00 

Delivery costs— — 
Firm A: delivery expense......... 2.7¢. 
in : i yi ese ee 2.26 
Re) ne rs eee weal aes 2.1c. 

Overhead expense— a 
Firm A: overhead costs........... 2.2¢ 
~~ ae 7 a aareel ere ak 2.4c. 
«; i ie ore 


These expense figures, it is stated, 
do not cover the salaries of owners. 
As the owners and officials of the 
larger business naturally expect, and 
get, larger salaries than the small op- 
erators, the general costs of business 
of the groups naturally draw closer 
together. 

There’s considerably more to the 
Williamson booklets which have been 
steadily increasing in demand. The 
above gives only the general idea. 

“We did the work merely because 
there seemed to be nobody else will- 
ing to do it,’ said Mr. Williamson. 
“We thought it might help some 
struggling jobbers and be of some 
benefit to the candy industry.” 


aifin 


Detroit Firms Appoint These: 

Townley A. Ellington, formerly 
with the general advertising depart- 
ment of the Detroit News, is appointed 
advertising manager of S. C. Hadley. 
Inc., Detroit realty company. 

Gar Wood Industries, Inc., Detroit, 
appoints Ralph S. Jenkins vice-presi- 
dent in charge of manufacturing. He 
was formerly connected with the St. 
Paul Hydraulic Hoist Co. as general 
manager. Prior to that, however, he 
was from 1921 to 1932 with the 
Wood Hydraulic Hoist & Body Co.— 
Gar Wood Industries’ name at that 
time. During that period he rose 
from assembly foreman to director. 
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A JOURNEY TO AN 
UNKNOWN WORLD 


A forest of ninety million trees, an artificial lake 
fifteen miles around which is scientifically purified twenty-four hours 
a day, laboratories with a host of strange devices . . . these are a 
part of the large world which produces bond, ledger and mimeograph 
papers with the new watermark—NEKOOSA. ® Visit this world 
through the fascinating pages of a novel book, “The World Behind 
a Watermark.” To create this book for you, persevering pho- 
tographers poked their cameras into secret places. Paper scientists 
patiently explained the mystery of how paper is made to satisfy 
modern needs. The resulting word and picture story will give paper 
users a new idea of the real facts behind a well-made sheet of paper. 
¢ This book proves the statement that Nekoosa Business Papers are 
pre-tested at the mill for every quality which modern paper buyers 
demand. It presents convincing evidence that the surest way to elim- 
inate guesswork in paper buying is to specify Nekoosa Pre-Tested 
Business Papers: NEKOOSA BOND, NEKOOSA MIMEO BOND, 
and NEKOOSA LEDGER. ® A large edition of the book is being 
printed, but the demand for it should be heavy. To be on the safe 
side, request your copy ow by signing the coupon below and attach- 
ing it to your business letterhead. 


N E KO 5 A PRE-TESTED BUSINESS PAPERS 


made by The Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Company, Port Edwards, Wisconsin 
Specify.. NEKOOSA BOND e NEKOOSA MIMEO BOND ¢ NEKOOSA LEDGER 


Tell your secretary to attach this coupon to your business letterhead. 


lili RES El 5 a a TT TRE TE 
Gentlemen: Send me a copy of ‘‘THE WORLD BEHIND A WATERMARK.” 


NAME _ 


ADDRESS S.M.2-1-37 
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Times-Pic’s Centennial 


For the past 12 months feature writers 
of the Times-Picayune, New Orleans daily 
which celebrated “A Century of Service to 
the South” on January 25, have been labor- 
ing under the critical eye of John F. 
Tims, Jr., Picayune business manager, to 
bring forth a Centennial Edition that 
would fittingly portray the history, growth 
and development of the paper and of 
Louisiana. The Centennial Edition, not 
quite on the press as this was written, is 
made up of 17 sections and was expected 
to run between 260 and 280 pages. An 
edition of 200,000—some 80,000 of which 
is bonus circulation to advertisers— to be 
distributed as souvenirs and for reference 
to governors, mayors, presidents of major 
industries, foreign ambassadors and con- 
suls, public libraries, Chambers of Com- 
merce, universities—was expected to mark 
a milestone in southern newspaper pub- 
lishing. 


Times - Picayune’s 
president and gen- 
eral manager, 
Leonard K. Nich- 


olson. 


Launched on January 25, 1837, by the 
foremen of two different printing shops— 
George Wilkins Kendall and F. A. Lums- 
den—the paper's first office consisted of 
160 square feet of floor space containing 
equipment which included 500 pounds of 
minion type, several fonts of display type, 
four or five composing sticks, three type 
stands, five pairs of cases, two chases, eight 
or ten galleys, type furniture, bellows, 
wash basin, broom, small table and two 
chairs. No press. The entire layout cost 
$400—bought on time. 

Kendall and Lumsden wrote the paper, 
brought in the business and helped the 
three compositors set type. They printed 
in a near-by job-shop. It was several 
months before they could afford the luxury 
of their first press—an old Washington. 

The first issue comprised four pages, 
four columns to the page. A “salutory”’ 
comprised approximately one-fifteenth of 
the editorial content, with poems, jokes, 
theatrical notes, editorial comments, adver- 
tisements and clippings culled from New 
York, Baltimore and London papers making 
up the remainder. The paper acquired its 
name from the Spanish “‘picayune,” a coin 
about the size of a dime, but thinner, which 
was worth 614c—the price of the paper. 
It was the first American newspaper to 
sel] for less than 10c. 
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Hundred Years for New Orleans 
Newspaper . . . 1936 Advertis- 
ing Up... Super Sale for Look 


In 1841, Editor Kendall joined the 
Santa Fe expedition to what was then 
Mexican territory, was jailed by Mexican 
authorities, and upon his release wrote so 
interestingly of his experiences that they 
formed one of the decade's best selling 
volumes. When the Mexican War broke 
out a few years later, he joined the Ameri- 


At Right: John F. 
Tims, Jr., business 
manager of the 
New Orleans 
Times-Picayune. 


can forces and became one of the first war 
cot respondents. 

Kendall organized a pony express be- 
tween New Orleans and the Mexican fir- 
ing line and time after time the Picayune 
scooped the world. On one occasion he 
chartered a boat, moved reporters, printers 
and typographers aboard and wrote, set 
and printed a complete edition on the high 
seas. His paper printed the peace treaty 
of Guadalupe Hidalgo in 1847, days be- 
fore the President of the United States re- 
ceived his official copy. There were at the 
time only 90 miles of telegraph in the 
United States and railroad development was 
just beginning. The full, vivid dispatches 
which Kendall sent, the speed with which 
he got his news into print, enormously in- 
creased the prestige and the profits of the 
journal. 

Another exploit of the old Picayune was 
the organization, with the Baltimore Sun, 
of a pony express service between New 
Orleans and Washington which beat the 
stage coach by days. The Picayune print- 
ed President Polk’s post-Mexican War mes- 
sage one week after it had been delivered. 


It took the stage coach from 14 to 20, 


days, according to the weather, to carry 
the news. 


The only interruption in the paper's 
service occurred when the Federal general, 
Butler, occupied New Orleans in 1862, 
placed the paper under Federal censorship 
and for several months in 1864 suppressed 
it by military order. 

In the 1870's the daily passed into the 
ownership of Colonel A. Holbrook and 
upon his death in 1876 his widow, who 
had won wide fame as a poetess under the 
pseudonym of Pearl Rivers, became the 
first woman publisher of a daily in the 
United States. She printed the first soci- 
ety news in New Orleans and inaugurated 
special departments of interest to women 
and children which are routine today, but 
were daring innovations at that time. 

Under her guidance and that of George 
Nicholson, whom she married in 1878, 


the paper grew from an eight-page pub- 
lication with 6,000 circulation to a point 
where it printed 16 pages on weekdays, 
32 on Sundays and hada circulation of 
20,000. Nicholson, who had been busi- 
ness manager, handled that department, 
while Miss Rivers ran tl.c editorial room. 

The Picayune and the Times-Democrat 
were merged to create the Times-Picayune 
on April 6, 1914. The charter provided 
for a capital stock of $700,000. The sub- 
scription of each paper was about 30,000. 

The present president of the Times- 
Picayune is Leonard Nicholson, one of two 
sons born to Mr. and Mrs. George Nich- 
olson, who was elected to the active man- 
agement of the paper in 1922. Other offi- 
cers are A. P. Howard, first vice-president: 
Y. P. Nicholson, second vice-president; J. 
F. Tims, Jr., treasurer-business manager: 
and H. A. Davis, secretary and auditor. 

In 1933, the Times-Picayune bought the 
New Orleans States for $525,000 cash, 
which price included only the name, good 
will, Associated Press franchise and ad- 
vertising portfolio—not the building or 
equipment. Both papers are now printed 
in the South’s largest newspaper plant, 
erected in 1920 at a cost of about $1,000,- 
000. 


In 1882, when the Father of Waters 
went beserk and no Red Cross, no govern- 
ment relief, was available to aid the 
homeless and the helpless, the Picayune 
chartered a river boat, loaded it with food, 
clothing and medicine, brought first re- 
lief to the stricken area. Realizing that 
flood relief was far from enough, the edi- 
tors began an aggressive and effective cam- 
paign for flood control which finally saw 
the present Spillway completed and the en- 
tire lower Mississippi Valley safeguarded 
from future disaster. 

The World’s Exposition and Cotton 
Centennial, planned and promoted in 
1884, awakened the nation’s industrialists 
to the importance of the opportunities of 
the New South. 

Fifty years ago, when cotton was king 
and government crop reports were incom- 
plete, the Times and the Picayune estab- 
lished their own staffs of experts through- 
out the cotton area. Their crop estimates 
were quickly proved accurate, became the 
barometer which guided the sensitive world 
cotton market, and resulted in a complete 
revision of the federal system based on 
Times and Picayune procedure. 


Mrs. Nicholson in the ‘80s published 
the nation’s first health and beauty column 
under the direction of a prominent New 
Orleans physician. Mrs. Elizabeth Gilmet 
(Dorothy Dix) started there another 
women’s column which is today one of the 
most widely read of all newspaper syndi- 
cate features. 

Leading the list of reporters and feature 
writers, past and present, who have been 
associated with the Times-Picayune are 
Lafcadio Hearn, George W. Cable, O. 
Henry, Grace King, Pearl Rivers, Dorothy 
Dix, Lyle Saxon, Roark Bradford, Cath- 
erine Cole and Meigs O. Frost. 

Two Picayune ventures that have been 
of increasing interest to advertisers as well 
as readers ate the annual Creole Cook 
Book and Mardi Gras supplements. Printed 
in full color and in tabloid size, the for- 
mer ran 24 pages in 1936, the latter 64. 
Recipes from the cook book are reprinted 
in a volume that has long been one of 
New Orleans’ best sellers and is known 
by culinary artists throughout the world. 
“The healthy aspect of the Times-Pica- 
yune’s financial condition is reflected in 
its advertising linage. General display 
advertising for December, 1936, was 
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143,857 lines—more than 60,000 lines 
more than the second New Orleans daily. 
Total advertising in December added up 
to 1,006,797 lines as compared with 671,- 
458 for its nearest local competitor. Total 
for all of 1936 was 10,162,878 lines as 
against 7,285,487, according to Media 
Records. Last year was the Picayune’s 
best since ’31, and represented an increase 
of more than a million lines over ’35, in- 
cluding the States’ linage, which is pub- 
lished weekday afternoons and combined 
with the Times-Picayune on Sundays. 


Biggest December for Radio 

All three nation-wide broadcasting sys- 
tems—NBC, Columbia, and Mutual—had 
the highest Decembers in their respective 
company histories. NBC’s two networks 
closed the year with a total of $34,523,950, 
while Columbia's billings were $23,168,- 
148—1936 was an all-time high for both. 


Newspapers Up 10.7% for Year 

The newspapers in the 52 leading cities 
as measured by Media Records, Inc., 
showed a gain of 10.7% in total advertis- 
ing in 1936 as compared with the pre- 
vious year. Financial advertising showed 
the biggest percentage gain, 17.4, followed 
by General, 15.9; Classified, 15.9; Retail, 


8.3; and Department Stores, 8. Automo- 
tive showed a fractional loss. The full 
year’s report indicates that department 


stores are the most consistent believers in 
newspaper advertising. For the month of 
December department store linage was 
99.2% of the peak year of 1929, and for 
the full 12 months the stores used 93% 
as much space as in the boom year. 


Look Withdrawn from Sale 


The demand for the first issue of the 
Cowles brothers’ Look was so great that 
the publishers put the forms back on the 
press before the magazine had been out 
one week. They finally printed a total of 
800,000 copies and all indications pointed 


to its having the biggest newsstand sale 
any ten-cent magazine has ever had on its 
first issue. But then trouble started. 
Some ultra-sophisticated New York readers 
discovered that by holding the back cover 
a certain way a pornographic effect could 
be obtained. Gardner Cowles, Jr., then 
promptly recalled all unsold copies from 
newsstands of the country on January 17. 
It is reported that the quotation in Wall 
Street for a first copy in good condition is 
$10 bid, $20 asked. 


Agency News 


John B. Hunter, with N. W. Ayer & 
Son, Inc., since 1925, has been elected 
vice-president of that company’s New York 
office. Gerold M. Lauck, executive vice- 
president of the same agency, and for the 
last four years New York manager, has 
moved his headquarters to the Philadel- 
phia offices. He is succeeded in New 
York by Edward R. Dunning, vice-presi- 
dent . . . Les J. Sholty, Chicago manager 
of Maxon, Inc., for the past five years, has 
been elected a vice-president of that agency 
. . . Leonard T. Bush and Alfred B. Stan- 
ford have been elected vice-presidents of 
the Blackman Advertising, Inc., and Mar- 
ion Harper has resigned from that title. 

Myron T. Harshaw and John D. Schu- 
man, both formerly with Erwin, Wasey & 
Co., have joined the Chicago staff of 
Campbell-Ewald Co. . . . Kelly, Nason & 
Roosevelt, Inc., announce a change in name 
to Kelly, Nason & Winsten, Inc. The 
change will be in name only. 


Account Changes 


The Paul F. Beich Co., candy manufac- 
turers, to N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc... . 
The Farbo Wax Corp. to United States 
Advertising Corp. . . . The Wright Co. 
to H. B. Le Quatte, Inc. . . . Parfums 
d'Orsay and E-K Medical Gas Labora- 
tories, Inc., to Federal Advertising Agency 
. . . Johnson & Johnson’s Red Cross Foot 
Products Division to Arthur Kudner, Inc. 


DONT TRY TO DO IT ALL AT ONCE 


Perfect Homes Via Easy Stages: 


Most women, according to observations made by 


McCall’s Magazine’s staff of field editors, are foreed to improve their homes gradu- 


ally, rather than all at once. 


Editor Wiese took their tip. 


Result : 


Starting with the 


March issue readers will be shown how they may work up to perfect rooms in three 

easy annual stages (see sample pages above). The ficld editors call on thousands of 
; > 2 y ? y 

readers each month to find out what they've read, what they haven’t read, what they 


liked, what they didn’t like. 


The 1937 woman, according to these investigators, is 


living in a speeded-up tempo and wants in her reading more news, more pictures, 
more color, more “personality” material. 
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MILLION 


The MIAMI HERALD 


During the Year 1936 
published 


12,089,203 LINES 
of ADVERTISING 


(Media Records Figures) 


This constitutes the largest yearly 
volume of business carried by the 
HERALD (or Any Other Florida 
Paper) in 10 years! 


We attribute our remarkable gain 
to the Herald's complete cover- 
age of the rich Miami market 

. a market that has become 
of recognized importance to the 
National Spacebuyer! 


Che Miami Herald 


Florida’s Most Important Newspapers 
FRANK B. SHUTTS, Pablisher 


National Representatives: 
J. P. McKINNEY & SON 
New York 


San Francisco 


Chicago 


Southern Representatives: 
GARNER & GRANT 
711 Glenn Building 

Atlanta, Ga. 
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‘ . The Calco Chemical Co. to Charles 
W. Hoyt Co. . . . Doehler Metal Furni- 
ture Co. to Needham & Grohmann, Inc. 
Raquel, Inc., to Alfred Rooney Co. 
Ontario Biscuit Co. to Addison Vars, Inc. 

. William Hollins & Co, British manu- 
facturers of Viyella and Clydella, to Haw- 
ley Advertising Co. to handle their Ca- 
nadian campaign in addition to American 
advertising . Moorman Manufacturing 
Co. to Ralph Moore, Inc. 


Media Notes 


The Columbus Dispatch has again car- 
ried away the honor of having the greatest 
volume of paid newspaper advertising in 
Ohio, with a gain of 1,566,178 lines over 
1935. 

James F. Pollock, business manager of 
the Ft. Worth Press, has been transferred 
to Scripps-Howard headquarters in New 
York. He has been succeeded on the 
Press by Ray L. Powers, formerly adver- 
tising manager for eight years. 

Publishers of the Midwest Farm Papers, 
pointing to a recent survey showing that 
only 6% of the circulation of leading 
newspaper comic groups is in towns of 
1,000 or less, have announced the inaugu- 
ration of a comics section as a regular 
feature in all the Midwest Farm Papers. 
The sections have been opened to adver- 
tisers at no increase over regular rates, 
and space will be sold both in individual 
papers and in the cntire Unit. The farm 
papers participating in the move are: 
The Farmer, Wallaces’ Farmer and lowa 
Homestead, Prairie Farmer, Nebraska 
Farmer, and The Wisconsin Agriculturist 
and Farmer. 

F. W. Dodge Corp. has published the 
first issue of Building Types, a supplement 
to The Architectural Record directed to 
owners about to build small commercial 


WMCA 


NEW YORK’'S 
OWN STATION 
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buildings. Building Types contains 56 
pages of text and 21 pages of “correlated” 
advertising on building products adaptable 
to small commercial work. 

R. J. Barrett, Jr., has been placed in 
charge of the new Chicago sales office of 
Station WOR, and will handle time sales 
for that station in the Chicago area and 
Middle West. Mr. Barrett was formerly 
radio buyer for Blackett-Sample-Hummert, 
Inc. . . . Ivan Hill, formerly vice-president 
of the Walter Biddick Co., has joined the 
promotion department of the Oklahoma 
Publishing Co., operators of Radio Station 
WKY, Oklahoma City; KLZ, Denver: and 
KVOR, Colorado Springs . . . Cy Taillon, 
commercial manager of KGHL in Billings, 
Mont., for the past several years, has joined 
the sales staff of Station KLZ. 

The February ‘double number’ of 
House & Garden, the third in a series, has 
just been issued. It contains a 72-page 
portfolio of 36 distinguished homes built 
during the past year and reflects the na- 
tion-wide interest and activity in the field 
of residential construction. 

H. Leach Laney, formerly of Cosmopoli- 
tan and Business Week, is now associated 
with the eastern office of Woman's World. 
Cort N. Palmer has resigned from Peter- 
son & Kempner Advertising Agency to 
join the promotion department of the 
McCall Corp. He succeeds Roy W. 
Wright, who resigned from that post re- 
cently . . . D. Corbit Curtis, formerly with 
Bulkney-Dunton & Co., has been assigned 
to the advertising department of the 
Hotel World-Review, and Walter O. 
Voegele, for the last seven years with the 
Canadian National Hotels Co., has joined 
the editorial department of Hotel Manage- 
ment and Restaurant Management . . . Don 
Miller, formerly with Today, has joined 
Cosmopolitan. 

Mrs. Christian Frederick, author of 
“The New Housekeeping,” lecturer and 
economist, has joined the editorial staff of 
Fawcett Women’s Group . . . Eugene D. 
Towler, formerly with the Curtis Publish- 
ing Co., has been appointed as representa- 
tive for National Geographic Magazine in 
eastern Pennsylvania, southern New Jersey, 
Delaware and Maryland . . . Trips, The 
Magazine of Travel, announces the fol- 
lowing appointments: Gardner Osborn as 
vice-president in charge of advertising, 
Joseph Kunzmann as eastern advertising 
manager, N. Frederick Foote as New Eng- 
land representative, and Hal Schehr and 
Ted Spurr to the New York sales staff 
. . . Kenneth Chambers, for the past six 
years advertising manager of Harper's 
Bazaar, has been appointed advertising 
manager of Stage. 


Advertisers’ Digest to New Firm 


The newly organized firm of Ewing, 
Buskirk & Ericksen has purchased the Ad- 
vertisers’ Digest from the Knight-Couni- 
han Co., San Francisco printing house, 
which created the magazine a little over 
a year ago. They will continue, under 
franchise from the new owners, to print 
it and circulate it in the San Francisco ter- 
ritory as their own house organ. Douglas 
McPhee, former managing editor of West- 
ern Advertising, will continue as editor 
for the new publishers. 

The Advertisers’ Digest is a monthly 
publication of tabloid magazine size which 
has applied the “digest” idea of selection 
to the field of advertising, selling and 
business. Significant articles appearing in 
current trade publications of these fields 
are condensed and reproduced by arrange- 
ment with copyright owners. The new 
owners will not offer advertising space. 


Product and ad hand in hand. 


A Bull’s-Eye for Allis-Chalmers 
and the Farm Journal 


Hung from the radiator of one of their 
tractors at the immensely successful Har- 
risburg Farm Products Show last week 
was a color print of a page advertisement 
of the same Allis-Chalmers tractor in the 
current Farm Journal. Thus the farmer 
or dealer passing by could get all the 
talking points even if the booth attendant 
happened to be engaged with other visi- 
tors. Farm Journal is merchandising its 
advertising pages in other farm shows and 
fairs this year, and in store windows. 
Advertisers buy the prints at cost, arrange 
for distribution. Other exhibitors at the 
Harrisburg show who thus advertised their 
advertising were Caterpillar, International 
Harvester, Case, Deere, Shaw, American 
Chain, Everready Prestone and S. L. Allen. 
Merchandising of this type is a common- 
place in cities, new in the farm field. 


Union Oil Covers Pacific 
Coast by Billboards, Radio 


More than 1,300 billboards of 188 
western cities will carry Union Oil 
Co. of California ads until April. 
The series, drawn by Clifford Mc- 
Bride, features his famous comic strip 
characters, “Napoleon and Uncle 
Elby,”” in characteristic adventures and 
mis-adventures. First of the group 
highlights Union’s “76 Winter gas. 

The boards will be seen by motor- 
ists in California, Arizona, Idaho, Ne- 
vada, Oregon and Washington until 
April. Then, in anticipation of in- 
creased Summer traffic, coverage will 
be extended in Idaho, Nevada, Ore- 
gon, and Washington. 

In addition, “76” gas and “Triton” 
motor oil are to be plugged on a 
weekly radio period over the NBC 
Red network. Called “Thrills,” the 
program combines David Broekman’s 
orchestra, true life stories, and excit- 
ing episodes from history and science. 

Lord & Thomas’ Los Angeles office 
is the agency in charge. 
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Survey Shows Lifebuoy’s Slogan isi’se'tow sight jou wee 


- The Answers 
Best Remembered, Squibb’s Least wry 07 


SURVEY recently completed 

by a group of commerce stu- 

dents in a Middle Western 

college shows that the public 
is correct to the tune of about 65% 
in identifying 20 well-advertised slo- 
gans with the product. 

Students showed 1,000 average 
consumers the list of 20 slogans and 
asked them to fill in the name of the 
product. There were only three pos- 
sible answers. The answer was: 

1. Right 
2. Wrong 
3. Or no answer was given 

A tabulation of all the responses 

showed: 


65.4% right answers 
15.6" wrong answers 
19.0 “ no answers 


The Slogan Score Sheet 


NO 
Correct Answer Wrong 
1. Keep That Schoolgirl 


COON kcccses ss 859 44 97 
2. It Beats—As It Sweeps 

—As It Cleans....... 689 256 55 
3. Beware of “‘B. O.'’.. 965 16 19 
4. Ask the Man Who 

og ree 543 151 306 
S. CRONOS Esse scenes TH 60 220 
6. As Strong as the Rock 

of GReet......... WW 300 105 
7. Cover the Earth...... 316 346 138 
8. No Brush—No Lather 

—No Rub-in......... 667 105 228 
9, Guards the Danger 

er pee . 513 391 
10. The Soap of Beautifu 

We iialereb wee ns 441 221 338 
11. Over 21 Million Jars 

Sold Yearly......... 593 259 148 
12. The Flavor Lasts..... 902 68 30 
ae eee 863 43 94 


14. Good to the Last Drop 692 166 142 
15. The Pause That Re- 


EERE 789 163 48 
16. It's Toasted......... 867 69 64 
17. Pink Tooth Brush.... 585 162 253 
ite: af  ( 925 51 24 
19. The Car That Has 

NS Oe 248 378 374 
20. Remember That Re- 

markable Remedy..... 517 428 55 


The ‘results speak for themselves in 
a large measure. A few comments 
may be of interest regarding some of 
the slogans. 

There was a wide diversity of 
answers received in response to a few 
of the slogans. In a number of cases 
products were named which were not 
even competitors in the field. In a 
summaty of the wrong answers the 
following particularly may be of in- 
terest: 

Slogan Number 4: 95, Ford; 82, Chev- 
rolet; 64, Buick; 20, Dodge; 9, Pontiac; 
15, Plmouth; 6, Cadillac; 8, miscellaneous 
makes of cars; and 7, product names out- 
side the field. 

Slogan Number 5: 156, Kitchen Klen- 
zer; 39, Gold Dust; 10, Sunbrite; and 15, 
miscellaneous. 

Slogan Number 8: 211, Burma-Shave; 
11, Mollé; and 6, miscellaneous. 

Slogan Number 9: 71, Forhan; 67, Pep- 
sodent; 54, Iodent; 45, Ipana; 38, Lister- 
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zUIdH “81 
ine; 29, Pebeco; 24, Colgate; and 63, mis- vued; ‘Lt 
cellaneous—many outside the field. ays Ayn] “oT 
Slogan Number 10: 228, Lux; 48, “B]OD-¥20) °C 
Woodbury; 28, Palmolive; 11, Ivory; and asnoyH [famxepl ‘PT 
23, miscellaneous. Playsaysayy) “ET 
Slogan Number 17: 41, Pepsodent; 24, Ars *Z 
Colgate; 23, Iodent; 20, Forhan; 13, Dr. qny odea SIA “IT 
West; 12, Listerine; and many miscellane- Aewie’y ‘OL 

ous. 9}s¥, 300 Ibs * 
Slogan Number 19: 130, Chevrolet; 73, =" g M 
Ford; 44, Plymouth; 29, Buick; 28, Dodge; SWEIT[TA\-UIMIOYS *L 
and many others. aouvinsuy [eyuepnig *9 
But before you decide that the gen- Jasuezqy YING PIO ‘¢ 
eral public is pretty dumb suppose you preyed “fp 
try them out on yourself. How good fonqeyT ¢ 
a ‘ ’ Jouva[y WNNIVA JOAOOFT *Z 

are you? Write down your answers daljowyeg *T 


COME EASY 
in the 


HOUSTON MARKET 
One of America's 
Brightest Spots 


T is easy to sell your product in the 
Houston market—the biggest and richest 
in Texas. 
The people here have more money to spend—and 
spend it. 


Houston leads all cities in Texas in population, 
income tax returns, building permits, and savings 
deposits. It is the largest oil center, as well as the 
largest spot cotton market, in the world. 


Houston’s port ranks third in the United States 
in total exports and fourth in total commerce. 


These are just a few of the reasons why an ad- 
vertising campaign in The Houston Chronicle will 
pay you big dividends. 


THE HOUSTON CHRONICLE 


LARGEST DAILY IN TEXAS—LOWEST MILLINE RATE 
LEADS THE STATE IN NATLONAL ADVERTISING 


R. W. McCARTHY THE BRANHAM COMPANY 


Manager National Advertising National Representatives 
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Chide the Missing Errants, 
Not Those Dutifully Present 


It has always seemed a bit cockeyed to 
me—this practice in which so many min- 
isters indulge of scanning the congregation 
of a Sabbath morn and making a few dis- 
paraging remarks concerning meager at- 
tendance. Why chide those whose very 
presence denotes that they are doing their 
duty? If any high-gear scolding is to be 
done, why not go out into the highways 
and byways and seek the straying sinners? 

All of which is apropos of an item I 
recently gleaned from an_inter-office 
letter bulletin,  is- 
sued by one of our 
friends: 

“I have often 
wondered how care- 
fully these bulletins 
were read and I 
found out! In the 
last bulletin, in the 
middle of one para- 
graph, appeared the 
words, ‘let’s see 
how closely these 
bulletins are read,’ 
and in the middle 

of another para- 
Maxwell Droke staph, ‘everyone 
: who calls this to 
the Skipper’s attention will receive some- 
thing of value.’ 

“Well, to date only five—count ‘em— 
people have called this to my attention, 
while the bulletin went to 120! 

“I have maintained that we could offer 
a five or ten dollar bill in our general 
sales bulletins, etc., going to hundreds of 
men, and not have to pay out very much 
money. This seems to prove it. ‘Nuf 


sed’. 
What a Dumb Slant 


Discarding for the moment our original 
theme that those who are reading the bul- 
letins do not need admonishing, I want 
to remark that the foregoing represents 
probably the worst example of applied 
psychology that I have seen in this 
yet-young year. If the editor had pur- 
chased advertising space on the company 
bulletin board to announce that his letter 
bulletins were dry, dull, tedious and not 
worth the time taken to read them, he 
could not have more effectively discouraged 
perusal. 

When a man back of a bulletin has a 
pretty well-founded notion that his copy 
isn't being read, such childish tricks as the 
one outlined here are worse than useless. 
They simply advertise the editor's lack of 
confidence. If the letter bulletins in any 
Organization are not closely and eagerly 
read then one of two things is wrong: 
There’s something the matter with the bul- 
letins—or something radically wrong with 
the correspondents. It’s normal for a cor- 
respondent to want to improve his posi- 
tion; to write better and more effective 
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letters. Any real correspondent is con- 
tinually on the lookout for ideas and sug- 
gestions to help him in his daily work. 
But he wants real help—not bunk and 
baloney. 

And this brings me, naturally enough, 
to a matter I have long wanted to dis- 
cuss: The general ineffectiveness of letter 
bulletins and correspondence manuals. I 
grow increasingly depressed concerning our 
abortive efforts to serve earnest young men 
and women who really need and want 
sound information and inspiration—instead 
of what has been so neatly called the “in- 
effable essence of balderdash.” 

The trouble, of course, traces back to 
the type of persons who are given editorial 
direction. Generally speaking, they may 
be classified as either young bigots, with 
a lot of half-baked ideas and theories 
which they propound seriously—to the dis- 
gust of more experienced letter-writers; or 
they are the professorial type. They glibly 
recite all of the well-worn rules, and in- 
sist that a letter must be written in one, 
two, three, four order. But they wholly 
lack a knowledge of the human mind— 
how and why it works as it does. 


“We? and “You” Bobs Up Again 
I have just been reading in a cor- 
respondence manual—rather better than 
the general run—a discussion of that old 
chestnut, the “we” and “you” attitude. 
Here is the horrible example they cite be- 
cause “it is written entirely from the ‘T’ 
angle”: 
“Dear Mr. Smith: 

“I have your letter relative to the ap- 
parent discrimination against your daugh- 
ter and yourself in Red Bluff, when our 
plane was there two years ago. 

“I very much appreciate your attitude 
as an adult that it was of minor impor- 
tance and I can also visualize the disap- 
pointment and sense of unfairness on the 
part of your daughter. 

“I can only say that the occurrence is 
one of those unfortunate, unexplainable 
things which do sometimes happen without, 
any intention of showing preference. 

“Will you please extend to the young 
lady my sincerest regrets, and assure her 
that I hope some time to be able to make 
amends.” 

And here is the suggested revision: 
“Dear Mr. Smith: 

“Your recent letter to us regarding the 
unfortunate experience you and your 


Standing Invitation 

Mr. Droke, is always glad to criti- 
cize sales letters and direct mail mes- 
sages for our subscribers. There is 
no cost or obligation for this service. 
Address him in care of SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT, enclosing a stamped, ad- 
dressed envelope. 


daughter had when our plane visited Red 
Bluff two years is appreciated, because it 
affords us the opportunity to express our 
sincere regrets. 

“You can understand that in the good- 
will flights of our plane we endeavored to 
be fair and impartial at all times; and if 
a misunderstanding did arise, I am sure 
it occurred only because the incident could 
not have been foreseen. 

“We sincerely hope you will resume the 
use of your credit card and that your fu- 
ture transactions with the company will be 
most pleasant and agreeable. 

“Thank you for writing us.” 

Now, while I am not disposed to pin 
any medals on either of these letters, I do 
think you will agree that the original draft 
is infinitely preferable to the so-called re- 
vision. It, at least, is a human document. 
The breath of life is in it. I am, of 
course, not familiar with the background, 
but the writer's solution, “one of those 
unfortunate, unexplainable things which do 
sometimes happen, without any intention 
of showing preference,” is Perhaps the wis- 
est handling under the circumstances. At 
any rate, it is far better than the smug, 
“if a misunderstanding did arise ; 
the incident could not have been fore- 
seen.” Rather crude, too, is this writer 
in his insertion of that paragraph, “We 
sincerely hope that you will resume the 
use of your credit card...” 


He’s Got a Rule But No Reason 


Now, here is a situation where the 
writer had mastered a rule, but apparently 
had no conception of its underlying phil- 
osophy. The first letter was dotted with 
I’s. Therefore, he reasoned, it must in- 
deed be a very bad letter. So he re-wrote 
it, sticking in a few “you's.” But the 
second letter is certainly written more defi- 
nitely from the company angle than is the 
first. It is the spirit of the letter, and 
not the selection of pronouns, that is im- 
portant. 

So what? 

Well, a group of us in the letter-writing 
fraternity have discussed this condition for 
years. We have flayed the current sales- 
letter text books, and pointed with scorn 
to their obvious errors. But so far as I 
know, the only man who has actually done 
anything about it is Robert K. Orr, presi- 
dent of the Wolverine Insurance Co., Lans- 
ing, Mich. Mr. Orr has invested months, 
I suppose, working with local educators, 
conducting scores of tests in the Lansing 
high schools. Perhaps one of these days 
he will put his findings into a. really prac- 
tical correspondence manual. From the 
bottom of my heart, and this column, I 
hope so! 

Then all us scormers and flayers will 
have something to change our tune—to con- 
vert us into psalm-singers and oh-be-joyful 
shouters. For, gentlemen, I think Mr. Orr 
has the straight goods, all wool and a yard 
wide. 
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Goodrich Instructs Dealers 


with Portable Film Kits 
(Continued from page 218) 


With one subject at a time presented, 
they retained well what they had seen 
and heard. 

Goodrich has many ways of check- 
ing the results of this new and handy 
adjunct to their motion picture pro- 
gram. Aside from salesmen’s reports 
and the increase in sales volume in ter- 
ritories in which the shorter subjects 
have been used consistently to smaller 
groups, the insistence with which sales- 
men demand the kits is an effective in- 
dicator of the results. When a sales- 
man gets mad enough to burn the 
mails for anything that headquarters 
gets up for him, he thinks a lot of 
the results it will produce for him. 

This outfit will be an implement for 
sales promotion in the Goodrich pro- 
gram for the coming year—but not to 
the exclusion of instruction to larger 
groups with the motion picture pro- 
gram which Goodrich has found 
profitable for several years. Each has 
its function, sales promotion, advertis- 
ing and sales, heads of this company 
believe. Where salesmen have fol- 
lowed up the eight subjects of the 
still-film program with the larger group 
instruction of educational motion pic- 
tures, the results have been most grati- 
fying. In that manner, points empha- 
sized at the larger group meeting are 
recalled to the minds of Mr. Mer- 
chant and his boys with the related 
subjects that Salesman Sellars furnishes 
frequently. 


Toppers: Mennen Co. puts new millinery 
on three of its most popular products. 
The “Skin Bracer” gets a green molded 
Plaskon cap; the baby antiseptic oil cap, 
formerly of brass, is now blue Plaskon; 
brushless shaving cream is repackaged in 
a glass bowl with a double-shell Caseal 


cap of green. All by Owens-Illinois 


Glass Co. 
FEBRUARY 1, 1937 


@ When advertising 
playing cards are 
ased, even the 
dummy talks. Your 
advertising message, trade-mark, or pro- 
duct on the back of each card is a con- 
tinual reminder of what you have to sell. 


@ A real estate and insurance man writes: 
“During the last year I have had an in- 
crease of 150% in the use of these playing 
cards. I’m reordering because they are a 
valuable help in building up my business.” 


" WEAK HERE? _* 
| THERE? 


ANYWHERE? 


| Pick the Spot and Apply Nation-Wide 


AIR EXPRESS 


2500 Miles Overnight 


It’s a service tonic that works wonders, and 
here’s why: 

I. Day and night deliveries direct to 
216 cities in the United States and 
Canada, to Honolulu, Guam, 
Manila, and to 32 Latin-American 
countries. 


2. Makes quick connections with fast 
Railway Express trains for any 
section you want to serve. 

3. Picks up and delivers, door-to- 
door, without extra charge. 

One organization. One responsi- 


bility. One waybill. 


Write on your business stationery for 
FREE booklet ““The Winning Hand,” 
—ways of using advertising playing 
cards to increase your business. 


Coverage, nation-wide and elastic. Write for 
“How to Profit with Air Express”. Address. 
General Sales Department, Railway Express 
Agency, 230 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. For 


service, phone any Railway Express office. 


AIR EXPRESS 


DIVISION 
RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY 


Headquarters for 
Advertising Playing Cards 


BROWN & BIGELOW 
Row embrance Advertising 


SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA 


CALENDARS - DIRECT MAIL - GREETINGS 
PLAYING CARDS - LEATHER - NOVELTIES 


EASIER! 


SALES 


MAKES 


@ THE ILLUSTRAVOX SALESMAKER 


APpoweRFUL selling tool suecessfully used by salesmen to 
secure orders for high priced equipment, factory installations or the most 
intangible service where other methods fail. It portrays the advantages of 
the product and proves them with the powerful combination of pictures 
and voice. The success of the Illustravex as a selling medium is definitely 
proved by the experience of over one hundred nationally known merchan- 


disers. Write for more information. 
ELECTRO - ACOUSTIC PRODUCTS 


Subsidiary of The Magnavox Company 
Fort Wayne, Indiana 


COMPANY 
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GOOD NEWS 
FOR READERS OF 
MARKET RESEARCH! 


Read this list of articles to appear 
in the February issue, and ask 
yourself whether YOU DON’T 
NEED MARKET RESEARCH 
IN YOUR BUSINESS: 


The Public Rings the Bell 
by George Gallup 


Advertising Gasoline and Oil 
by David R. Craig and Paul 
F. Lazarsfeld 


Measuring a Potential Market 
by H. R. Gogay 


Marketing Research Division 
of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce 
by N. H. Engle 


How Housewives Like Chain 
Stores 
by L. M. McDermott 


Market Research at General 
Electric 
A Case History 


MARKET RESEARCH gives you 
the news of this newest but ‘es- 
sential phase of modern business. 
It is the ONLY magazine in its 
field. Read it, and be up to date. 
Mail that coupon! 


MARKET RESEARCH 
Rockefeller Center, New York City 


Please enter my subscription to MARKET 
RESEARCH for one year: 


I enclose $1... Bill me for $1... (Foreign $2) 


DD. Vien etvetceunnelyelagedeenauninenenth ion 
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Organization News 


Milwaukee 


The Milwaukee Sales Managers’ Associa- 
tion installed the following new officers 
at that group’s meeting; held January 21: 
Gifford T. Vermillion, Wisconsin and 
Upper Michigan manager for Mutual Life 
of New York, president; Robert E. Lee, 
Standard Oil Co., vice-president; E. How- 
ard Roberts, Western States Envelope Co., 
secretary, and E. H. Jones, L. C. Smith 
& Corona Typewriters, Inc., treasurer. 

Directors, in addition to the officers, 
are: Clinton E. Thorne, Addressograph 
Sales Agency; Carl J. Beamsley, National 
Knitting Co.; Fred J. Conlin, Toledo 
Scale Co.; George Huseby, Yahr-Lange, 
Inc., and C. A. Netzhammer, Northwestern 
Furniture Co. 

The speaker for the meeting was Henry 
J. Barbour, sales promotion manager, Fair- 
banks, Morse & Co. His subject: “A Plat- 
form for Better Salesmanship.”’ 


Rochester 
The Sales Managers Club of the 
Rochester Chamber of Commerce held 


“Big Boss Night” at the January 22 meet- 
ing—a meeting to which each member 
was invited to bring his chief. Edmond 
S. LaRose, assistant controller, Bausch & 
Lomb Optical Co., spoke at the meeting 
on “A Business and Marketing Analysis 
for 1937.” 


Philadelphia 


The Sales Managers’ Association of 
Philadelphia heard L. J. McCarthy, director 
of marketing, Hearst Magazines, Inc., at 
the January 18 conclave. Mr. McCarthy's 
subject was ““A Key to Modern Streamline 
Selling.” 


St. Louis 


The Sales Managers’ Bureau of the St. 
Louis Chamber of Commerce at the Janu- 
ary 15 meeting saw the sound motion pic- 
ture “Two Salesmen in Search of an 
Order.”” Through the courtesy of the Dic- 
taphone Sales Corp., the presentation was 
made under the direction of F. L. Scott, 
manager of the firm’s St. Louis office. 


New York 


The Sales Executives Club of New York 
held the second of its new series of sym- 
posium meetings January 25, The subject 
for discussion by eight speakers was 
“Visual Selling Aids That Have Clicked.” 
Those who contributed to the symposium 
included: J. Walker, sales manager, Rex 
Cole, Inc., who demonstrated the use of 
a full-sized model of the product in sell- 
ing in the prospect’s home; A. E. Teet- 
sel, sales manager, and Elmer Kaufman, 
educational director, the Fuller Brush Co., 
who explained that company’s use of a 
sales kit; W. W. Powell, assistant to the 
director of sales education and sales per- 
sonnel, the Hoover Co., demonstrated the 
use of visual selling aids in getting into 
prospect's homes; Harry Simmons, eastern 
sales manager, The Heinn Co., presented 
pyramid portfolios; R. L. Juretie, sales 
manager, Universal Fixtures, and C. C. 
Feldman, general sales manager, Multiplex 
Displays, made display presentations; Her- 
bert A. Vance, executive assistant, R. H. 


Donnelley Corp., a service presentation of 
the Red Book; S. E. Charles, sales man- 
ager, Ediphone Co., demonstrated with the 
help of a miniature model of the prod- 
uct; and H. B. Evans, divisional sales 
manager, and S. C. May, in charge of na- 
tional account sales for Iron Fireman, Inc., 
explained their method of dramatizing 
parts of a product. 

The club plans to reproduce the contents 
of the symposium talks together with 
charts and pictures used by the speakers, 
for those who wish to have a permanent 
record of the discussions. 


Financial Advertisers Association of 
New York elected Harvey Weeks, assistant 
vice-president of Central Hanover Bank 
and Trust Co., president of the group for 
the year 1937 at a recent meeting. George 
Dock, Jr., of Doremus & Co., was elected 
first vice-president and Dorcas Campbell, 
advertising manager, East River Savings 
Bank, was made second vice-president. 

Other officers elected were A. Jay Otto- 
son, of Continental Bank & Trust Co., 
treasurer, to succeed Miss Campbell, and 
Malcolm Davis, of Bankers Magazine, sec- 
retary. 

Directors elected to serve for the ensuing 
year include, in addition to these five ofh- 
cers, Alden B. Baxter, of Banking; Robert 
L. Fernald, Dime Savings Bank, Brooklyn; 
J. J. Harris, of Fenner & Beane; Kenneth 
M. Murchison, the retiring president; 
Dudley L. Parsons, New York Trust Co.; 
James Rascovar, II, Albert Frank-Guenther 
Law, Inc.; Ruel S. Smith, of Time, Inc.; 
Robert W. Sparks, Bowery Savings Bank; 
L. M. Townsend, Bank of New York & 
Trust Co.; and E. B. Wilson, of Edwin 
Bird Wilson, Inc. 

The annual meeting was held under the 
direction of the nominating committee, 
which included Edgar G. Criswell, chair- 
man; Robert W. Sparks, Arthur M. De 
Bebian, William P. Sayre, and Edwin Bird 
Wilson. Kenneth Murchison presided. 


The American Marketing Society, New 
York Chapter, at the January 20 meeting 
heard Dr. L. D. H. Weld, director of re- 
search, McCann-Erickson, Inc., in a dis- 
cussion of “Scientific Measurement of Busi- 
ness Recovery by Geographic Sections.” 


Trade Association Executives in New 
Yo:k City held a luncheon meeting at the 
Hotel Astor, January 26, at which Donald 
R. Richberg, a member of the firm of 
Davies, Richberg, Beebe, Busick & Rich- 
ardson, was the featured speaker. His 
subject was “After NRA—What?” W. 
J. Parker, president of the group, presided, 
and A. D. Whiteside, president, Dun & 
Bradstreet, Inc., was honorary guest chair- 
man, 


Kentucky Repeals Luxury Tax 


Governor A. B. (“Happy”) Chandler, 
of Kentucky, is not nearly as happy right 
now as are makers of chewing gum, candy 
bars, soft drinks, and cosmetics. He spon- 
sored a tax on these products in the Blue 
Grass State which has been griping Wrig- 
ley, Coty, et al. for the past eight months. 
It wasn’t popular with the taxpayers either. 
So the governor asked the legislature to re- 
peal it, which they did unanimously. Now 
Coca-Cola, Spearmint and the rest can sup- 
ply Kentucky's colonels with comforts 
without any nuisance tax. 
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A Taste Is Worth Ten 
Thousand Adjectives— 
If You Sell Food 


(Continued from page 214) 
wealthy suburban district near New 
York City, a woman of social charm 
and poise is routed from one store to 
another. She meets the society women 
of Westchester on their own level; she 
knows how cheeses are served in 
homes where eating is an art; and her 
knowledge of catering is helpful to 
the patrons of the stores where she 
works. In the East Side and other 
foreign sections of New York, the 
demonstrators know the languages and 
dietary customs of the patrons of the 
stores they visit. 

A fine example of cooperative 
merchandising may be observed in the 
current joint demonstration of Hunt- 
ley & Palmer biscuits and Cresca Co.'s. 
imported meat and fish spreads. Dur- 
ing the Christmas and New Year 
season, Gaston, a French chef em- 
ployed by these two companies, ran up 
a sizable sales volume for both of 
them, in the grocery department of 
Bloomingdale Brothers in New York. 


Sells Luxury; Talks Economy 


Gaston, an expert in his line, might 
well serve as a model for any budding 
demonstrator. In the first place, he is 
immaculate in appearance; and _ his 
uniform and his slight accent give him 
a touch of professional authority. Be- 
sides, he apparently likes food and is 
interested in it from every angle; one 
might say that he spreads his mixtures 
with loving care. He is full of hints 
for the hostess: ‘‘Add a touch of color 
to each canapé ... use this chef's 
paste as a base; it prevents the biscuit 
from becoming soggy even when the 
canapé is made quite a while before 
it is served; mash this paste with butter 
or lemon juice... .” 

But Gaston’s real genius comes out 
in his selling talk. Strangely, in view 
of the fact that the products he demon- 
strates are relatively high-priced, he 
talks economy. He tells his audience 
that stuffed olives are a good invest- 
ment because they may be sliced thin 
to add a touch of color to a canapé. 
He doesn’t mention the weight of 
biscuits; instead he tells of the num- 
ber of servings which may be obtained 
from a package—‘‘29 cents a box . . 
it gives you three dozen servings.” He 
scorns the combination offers often 
seen on demonstration tables. ‘These 
Reception Canapés are 29 cents a pack- 
age, six for $1.50,’ he announces. 

He explained his objection to them: 
When customers buy combinations, 
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IN JACKSON IT'S THE CITIZEN PATRIOT 


I. A. Klein, 50 E. 


42nd St., 


YOUR SALES 
OPPORTUNITY IS 
WRITTEN IN THE 

HEADLINES 


3usiness is good in Jackson! 
Government retail figures show 
sales up 42% in two years. Em- 
ployment is expanding. Latest 
industrial newcomer is Good- 
year... With a 38-acre factory 
- . »« more payrolls and more 
spendable income for an already 
well employed and well paid in- 
dustrial community. 

Give prosperous Jackson a 
prominent place on your next 
advertising schedule. Use the 
citizen-Patriot. At single paper 
cost, the Citizen-Patriot com- 
pletely covers your Jackson 
market - . 150,586 trading 
zone population! That’s cover- 
age and that’s economy! 

For further information, write 
or telephone nearest Booth rep- 
resentative, 


Latest A.B.C. - - 27,460 
Latest Net Paid - 28,741 


Wherever you find a Booth 
paper, you have the answers to 
two major questions: (1) Is the 
market worth while? (2) Is 
there a single newspaper that 
covers it completely? BOOTH 
means BOTH! 


New York 


John E. Lutz, 435 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


Hardware men 
are increasingly 
interested in reading 
Hardware Age-as witness 


the five year increase of voluntary 


paid subscriptions => 


and 


Hardware Age has so 
intimate a part in the 
buying and selling of hard- 
ware that its distribution fits 
that of Hardware Store Sales— 
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DVERTISERS acclaim Hardware Age as the paper to use for effective 
delivery of their messages to the hardware field with the result that 
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© Harpware Ace 


A Chilton 
Publication 


A.C; * 


Executive Offices 


Philadelphia Pa 


Sales Offices: 239 West 39th Street, New York,NY. 


Charter Member 


* ABP. 
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We Want to Advise the 


Management of a 
Small Business 


The business must: 


|. Be headed by men 


(a) who own or control it 

(b) who are young 

(c) who are Christian 

(d) who don't think they know it all. 


2. Be in a line of business in which 


(a) Development is increasing 
(b) Market conditions are changing 


(c) Distribution channels are not so crystallized as to be 
inflexible. 


3. Have a difficult sales and advertising problem, but 
(a) Have a certain record of sales 


(b) Do not employ an advertising agency 


4. Be located in or near Chicago, New York, Philadelphia 
or Boston. 


To such a firm we offer guidance, based on a long record of ex- 
perience, which we shall be glad to reveal in detail. 


At the first conference we shall lay these qualifications before you, 
and shall expect in return to be shown evidence bearing upon the 
factors listed above. 


We are not an advertising agency. ' 


Our remuneration, in cases where we believe the situation is promis- 


ing, is based on a percentage of increase in sales volume, over a 
period. 


Please address communications to 


BOX 516 
SALES MANAGEMENT 


420 Lexington Ave. New York, N. Y. 
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they accept the assortment in the spe- 
cial offer, usually buying nothing else. 
“And there’s only one of each item,” 
he said. “I like to sell a dozen tins of 
this, half a dozen of that, and six 
packages of several kinds of biscuit. 
It’s just as easy as selling a combina- 
tion!” Undoubtedly one factor which 
contributed to Gaston's success in the 
Bloomingdale store was the location of 
his counter directly in front of the 
beverage shelves. Poland water, Vichy, 
ginger ale, beer, bitters—these with 
cocktail crackers and fancy spreads 
made Gaston's section a mecca for holi- 
day-minded hosts and hostesses. 

Though Gaston’s counter was more 
crowded than any other on the day 
Bloomingdale's grocery department 
was visited, there were ten or more 
other demonstrations going on there 
at that time. Near him a young woman 
in a Swedish peasant costume was 
demonstrating Norwegian and Swedish 
tinned fish items, products which com- 
peted with his fish pastes and sardines. 
Other products which customers were 
urged to try included Chocolat Menier ; 
Revatone, a prepared egg-nog; Baring- 
ton Hall Soluble Coffee; Bahamian 
Mustard, served with cubes of ham; 
Devonshire Canapé Wafers; and the 
Battle Creek health foods. 


Joint Demonstrations Popular 


Retailers usually like joint demon- 
strations because they double profits, 
one product helping to sell the other. 
Rodway Sales Corp., American agents 
for Huntley & Palmer's biscuits and 
MacConachie’s jams, often sponsor 
combination demonstrations of these 
items. Since both are quality products, 
no expense is spared to present them 
in a fitting manner. College graduates, 
women of poise and good social back- 
grounds are employed; the foods are 
served on fine English china; linen, of 
good quality, and freshly laundered, 
is used. A favorite place for these 
demonstrations is Callanan’s, located 
near the Wall Street section in New 
York. This store is unusual in that 
90% of its patrons are men commuters, 
who work in New York and live in 
New Jersey. 

“Almost every man has a sweet 
tooth,” said W. E. Dolan of Rodway 
Sales Corp. “For this reason, the Mac- 
Conachie jam demonstrations at Cal- 
lanan’s have been particularly success- 
ful. Of course, jam sales always mount 
in any store where we hold a demon- 
stration. But in the average high-class 
store a woman stops to taste the jam, 
orders a one-pound jar, charges it to 
her account, and has it delivered. In 
Callanan’s, a man will taste, then buy 
six one-pound, or even two-pound 
jars, pay cash for them, and carry them 
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home. Men seem to prefer strawberry, 
raspberry, and black currant jams. As 
a result of our sampling campaigns, 
Callanan’s has built up a home demand 
for the four-pound tins, formerly sold 
only to hotels and restaurants. This 
store orders as much as seven and-one 
half English tons at one time. During 
our demonstrations, the store features 
MacConachie’s jams and Huntley & 
Palmer biscuits in its advertisements.”’ 


Macy’s Uses Own Staff 


In the internationally known grocery 
department of R. H. Macy & Co., 
demonstrations are extensively used as 
a means of educating customers on 
products packed under Macy’s own 
trade names, i.e., Lily White (for 
American items) and York House (for 
British imports). To call attention to 
those counters where demonstrations 
are being conducted, this store employs 
amusing little figures, such as card- 
board cut-out chefs, above the posters 
describing products featured. 

Though Macy sometimes permits 
manufacturers to conduct their own 
demonstrations in the store, the usual 
practise is to handle them with the 
store’s own staff ; outside demonstrators 
are not required to sell any products 
except those at their own counter, 
largely because Macy's grocery prices 
fluctuate during the day and an out- 
sider would find it difficult to keep up 
with the changes. 

Summing up, the purpose of the 
food demonstration is twofold: First, 
to acquaint the consumer with the 
product. Second, to acquaint the grocer 
and his staff with the product, and to 
teach them proper methods of mer- 
chandising. As an example of education 
in merchandising, when a demonstra- 
tion of biscuits is held under the spon- 
sorship of one manufacturer, the grocer 
is advised to display them prominently 
not only in the biscuit department, but 
also in the cheese and jelly depart- 
ments. Cocktail biscuits should also be 
displayed in the beverage department. 

The success of the demonstration 
should be judged not only on the basis 
of immediate sales volume, but on the 
permanence of the sales increase. Many 
factors influence this success. Chief 
among these is the personality of the 
demonstrator, who should be intelli- 
gent, tactful, neat, immaculate. The 
food should be served daintily. Any 
china used should be of good quality. 
Linen should be freshly laundered. If 
paper doilies are used, they should be 
changed frequently. When cooking is 
a part of the demonstration, attractive 
electric heating appliances should be 
used. Folders and other descriptive 
literature are effective sales aids, espe- 
cially when they contain recipes. 
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At least one manufacturer inter- 
viewed believes firmly in the value of 
a well-conducted demonstration at a 
church social or fair. “At such a 
gathering,” he said, “you find assem- 


bled a large number of housewives, all 
potential prospects, and favorably in- 
clined toward those companies that 
cooperate with them by donating a few 
groceries.” 


SALES MANAGERS... 
EXECUTIVES write 


to address below on your company's 
letterhead for your free sample of 
this handsome transparent pencil 
with your name imprinted. Please 
sign clearly. The X-RAY uses 4-inch 
lead, has patented LEAD GRIPPER 
—just the thing as a premium for 
sales promotional plans. This offer 
is made for a limited time only, so 
write today.* 


RITE - RITE 


MANUFACTURING CO. 


* No! good after April 1, 1937 “= 


SEE 
CLEAR THRU 


Transparent barrel 
shows exactly how 
much lead is in 
the pencil. 


A GREAT 


PREMIUM 
STIMULATE 
Ses « & « 


ISOl W. DOLK STREET 
CHICAGO ILLINOIS 


Not a Price Proposition 


/ 
FOR LOWCOST B SALES RE SULTS 


Your window display campaign, to produce maximum 
sales results, should be on a par with your other adver- 
tising and sales programs. This cannot be done when the 
installation service is bought on a price basis. 


We offer you scientific window coverage, the best 
locations for your product, all displays of uniform ex- 
cellence and installed on time. 


Many leading advertisers know our service is econom- 
ical in the long run, whether the campaign be national, 
regional, or local. 


For list of our 142 Associate Offices, covering 6,087 
cities and towns, write 


WINDOW ADVERTISINC, INC. AND ASSOCIATES 


175 Fifth Avenue, New York 


560 W. Lake Street, Chicago 


EER] GIBBONS KNOWS CANADA 


1 J. J. GIBBONS LIMITED - ADVERTISING AGENTS hl 


LONDON, Eng. 
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‘““YOUR LETTERHEAD 


IS THE 
VOICE 


OF YOUR BUSINESS” 


The better the paper, the better 
the voice that carries your words. 
The best papers are made from 
rags and Crane’s Fine Papers for 
business and executive use are 
made with 100% rag content. 
They speak for you with the ut- 


most confidence and distinction. 


Cranes. 


FINE PAPERS 


MADE IN DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
SINCE 1801 


The 


BROOKMIRE FORECASTER 
for 1937 is now ready 


§ i- TAKE advantage of developments as 
they occur, the outlook ahead must be 
analyzed in all its many complicated 
phases. Among the problems facing the in- 
vestor in 1937 are these: Will the advance 


continue...along what lines...which in- 
dustries will profit most...what about 
money and credit—all of which are impor- 
tant in making sound investment decisions. 


SEND FOR THE 1937 BROOKMIRE FORECASTER 


The Brookmire Forecaster for the coming year is 
just out. Its interpretation of the economic and 
business situation ahead is definite and specific. 
You can get a copy by sending us your name and 
address with $1. Accompanying the Forecaster are 
three other current Brookmire Bulletins which 
cover specific subjects in detail: including the 
Brookmire List of Approved Stocks.. the situation 
: on Trade Commodities...a projection of the trend 
of National Income...and a program of industrial 
diversification for Investment Portfolios. Make 
& sure of getting these Bulletins promptly...clip 
this advertisement now, attach $1, and mail today. 


| BROOKMIRE 


Corporation-Investment Counselors and 


e Administrative Economists-Founded 1904 
551 Fifth Avenue, New York 


The New “Spotlight” Section 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 

I think that your new color picture sec- 
tion is the real McCoy. I looked it over 
very carefully this morning, found it in- 
teresting as to subject matter, splendidly 
printed and illustrated, and directed along 
the line of pictorial presentation which 
seems to be so much in use and demand 
at the present time. 

People today love pictures and captions. 
Over some years I have consistently em- 
phasized to our papers the need of pic- 
tures, more pictures, and still more pic- 
tures; and any publication, whether it be 
SALES MANAGEMENT, Boot and Shoe Re- 
corder, or New York Times, that appeals 
to the self interest and vanity of the other 
fellow is building good will and potential 
readership, believe me. 

E. B. TERHUNE, Iice-President, 
The Chilton Co., Inc., 
New York. 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 

Your new short-story-and-picture section 
in SALES MANAGEMENT deserves real 
praise. I think it is a swell addition, and 
one worth looking forward to. The 
sketches kept me reading steadily from 
first to last, and looking for more; the 
photographs and stock on which they are 
run are as fine a job, together, as I hope 
to see again. 

HAWLEY SUMNER, 

Market Research Corp. of America, 

New York. 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 

Your “Spotlight” picture section feature 
is a gtand new department. I hope that 
we may count on having it every month 
henceforth. 

O. A. HANKE, Editor, 
Poultry Tribune, 
Mount Morris, III. 

(These letters are quite typical of the 
many comments on the new section of 
People in the Sales Panorama. Readers are 
pleased. And that being true, we are 
pleased—and encouraged to make it still 
better. To Thaddeus Hyatt, the tramp 
tripper, we have forwarded several leads 
from SM readers who want to get it away 
from it all by sailing on his freighters, 
and we hope that Mr. Luce has sold some 
space, Mrs. Knox some gelatint—and that 
everybody else is quite, quite hapPy. 


Tripe—or Spice? 
Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 

We are just a little tardy in our read- 
ing, but just to show you how closely we 
keep tab on the “Scratch Pad,” we read 
last night your suggestion to drop you a 
Post Card, which was in the November 
1 issue. 

On our part, to get us to read your 
page, we do not need to have it handed to 


us on a silver platter in luxurious type, 
in an overstuffed chair. 

If necessary, we will read it standing 
up, in any type you may happen to use 
for we like your spicy and original com- 
ments very much. 

C. Burt WALTER, President, 
Wright & Austin Co., 
Detroit. 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 

Some weeks ago in your Scratch Pad 
column in SALES MANAGEMENT you asked 
for the reader’s comment on the new type 
arrangement. 

I have this to say: 

Much better type; same old tripe. 

CHARLES S. CONN, Advertising Manager, 

Alderwood Knitting Mills, 

Portland, Ore. 

(Say it ain’t true, Mr. Conn. We guess 
it isn’t at that, for T. Harry Thompson's 
column continues to go up and up in the 
reader poll rating conducted by our Cir- 
culation Department. It didn’t fall off 
appreciably when we ceased printing his 
picture. 


Fair Trade Laws 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 

We should appreciate your advising us 
the names of the states having statutes re- 
lating to the fixing of, and the adherence 
to, re-sale prices on merchandise purchased 
by jobbers and retailers from the manu- 
facturer. 

We are under the impression that there 
are 16 that have laws governing this mat- 
ter, but aside from a few, we do not re- 
call the names of the states in question. 

H. E. SCHWIMMEL, 
Foley Manufacturing Co., 
Minneapolis. 

(Mr. Schwimmel and others interested 
in re-sale price maintenance should read 
William H. Ingersoll’s informative article 
in this issue.) 


We Always Did Like Belgians 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 

One of the sales manager's bugbears 
in a medium-sized organization like ours 
is sales promotion suggestions, new ideas 
and advertising, and finding new contests 
for salesmen. 

I have derived considerable benefit from 
your advertising suggestions and descrip- 
tions of sales contests in various firms. 
Your “Messages to Salesmen’’ and “Sales 
Letters” have proved very enjoyable and 
profitable reading. 

I. R. DIAcono, 

Etablissements, C. F. Wismeyer, 

Bruxelles, Belgium. 

(Exclusive distributors of Chevrolet) 


(Our Brussels correspondent agrees with 
many on this side of the Atlantic. Bruce 
Crowell and the other authors of sales mes- 
sages, and Maxwell Droke are bright stars 
in SM’s crown.) 
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Re-sale Price Maintenanece— 


How to Get It If You Want It 


(Continued from page 202) 


hinges upon its ownership and if the 
intangible property going along with 
a branded commodity is still owned 
by the manufacturer after sale of the 
commodities, as the Court points out 
it is, then he should be able to pro- 
tect that intangible property of his in 
the hands of his dealers by agreement 
with them at the time of sale that it 
shall be used only under conditions to 
which he consents, including the re- 
sale price. The trade-mark law per- 
tains to inter-state commerce. 


A Plan to Be Worked Now 


Consequently I maintain that a 
manufacturer will be upheld if in sell- 
ing his branded merchandise he gets 
an agreement acknowledging that he 
is parting only with the physical com- 
modity and that his name, brand and 
good will are licensed to the buyer to 
help in re-selling the goods and are to 
be used only in accordance with the 
conditions stipulated by their owner. 
Stipulations may cover the price. They 
may also provide that if the buyer 
wants to sell at his own price he may 
do so by removing the brand mark 
and refraining from using the name 
of the maker in the sale. The buyer 
would then be assuming responsibility 
for finding his own customers and 
would not be relying upon the de- 
mand, name or reputation of the 
manufacturer and so would be fairly 
entitled to set his own price. The 
agreement might provide that if it 
were not practicable to remove the 
brand, the goods could be returned in 
exchange for goods without the brand 
or with the dealer’s own brand name. 
distributed for the makers. 

This conforms to a suggestion in 
the Supreme Court’s recent decision 
wherein it said: 

“There is nothing in the (fair 
trade) act to preclude the purchaser 
from removing the mark or brand 
from the commodity and then 
selling the commodity at his own 
Price, provided he can do so without 
utilizing the good-will of the latter 
(the maker) as an aid to that end.” 

The point to be noted is that such 
a scheme is not price-fixing on the 
commodity. That remains free as long 
as it is separated from the brand. The 
restriction is only upon the use of the 
trade-mark and is for its protection. 

I can say from experience that I 
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found this scheme entirely workable 
and satisfactory over a period of six 
years during which I employed it in 
marketing the Dollar Watch and I 
shall be glad to send the forms used 
to any interested manufacturer. It can 
be simplified so that signed agree- 
ments are not necessary. The agree- 
ment can be attached to the goods and 
acceptance of the goods bearing it 
made an acceptance of its conditions, 
as is done on railway tickets. Notices 
of the system can be sent to the trade 
and published in trade papers so that 
no one would unknowingly be made a 
party to an unacceptable agreement. 

This plan, I believe, can be applied 
throughout the nation in inter-state 
commerce irrespective of fair trade 
laws. It can be questioned upon tech- 
nical legal grounds but the best 
answer is that it is fair, reasonable and 
practical, and that it worked success- 
fully in selling over 30,000,000 
watches before there were fair trade 
laws in any of the states. It is so 
simple that one naturally thinks at 
first that there must be something the 
matter with it, yet it adheres strikingly 
to the current opinion of the Supreme 
Court. 


Need Maintained Re-sale Prices 
Be Rigid or May They Be 
Flexible? Under either the fair trade 
laws or the trade-mark theory just 
recited the re-sale prices may be 
definitely fixed or only a minimum 
may be stipulated. In other words, 
Squibb’s could say either that the price 
of their tooth paste was to be 50 cents, 
neither more nor less, or that it was 
to be not less than some minimum 
amount such as 44 cents. 

The re-sale prices set could be dif- 
ferent in the different states or might 
even differ legally between dealers in 
the same state provided such dealers 
were not competitors of each other. 
Thus, for example in New York State 
the resale prices established for New 
York City might vary from those for 
the Adirondacks if sound business 
policy made this desirable. 

This flexibility proceeds from the 
fact that the right to agree on re-sale 
prices is for the protection of the 
maker's good will. He owns that and 
is as free to restrict its use as he would 
be, in loaning his automobile, to do so 
only on condition that it be driven not 
faster than 40 miles an hour or that 
it be not taken out of the county. 


———— 


This NEW brochure tells 
the COMPLETE story of 
WDRC and the RICH 
Connecticut market it 
covers. If you have not 
received a copy, write 
for it at once. 


“THE ADVERTISING TEST STATION 
}{ IN THE ADVERTISING TEST CITY” 


Photo-Ofiset 


Out-of-print catalogs, sales man- 
uals, price lists, advertising lit- 
erature, handbooks, reproduced 
by newest process direct from 
your copy without typesetting 
and cuts. All sizes supplied. 500 
copies (814” x 11”) $2.63, addi- 
tional hundreds 22c. Send for 
samples. 


LAUREL PROCESS 
480 Canal St. New York City 


SALES CONTESTS 


Planning and Merchandising 


Sample copy of our Merchandise Prize Catalog, 
and brochure, “Information on Sales Contest 
(peration,’’ furnished to sales and advertising 
executives without charge. 


SALES CONTESTS, INC. 
10th Floor American Bldg., Dayton, O. 


PrtOTtOS LA 


COMMERCE PHOTO-PRINT 
CORPORATION 


1 WALL STREET 
233 Broadway 56 Pine St. 
80 Maiden Lane 33 W. 42nd St. 


Digby 4-9135-6-7-8 
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90% 


INCREASE IN SALES 
WITHIN FIRST YEAR 


* 


* * 


Now Available 


The man who is responsible for 
this sales increase — selling a 
luxury item. 


Due to unforeseen conditions, this 
man is seeking other connections. 
Possesses ability to organize sales— 
promote new ideas—well versed in 
all phases of advertising—can take 
and follow orders from superiors—as 
well as secure the maximum from his 
assistants. 


Your Organization 


Can bolster up its sales staff with 
this man. The age is 33—American— 
University education—married—will- 
ing to locate anywhere. 


Address your inquiry to 


Philip Salisbury, 
Executive Editor 

SALES MANAGEMENT 
420 Lexington Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


iM GLAD YOU LIKE 
THAT AUTOPOINT, 
MR.JOHNSON 


THE FINEST 
PENCIL 1 
EVER HAD 


“IVE LEARNED A NEW 
WAY TO ADVERTISE— 


and Make Friends!” 


“I started to use Autopoint Pencils as adver- 
tisements because I knew that my sales 
message, stamped on an Autopoint, is never 
thrown away. It is seen many times a day. 
Now I’ve found another reason for using 
Autopoints to tell my sales story. I’ve found 
that these handsome, trouble-proof pencils 
make real friends for me! My gift Auto- 
points pay—in friendships as well as sales.”’ 
Send today for the new book 

“The Human Side Of Sales - ~ E E ! 
Strategy.”’ Find out about 2s 

Autopoint’s exclusive mechan- \ 
ical advantages, and the meth- 
ods 5000 leading firms have 
used, to make sales through 


these finer pencils. Samples on 
request. No obligation. 


AUTOPOINT COMPANY, Dept. SM-2 
1801 Foster Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


Vhe Pm . 
SALES: STRATEGY 
The B Better Pencil cree 
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Booklets reviewed below are free unless 
otherwise specified, and available either 
through this office or direct from the 
publishers. In addressing this office, 
please use a separate letterhead for each 
booklet requested, to facilitate handling. 
The address is Sates MANACEMENT 
Readers’ Service Bureau, 420 Lexington 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Metropolitan Markets and 


Circulations Analyzed 

A study of national markets, just released 
by Metropolitan Sunday Newspapers, is 
recommended to sales and advertising ex- 
ecutives for serious consideration. It is no 
fanciful or entertaining reading, but rather 
some 50 pages of data designed to empha- 
size the relative sales importance of differ- 
ent sections of the national market, and to 
show how circulations can and do vary in 
their effectiveness in these areas. Metropoli- 
tan Sunday Newspapers is an association of 
17 Sunday newspapers published in 11 
major cities—organized to provide gravure 
or comic section advertising as a unit—and 
planned to cover a substantial sales area of 
the country, with circulations of similar 
character. 

The primary area of 20 states and the 
District of Columbia in which these papers 
circulate, with a total of 7,597,197, ac- 
counts for 37% of the U. S. retail sales 
(1933 Census), and geographically is a 
compact unit roughly east of the Missouri 
River and north of the Mason-Dixon Line, 
20% of the national area. In this area 
from 34.7% to 42.8% of the families are 
reached by the Metropolitan Newspapers, 
depending on combinations used. Addi- 
tional circulation is held by these news- 
papers in all of the other states of the 
union, amounting to some 2% of the fami- 
lies, but the principal market analyzed is 
that of the area noted above, in which 
M.S.N. claims to offer the most intensive 
coverage of any advertising medium. In 
the pages of circulation statistics presented, 
M.S.N. compares coverage of its group 
with two other un-named national media, 
for states and cities over 10,000 popula- 
tion, emphasizing particularly its coverage 
of metropolitan cities of more than 100,000 
population. In conclusion, a detailed 
statement of circulation in all cities of 
more than 10,000 population of the M.S.N. 
group is given. 

This is the sort of analysis which re- 
quires, and deserves, critical study and 
comparison with a manufacturer’s sales and 
distribution set-up. It makes no unsup- 
portable claims, but rather points out dif- 
ferences in and limitations of coverage. 
Ask for "1937 Markets-Circulation,” direct- 
ing inquiries to A. C. G. Hammesfahr, 
Metropolitan Weekly, 220 East 42nd Street, 
New York City. 


New Map of Beauty Shop 
Market Based on 1935 Census 


Breaking down the 1935 Census of retail 
sales reports from 61,176 beauty shops, 
The American Hairdresser has prepared a 
wall sales map of the beauty shop field 
which throws into sharp emphasis the areas 


which offer best sales and advertising terri- 
tory. Manufacturers selling to and through 
these outlets will find this a convenient 
source for checking their activities. Ten 
states plus the District of Columbia and 
the cities of St. Louis, San Francisco, Los 
Angeles, are mapped in red, as the “Cream 
of the Market.” Substantiating figures 
show the net sales volume, percentage of 
U. S. total, number of employes, and an- 
nual payroll for all the states in the U. S. 
In the “Cream” market are located 34,028 
of the 61,176 shops in the country, with 
total sales of 64% of the national total. 
The 18,708,331 women in the “Cream” 
area spent an average of $5.88 in beauty 
shops in 1935, as compared with $3.21, or 
83% less per capita, spent by 18,968,305 
women in the remaining 38 states. Many 
other sales comparisons are given in the 
study, in addition to advertising compari- 
sons bearing on the service rendered by the 
publications in the field. In addition to 
this map, other detailed market studies are 
to be released monthly or bi-monthly, as 
further details on the 190 metropolitan 
trading areas are made available by the 
government. For this information and the 
map, write P. H. Rothe, The American 
Hairdresser, 386 4th Avenue, New York 
City, requesting the 1937 Market Survey.” 


Network Hook-ups to Suit 
Distribution Shown by Mutual 


According to the introduction in Mutual's 
new booklet, “Take Your Choice.” 28 cur- 
rent clients of that system use 23 different 
hook-ups. Just how—what different com- 
binations of markets can be worked out 
under Mutual's policy of flexibility based 
on the advertiser's needs—is shown with 
unusual simplicity in a pocket-sized booklet 
which gives both time-costs and markets 
covered in 11 of these combinations. 

Advertisers include Murine, three sta- 
tions, 14-hour night weekly, $1,130.25; 
Grove Laboratories, 1%-hour night four 
times weekly, eight stations, $1,158.75; 
Cudahy and Lehn & Fink, 14-hour day, five 
times weekly, two stations, $347.08; and 
so on, including the Cooperative Depart- 
ment Stores Campaign, with 15 stores get- 
ting local “plugs” over each of six stations, 
Gordon Baking Co., Mennen Co., La Fend- 
rich Cigar Co., Crown Overall Co., Armin- 
Varady, Inc., Crazy Water Hotel Co., and 
Wasey Products Co. Sectional or national 
distribution needs are served on the various 
network hook-ups shown. 

By a clever arrangement of colored mar- 
ginal imprints, the stations used in each 
campaign as well as the markets covered 
are shown in relation to the entire list of 
Mutual stations. The booklet does an ex- 
cellent job of penetrating the increasingly 
complex problem of time-buying. Copies 
available on request to Fred Weber, Mutual 
Broadcasting System, 1440 Broadway, New 
York City. 


WDRC Presents Area Study 


According to its recent promotion and 
market booklet, Station WDRC (Hartford) 
serves an area of some 1,270,000 people 
in central Connecticut and southern Massa- 
chusetts, 95.8% of them radio listeners. In 
presenting a summary of the factors which 
make this area admittedly one of the im- 
portant markets of the country, WDRC 
points to (1) greatly diversified industrial 
employment, with much skilled labor, and 
(2) the stability and activity of 44 insur- 
ance companies. The booklet adds to a 
general description of the station personnel 
and new facilities, a listening area map, a 
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number of excellent aerial photographs of 
important industrial plants and communi- 
ties, and an imposing list of clients as well 
as market indices. The booklet, titled 
simply “Studios of WDRC,” is available 
on request to William F. Malo, Station 
WDRC, Hartford, Conn. 


“Steel” Classifies an Industry 


A new booklet describing the editorial 
and circulation program of Steel (formerly, 
for 48 years, Iron Trade Review), is im- 
portant reading material for executives ad- 
vertising in that field. While the scope of 
this market is brought out in various ways, 
along with the activities of a highly spe- 
cialized and widely traveled editorial staff, 
the most interesting section to advertisers 
is that dealing with the circulation policy. 
How an industry of some 2,400 establish- 
ments was analyzed, classified, and sub- 
jected to a circulation effort designed to 
place a modernized, streamlined magazine 
effectively in the companies doing 90% of 
the business in the field is a story which 
business paper advertisers cannot hear too 
often. A copy will be sent on request for 
“Steel,” addressed to R. M. Klein c/o Steel, 
Penton Publishing Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Marketecture—at Your Service 


A pioneer in the field of market research, 
with experience in practically every sort of 
sales problem, R. O. Eastman has recently 
opened an office in New York for inde- 


rently Oxydol, Crisco, Chipso, Ivory 
soap, Ivory flakes, Camay soap, Drene 
shampoo, and White Naptha soap di- 
vide this whopping slice of the ether. 

NBC's favorite customer started 
broadcasting in the days of crystal sets 
and cat’s whiskers—April, 1924— 
with a series of 10-minute Crisco cook- 
ing talks over four stations. By 1930 
such authorities as Emily Post were 
advising women how to behave gen- 
teelly, which included washing with 
Camay. Practically every year since has 
brought another P & G program to the 
air lanes. 


Upson’s Up 
The Upson Co., Lockport, N. Y., 


makers of fiber wallboard products, 
held a three-day sales meeting in Chi- 
cago and New York and announced a 
heavy ad schedule starting with March 
issues of 13 magazines. Two new 
products will be featured, ‘“Decotile,”’ 
a tile-like wallboard in five colors, and 
“Artwal,” a similarly finished but 
smooth material. 

Color pages in Better Homes and 
Gardens and The American Home ate 
to be reinforced by space in American 
Magazine, Collier's, Literary Digest, 
McCall's, Woman's Home Companion, 
Christian Herald, Business Week, Pop- 
ular Science Monthly, Farm Journal, 
Successful Farming, and a series to 
carpenters in Practical Builder. 


Personal Service and Supplies 
Cash Basis Only. Remittance Must Accompany Order. 
Classified Rates: 50c a line of seven words, minimum $3.00. No display. 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 


HELP WANTED 


SALES MANAGER IS DESIROUS OF EMPLOY- 


SALARIED POSITIONS, $2,500 to $26,v000. 
This thoroughly organized advertising service of 
27 years’ recognized standing and reputation car- 
ries on preliminary negotiations for positions of 
the caliber indicated through a procedure indi- 
vidualized to each client's personal requirements. 
Several weeks are required to negotiate and each 
individual must oe for ya ggeens — 4 his 
Hot . own campaign. etaining fee protecte ya 
will illustrate his approach to problems: refund provision as stipulated in our agreement. 
(speaking of trade practices) “Lawyers can Identity is eqvenes and, k enphorel. poo posi- 

; a oe ‘ tion protected. you have actually earned over 
tell clients what they cannot do; it is my $2,500, send only name and address for details. 
business to advise them as to what they can R. W. BIXBY, Inc., 118 Delward Bldg., Buffalo, 
and must do.” Entire booklet stimulating N. Y 
to sales planning. Write Mr. Eastman at 


347 Madison Avenue, New York City. 


ing an assistant who has had experience in cor- 
respondence with jobbers (of whom we have about 
300) and also missionary and field men (of whom 
we have about 200). Must be particularly experi- 
enced in checking the work of field missionary men 
.. . writing the right type of letter to keep jobbers 
organizations ‘‘pepped th . . and must under- 
stand the value of jobbers’ salesmen—of whom 
about 3,000 must be contacted. Location in New 
York City.. Please give full information regarding 
qualifications, experience, age, salary expected, etc. 
Box 515, SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 


pendent operation in the field which he has 
aptly termed “Marketecture”’ That, in 
short, is the title of a booklet describing 
his services and experience, known to num- 
bers of SM subscribers, but well worth re- 
viewing. Pat phrase lifted from one section 


WANTED — YOUNG MAN OF UNUSUAL 
qualifications in Sales Promotion, Advertising and 
Merchandising. Must possess outstanding ability 
to project productive ideas for sales campaigns, 
package improvements and varied sales promotion 
detail. Desirable connection with nationally known 
Food Manufacturer for right party. Write fully, 
stating age, experience, education, salary expected, 
etc. Box 517, SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 


BRANCH SALES MANAGER WANTED BY 
strong house selling direct to consumer. Successful 
“firing line’’ experience necessary. Must be able to 
build sales organization from scratch. Send full de- 
tails and references to Strict Confidence, Box 509, 
SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 


Virginia Newspaper Coverage 
Advertisers operating in Virginia are in- 
vited to use the services and information 
of the Virginia Press Association. This 
group of 98 newspapers—28 dailies and 70 
weeklies—has organized a new service to 
handle advertising of any or all of the 
member papers through a single office, 
single order, single bill, with complete in- 
formation and merchandising cooperation. 


SALES MANAGER—LIQUOR BUSINESS 
If you are not sure that you can handle a na- 


tional sales organization, don’t answer this adver- - D. 
tisement. We want a hard-hitting sales executive WILL Lin LET a sg vgn oS ewe 
who can ably present our company to the distri- | 28°Mt suggest how you may p e 


butors; work with and control our present sales| , 6b. LAING—-established 6 years at 3626 Lanker- 


; i ivi : , force and has the experience to hire and train sales- , 
A folder has been issued, giving circula- men. Liquor experience is desirable but not essential shim Blvd., Hollywood, Calif. 


tion and market data, unit and individual if you are willing to undergo training in this busi- 
advertising rates, rates and papers accepting ness. A man with an excellent record in foods ot 
beer and liquor advertising, and much con- an allied field, between the ages of 35 and 45 and 

i teeed talon : F aceaiiein S wishing to make a change might find here his op- 
Solidated information for advertisers. Sent portunity tor advancement. Write us a letter giving 
on request to Robert B. Smith, Virginia your age and complete details of past experience 
Press Association, Box 166, Newport News, 


MOVIES 


PHOTO AD CARDS 


CASH RESULTS TRY 
Photo-Ad-Cards—the newest and most powerful 
sales messenger you can use. Learn how others 
are harvesting profitable business with Photo Ad- 


FOR IMMEDIATE 


and earnings, we will respect your confidences. Be 


Va concise—stick to salient tacts only—interviews will Cards. Samples Free. Write, GRAPHIC ARTS 
: be granted on the soundness of your story. Box | pt3QTO SERVICE, Third and Market Sts., Hamil- 
508, SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington Avenue, | ton, Ohio. 


New. York, N. Y. 


PHOTO OFFSET 


COSTS LITTLE!! DOES WONDERS!! NEWEST 

process reproduces direct from your copy eliminat- 
ing typsetting and cuts. Ideal for illustrated sales 
letters, house organs, broadsides, diagrams, etc. All 
sizes furnished. 500 copies (81% x11”) $2.63; ad- 
ditional hundreds 22c. Samples. Laurel Process, 
480 Canal Street, N. Y. C. 


Ad Campaigns 


(Continued from page 230) 
in a “melting-pot” section of a big 
city; the commercials plugged White 
Naptha soap. 
With this additional period P & G 
now occupies 1614, hours a week on 
NBC’s portion of the air—the largest 


A NATIONAL MANUFACTURER OF SPE- 
cialty papers and paper packages will interview a 
man whose training and packaging experience 
qualify him for sales promotion in the packaging 
field. Interview will be granted to a man between 
the ages of 30 and 40 who can satisfy this manu- 
facturer that he has these qualifications. Replies to 
be written and qualifications outlined. Box 512, 
SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 


POSITION WANTED 


ASSISTANT SALES EXECUTIVE, 30, EXCEL- 
lent business and educational background; now em- 
ployed large industrial concern; wants connection 
with firm or individual desiring energetic young 
man (New England background) of integrity; ac- 
customed tc respgnsibility. Location unimportant. 
Box 511, SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 


SALES MANAGER, ASSISTANT, TO WORK 


radio advertiser ever. Last year the with and train men to sell from office to office a 
low-priced office specialty. Business established 


ap firm enriched the Red and Blue over thirty years. Give age, previous experience 
networks by $3,303,000. When the and remuneration expected. Box 513, SALES 
final returns are in for 1937 the ee, 420 Lexington Ave., New York, 


amount will be even greater. Cur- 


1937 
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PREMIUM ON STYLE: With Fair Trade 
enabling acts already on the statute books of one- 
third of the states and with others almost sure to 
be passed during current legislative sessions, it is a reason- 
ably safe prediction that price cutting on nationally adver- 
tised goods will decline in importance. Some few 
manufacturers have welcomed price cutting because it has 
been a form of retail advertising for their products. They 
have been featured at low prices in windows, counters and 
cut-price newspaper advertisements. The majority tolerated 
price cutting only because they could do nothing about it. 
Now, with a combination of fair trade acts, the Robinson- 
Patman Act, and the desire on the part of most independent 
retailers to get a fair profit, this type of point-of-sale push- 
ing will be largely superseded by other forms of promotion. 
What will take the place of price cutting? There will, 
we think, be an intensified demand for promotion material 
supplied by manufacturers. Independent retailers who 
formerly did not push advertised products because they 
were being used as loss-leaders by chains and department 
stores will want to take advantage of the profit possibilities. 
They will make more consistent and more intelligent use 
of display material. And if there is a reduced price differ- 
ential between competitive products, how will the consumer 
make a decision? Displays will be important and so will 
styling. The styling element of the product itself and the 
package in which it is encased should increase in importance 
as price declines as a sales motivating force. 


a + 


AILURE: We were startled the other day to hear 

one of the top shots of a big company that has spent 

a good bit of money in advertising say his advertis- 
ing had “never paid.” We were startled because this man’s 
product is a mass item for which practically every home in 
America is a prospect for at least once-a-week purchase. 
Other companies selling comparable merchandise have 
practically built their business on advertising. We began 
asking some questions and we hadn't gone far before we 
found that here, again, was a case where management was 
blaming advertising for sins which lay far afield from ad- 
vertising’s doorstep. 

Here is a case where all the emphasis in management 
has been laid upon production. So little attention has been 
given to scientific marketing management that the company 
does not even know where its products are going after they 
leave the jobbers’ hands. The firm has no sales record 
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system; has never done any type of sales analysis; knows 
next to nothing about the consumers of its line. It doesn’t 
even have an active sales manager—the man who bears this 
title in the company spends most of his time making advan- 
tageous purchases of raw materials. 

In the face of such a situation, this company can never ex- 
pect its advertising to pay because it has no sound founda- 
tion on which to plan advertising expenditures. Until it gets 
an accurate territorial and statistical picture of its present 
market and its total potential market, its agency is shooting 
in the dark and laboring against hopeless odds in attempt- 
ing to create a campaign which will give even a hint of the 
vast job advertising could do to increase sales. The pity 
of the situation is that the management chooses to call ad- 
vertising a failure and to refuse to lay cash on the line in 
exchange for keen marketing brains which, under modern 
marketing procedure, could double profits without half 


trying. 
+ + 


EATHER: January’s strange succession of 

“gifts” from the weather man is having a pro- 

found effect on marketing plans the country 
over. It will be interesting to see how some of the in- 
dustries most seriously affected will meet their peculiar 
problems. 

The ravages of the floods which spell trouble for some 
manufacturers will bring avalanches of orders for replace- 
ments and repairs in many other lines. California’s mis- 
fortune with freezing temperatures which cut the citrus crop 
may \prove a boon to Texas and Florida as a result of the 
higher prices which fruit will command in the market. The 
mild Winter in the Northeast will doubtless leave some 
retailers holding the bag on woolens, overshoes, Winter 
sportswear and related items, but it may also bring an ex- 
ceptionally early demand for Spring wear and, if the mild- 
ness continues, Spring building should begin sooner than 
would otherwise be normal. 

Perhaps after the present cock-eyed season shocks sales 
executives into a new appreciation of the tremendous influ- 
ence of the weather on sales, we may expect business to 
come out more actively in support of a Government project 
which was turned down last year—a proposal that Congress 
give the weather experts the money and facilities to perfect 
a technique for long-term weather forecasting. Such a 
forecast might turn out to be an important sales tool of the 
future. 
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The Heavy Buying Peaks 
between 25 and 35 


—it’s the “AGE OF ACCUMULATION” 


UNDER 25 


ib 


“THE AGE 
ACCUMULATION” 


OF 


OVER 35 YEARS OLD 


/ 


OUT OF 100,000 PURCHASES of radios, automobiles, vacuum cleaners, floor coverings, refrigerators, 


ranges, washing machines, beds, springs and mattresses, 35.2 % went to people between 25 and 35. Out 
of 1,800,000 Cosmopolitan monthly buyers, 36.2% parallel this group in the *‘Age of Accumulation. 


or 


During this 10-year period, people buy more radios, more 
vacuum cleaners, more washing machines... more of nearly 
every kind of goods than at any other time of life 


HE average age of marrying in the 
United States for a man is 24 and for 
a woman 22, Within three years this typi- 
cal young couple has had two children and 
is entering on its heaviest buying period. 
These young people from 25 to 35 are in 
the “Age of Accumulation.” They need 
practically everything. For the next 10 
years nearly every cent of income will go 
for house furnishings, floor coverings, 
automobiles, branded foods and a host of 
other consumer goods. 


A man’s income and earning power may 
carry on for many years, but after 35 the 


IT PEAKS HIGHEST IN THE 


“AGE OF ACCUMULATION”’ 


heavy buying slacks off. By that time 
most homes are built and furnished. After 
35, more money goes for saving to educate 
the children and for security in later life. 


How can advertisers reach these 
people who are the best buyers? 


By selecting media and writing copy that 
will reach and appeal to this great buying 
group between 25 and 35, advertising 
effectiveness can be increased. 

As to media, Cosmopolitan, of all 
the large national magazines, most / 


Copyright, 1937, Hearst Maga zines, Inc. 


nearly parallels the market for goods. 
It selects readers by their ages in almost 
exact proportion to their buying. There is 
no finer medium for reaching and selling 
people between the ages of 25 and 35 in 
the “Age of Accumulation” —the heavy- 
buying market. 
*Figures from surveys by Market Research Corp. of 


America, a leading automobile finance company and 
Starch magazine studies 


COSMOPOLITAN 
prints more best sellers 
and top-ranking short 
stories than any other 
magazine. That’s one 
reason why 36.2% of its 
alert, intelligent readers 
are between 25 and 35. 


Where does a consumer sale begin? 


It may start in the kitchen of the prospect 


Or on the dealer’s sales floor 


But not in the factory or in the laboratory... 


Selling merchandise today is primarily 
retail selling. The way to promote factory 
output is to increase the sales of the individual 
dealer. Long range operations are helpful. 
But they cannot pay out as well as working 
elbow to elbow with the dealer. 
Retail selling calls for localized advertising. 
And that means the newspaper—the main- 


stay of retailers. 


‘The newspaper reaches the prospects which 
the dealer must sell to stay in business. It 
reaches all of them. It has the density of 
coverage that makes ratio of prospects to sales 
mean something. Its high volume, low cost 
record makes it the sales manager’s own 
medium. 

If your budget will not stretch far enough 
to localize advertising nationally, Chicago is a 
good market in which to make a start. Present 
sales are fine. General conditions are grounds 
for sound expectancy of higher volume. 

Chicago’s first newspaper is the Chicago 


Tribune. It is the one most widely read and 


quoted. It reaches not only the cream of your 


prospects—but practically all of them in 


metropolitan Chicago. It carries more adver- 
tising and sells more merchandise for retailers 
than any other Chicago newspaper. 

Rates per line per hundred thousand circu- 


lation are among the lowest in America. 


To put your dealers over their quota, see 
that your advertising runs where they and 
their prospects see it. You can do it in 
Chicago at lowest cost and with greatest re- 


turn by concentrating in the Tribune. 


Chicago Tribune 
THE WORLD’S GREATEST NEWSPAPER | 
Tribune Tower, Chicago 

220 East 42nd Street, New York 

5-167 General Motors Building, Detroit 

820 Kohl Building, San Francisco 


